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N° 75. TuEsDay, January 25.1780. 


To the AuTHoR of the Mirror. 


S1R, 
REMARK, that you meddle not with the 
high matters of politics. For this, you 
muft anfwer to yourfelf, being that you 
are able to write printed papers. lama mem- 
ber of eighty-five focieties, all zealous for the 
liberty of the prefs, in confifteacy with, and 
in conformity to, our eitablifhment, and fo I 
think that you are at liberty to write of thofe 
things only whereof you have underftanding 5 
and, if fo be, that, by veafon ot your filence, 
you abufe, or, as one may fay, vilipend the 
liberty of the prefs, judge you yourfelf; as 
for me, I fay nothing. 
But, although you give us no news your- 
felf, perhaps you have fo.neihing to tay with 
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the gentlemen who make the news; and, if 
fo, I hope that you will recommend it to them 
fo to write, as that they may be underftood of 
men who are not book-learned. 

They, being book-learned gentlemen, write 
in divers tongues, whereby we poor fimple 
men are at alofs, and Europe may be over- 
thrown by compatts and affociations, or ever 
wecan underftand the danger. 

Not many days ago, I read in the news, 
that fome good men put up an advertifement 
ona ftatue, with this fupericription, pro pa- 
tria mori, and thatthe fuperfcription rejoi- 
ced all honeft hearts. I inquired of our dea- 
con, who received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the grammar-fchool of Le/mahagoe, 
what was the meaning of the words; and 
he made aniwer, that the words were Latin, 
and that he thought they would be found in 
the Latin Dictionary ; the which having got, 
I, on fearching, difcovered, that pro fignified 
for the fake of, and that patria fignified a man’s 
native country, and that mori fignified fooli/b 
and filly perfons. 

Wherefore, by joining together the words, 
I conjectured, moreover, that the interpreta- 
tion of pro patria mori was foolifb or filly pers 
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fans for the fake of their native country; or 
that, they who af for their native country are 
foolifh and filly perfons. 

Now, Sir, if fo be that this is fo,” I more- 
over conjecture, that the honeft men who put 
up the advertifement, and they who rejoiced 
thereat, were deceived through ignorance of 
the Latin tongue, and that to them there was 
no caufe of rejoicing. 

OF that tongue I think no good: It is re- 
ported amongit us, that the mafs is written in 
it, the which I renounce, and alfo abomi- 
nate, &c. I am, Sir, your Honour’s, to 
ferve you at command, 


TIMOTHY SHUTTLEWORTH. 
P.S. Weaving performed in all its branches 


at reafonable rates; alfo, cloth taken in for 


the Dalquharn bleachfield, 





My worthy correfpondent Mr Shuttleworth, 
in the after part of his letter, intrufts me with 
his fentiments concerning fome very momen- 
tous fubjects; but I fhould not deferve the ho- 
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nour of his friendfhip, were I to impart to 
the public what has been communicated to me 
in confidence. 

Not knowing his direétion, and not having 
been favoured with a cypher from him, I can 
only fay, that “ that n. p. had no more in- 
** fluence in the matter of the c. p. and the 
©», 6. thanth— m—n of th—m—n; and 
* of this Mr Shuttleworth may reft affured.” 

With refpec&t to the Latin words, which 
have been the innocent caufe of fo.much un- 
eafinefs to him, they are taken from a Roman 
poet, but no Roman Catholic ; in metre, ac- 
commodated to the courfe of my friend’s ftu- 
dies, they fignify, 


That for our fathers’ land to die,. it is a comely 
thing. 


As, indeed, J meddle not with the high matters 
of politics, I fhall only add, that it is to be 
hoped there are very few who confult Shut- 
tleworth’s ditionary. 

Since I have been defired to advife the 4u- 
thors of news-papers to write intelligibly, I 
muft fay fomething on that fubject, left my fi- 
lence fhould be confirued into an acknow- 
ledgement 
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ledgement of my little credit with thofe gen- 
tlemen. 

Of their fkill in the learned languages, I 
pretend not to give any opinion. ‘Thus much, 
however, I may be allowed to fay without of- 
fence, that they are the hiftorians of the vul- 
gar; that, in our country, the perfons whe 
pafs under the name of the vulgar, are not 
unconcerned {pectators of national events, 
and, ** that what relates to all, ought to be 
* underftood of all.” 

A man may write in the native language of 
his readers, and yet be unintelligible. For 
example, when contrary propofitions are po- 
fitively aflerted, when paragraphs encounter 
with paragraphs, and “ joftle in the dark,” 
what muft be the ftate of him who fits down 
to fpell the news-papers with the determined 
relolution of believing whatever he fees in 
print? 

There is a pleafure in giving good advice, 
and therefore, I muft take this opportunity of 
going a little beyond my friend’s commifiion. 

A witty ftatefinan of the days of our fathers 
obferved, “ that John Bull was always in the 
“ parret, or in the cellar.” John’s own fifter 
Margaret, although not quite fo delicate in 
A 3 her 
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her fenfations, has much of the family-difpo- 
fition. If the wind fets in to the eaft, them 
we are a betrayed, and abandoned, and loft 
people; but, on the wind coming round to 
the weft, what nation fo glorious and well- 
governed as ours? Our perfidious enemies 
fhall know what it is to roufe the Lion, to 
annoy the Thi/fle, or to put the Harp out of 
tune, 

Such being the difpofition of readers apt to 
be deprefled or elevated on every occafion, or 
on no occafion, the writers of news-papers 
ought to be cautious as well in flackening as 
in over-bracing the nerves of their cuftomers ; 
and the only method I can recommend for 
attaining this happy medium, is, ‘ that they 
* report nothing but what they believe to be 
true 3” or, if that be to require too much of 
fiefh and blood, “that they report nothing: 
* which they believe to be fictitious.” 

“The Britannia, Captain George Manlcy 
* commander, is totally loft on the coaft of 
‘«¢ Barbary; every foul on board perifhed.” 

On board the Britannia, there was the only 
fon of a widow, whofe fingle fund of fubfift- 
ence depended on that pittance of his wages 
which her dutiful child allotted to her. In 
the 
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the fame fhip there was a fober and indu- 
ftrious young man, who had quitted his wife 
a few months after marriage, that he might 
provide for a young creature whom he hoped 
to fee in its mother’s arms at his return. 

‘¢ It is confidently reported, that fix or fever: 
“ men of the crew of the Britannia got fafe- 
“ly to fhore, and that they were made flaves, 
*¢ unlefs, as is to be feared, they were mur- 
“dered by the natives.” Here there is ® 
gleam of miferable and dubious hope darting 
on the minds of thofe who had relations on 
board the Britannia. 

“ The Britannia is fafely arvived at Port 
“ Mahon; /2 that the report of her having 
“ been loft is without foundation.” — The in- 
ference is moft logical ! 

In the very next paragraph, it is faid, “* We 
“‘ have the pleafure of informing the public, 
“6 that a capital figure-dancer will foon make 
“ his appearance on the ftage.” 

Are not fuch things to be found in the 
news-papers of every week? and is it not a 
cruel fporting with the fenfibilities of human 
nature, thus to wring the fouls of parents and 
wives, of the aged and the helpleis, and that 
merely to fill up the columns of a news paper? 
It 
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It is of high national importance that the 
very earlieft notice fhould be given of the near 
appearance of a figure-dancer ; but, furely 
there was no neceflity of faying any thing of 
the Britannia, in whofe fate the fates of fo 
many little families were involved, until it 
fhould have been certainly known whether fhe 
was wrecked, or had fafely arrived in port. 

Of late years there has a practice crept in, 
of making the news-papers not only the ve- 
hicle of public intelligence, but alfo of the 
misfortunes, real or imaginary, of private fa- 
milies. For example, ** We hear that Mrs 
** Gadabout was lately detected in an illicit 
** commerce with her hufband’s poftilion, and 
“ that a procefs of divorce will be brought,” 
&e. 

Invention immediately bufies itfelf in ac- 
counting for this incident. After the firft ce- 
remonies of furprife and deep regret, the edu- 
cation of the lady is ferutinized; it was too 
ftrict, or it was too loofe: The character of 
the hufband is laid before the inqueft of gofs 
fips : He was morofe and fullen, or he fet an 
example of extravagance and libertinifm which 
poor Mrs Gadabout inconfiderately followed. 


Then fome onc, more expert in tracing effets 
to 
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to their caufe, recollects having heard, that 
fomething of a like nature befell the family 
many years ago; and that the grand aunt of 
Mrs Gadabout’s father, if common fame lie 
not, ftept afide with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, when he attended Charles II. into Scot- 
land. 

In this ftate of uncertainty, things remain 
for a week or two, when freth intelligence is 
communicated to the public. The report 
“of Mrs Gadabout’s affair is premature. — 
“ The former article was copied from an- 
‘‘ other paper.—We hope that all concerned 
* will accept of this apology.” Doubtlefs a 
moft fatisfying apology to all concerned ! 

The writers of news-papers are the hifto- 
rians of the day ; but I fee no caufe why they 
fhould be the hiftorians of the lie of the day. 








N°76.  Satrurpay, January 29. 1780. 

EFINEMENT and delicacy of mind are 

not more obfervable in our ferious oc- 
cupations, than in the ftyle of our amufe- 
ments. Of thofe who pofiefs them, the moft 
vacant hours will generally be informed by 
tafte, or enlivened by imagination; but, with 
men deftitute of that fentiment which they 
infpire, pleafure will commonly degenerate in- 
to grofinefs, fociality into intemperance, and 
mirth into riot. 


Mr Melfort is one of my friend Mr Ume | 


phraville’s early acquaintance, who continues 
to refide in this city, and of whom he ftill re- 
tains fome remembrance. 

That gentleman, in his youth, had applied 
to the ftudy of the law, and was admitted to 
the bar; but, having foon after fucceeded to 
a tolerable fortune, he derives no other bene- 
fit from his profeffion than an apology for re- 
fiding part of the year in town, and fuch a 
general acquaintange there, as enables him to 


fpend his time in that fociety which is fuited 


to 
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to his difpofition. He is often, indeed, to be 
feen in court; but he comes there only as he 
does to the coffee-houfe, to inquire after the 
news of the day, or to form a party for fome 
of thofe dinners which he ufually gives. 

In my friend’s laft vifit to town, he met 
with this gentleman, and came unger an en- 
gagement to dine with him. I was afked‘ to 
be of the party, and attended him accordings 
ly. 

The company was a large one. Befide Mrs 
Melfort and her two daughters, there were 
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three other young ladies who appeared to be 
intimate in the family. The male part of the 
company was {till more numerous. It con« 
fifted, befide our landlord, Mr Umphraville, 
and myfelf, of two lawyers, a phyfician, a 
jolly looking man in the uniform of a fea-offi- 
cer, anda gentleman advanced in life, who 
had fomewhat of the air and manner of a fo- 
reigner, and, I afterwards learned, had left 
this country at an early age, and lived chiefly 
abroad ever fince. 

Mr Umphraville, who was feated next Mrs 
Melfort, feemed not lefs pleafed with the con- 
verfation, than with the manners of that la- 
dy, who is indeed perfectly well bred and ac- 
complithed 5 
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complifhed; and the ftranger, whofe name was 
Melville, appeared equally to relifh the fpirit 
which diftinguifhed the difcourfe of Mr Um- 
phraville. had early obferved him to mark 
my old friend, as a member of the company 
not the leaft worthy of his attention. 

The dinner was fucceeded by a round of 
toafts, during which the ladies received fcarce 
any other mark of attention from the compa- 
ny, Mr Umphraville, Mr Melville, and my- 
felf, excepted, than that of Mr Me/fort’s call- 
ing for their toafts, which he always diftin- 
guifhed, by defiring us to filla bumper. 

Immediately after this ceremony was ended, 
they withdrew ; a circumftance which feemed 
nowife difagreeable to the company they left, 
the greateft part of whom had hitherto fat 
mute, and plainly felt the prefence of the la- 
dies a reftraint on the freedom and jollity of 
converfation. 

They had no fooner retired, than Mr Mel- 
fort, raifing himfelf in his chair, announced 
a bumper to the ladies who had left us, an ore 
der which was readily complied with, and 
feemed to fpread an air of fatisfa@ion around 


the table. The fea-captain faid, he was glad 
? 


the frigates had fheered off; ‘and now,’ 


added 
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added he, ‘ if you pleafe, Mr Melfort, as the 
* fignal is given, we may clear the decks, and 
“¢ form the line of battle.” 

The Captain’s joke was applauded with a 
loud laugh; during which honeft Umphraville, 
whofe face is no hypocrite, caft to my fide of 
the table a look of difpleafure and contempt, 
which I was at no lofs to interpret. Mean- 
time the fervants removed one half of the 
table, that we might fit fociably, as Mr Mel. 
fort termed it, round the other which was 
immediately furnifhed with a fet of freth glaf- 
fes, and cleared of every iacumbrance that 
might retard the circulation of the bottle. 

Our friends who had been fo filent during 
the prefence of the ladies, now began to take 
their revenge, and enlarge their fhare of the 
converfation in proportion to the number of 
bumpers they fwallowed: they vied with each 
other in the number of their ftories and their 
jokes; all of which feemed to be equally re- 
lifhed ; and not the lefs fo, that they now be- 
came fomewhat loofe and licentious. 

Mr Melville had at firft endeavoured, tho’ 
in a very eafy and polite manner, to give 
fomewhat of a gentecler turn to the converfa- 
tion; but hés endeavours, though fupported 
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by a good deal of wit and vivacity, could not 
long withftand the general difpofition of the 
company. He now found himfelf as little able 
to relifh their merriment as Mr Umphraville, 
next whom he was feated; and they had be- 
gun to enter into converfation of a very dif- 
ferent kind, when Umphraville received a flap 
on the fhoulder from one of the company, 
who at the fame time reminded him that he 
was hunted. 

My friend was at firft ftartled with a fami- 
liarity to which he was little accuftomed; ha- 
ving recovered his compofure, however, he 
thanked the gentleman, though with an air 
rather formal and referved, for his attention, 
and drank off his bumper. But having, it 
feems, left a little more than was proper in 
the bottom of his glafs, he was faluted with a 
call of ‘* No heeltops !” from another corner 
of the table. This enigmatical advice being 
explained to him, he complied with it alfo, 
faying, however, with his natural firmnefs of 


- tone and manner, ** That it was his rule to 


s¢ fill and drink his glafs when and how he 
‘* pleafed; and that, as he had already gone 
‘¢ sreater lengths than ufual, Mr Melfort mutt 


“ excufe him if he did not depart from it.” 
I 
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I faw that Mr Umphraville was now heartily 
tired of the company, and was not forry 
when, a little after this incident, both he and 
Mr Melville withdrew. Having remained long 
enough to witnefs fome jocular remarks to 
which this gave occafion, I followed them to 
the drawing-room, where I found they were 
much more agreeably employed in drinking 
coffee with Mrs Melfort, while one of her 
daughters obliged my old friend, by playing 
fome Scots airs upon the harpficord, which 
the other accompanied with a voice equally 
fweet and exprefiive. 

The converfation which fucceeded was fup- 
ported, in an eafy agreeable manner, by Mr 
Melville and the ladies, with that mixture of 
ferious remark which made it not unpleafing 
to Mr Umphraville; nor did he fuffer in their 
opinion by the part he occafionally took in it, 
The filent approbation of his countenance, 
during the performance of the young ladies, 
and the obfervations which it gave him an op- 
portunity of making on the character of our 
native mufic, had already made the old gen- 
‘tleman a favourite; nor were the reft of the 
company difpleafed with the turn of his fen- 
timents, when he complained, that the draw- 

B2 ing- 
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ing- rooms where, in his younger days, the 
ladies and gentlemen were accuftomed to the 
company of each other, were now almoft to- 
tally deferted; and that, as far as he could 
obferve, amidft the boafted refinement of mo- 
dern manners, the gentlemen paid lefs atten- 
tion to the ladies, both in public places and in 
private fociety, than they had done fifty years 
ago. 

After fome time paffed in this manner, the 
noife of laughter and of vociferation on the 
ftairs announced the approach of Mr Melfort 
and his company. The phyfician, and one 
of the lawyers, were indeed the only members 
of it who had chofen to attend him to the 
drawing-room; both of whom were prodi- 
gioufly fluftered; and yet, to my aftonifh- 
ment, they contrived to put a decent face up- 
on it, and fell into fewer improprieties than 
could have been expected. A drawing-room, 
however, was not their element; and, after 
{wallowing a little coffee, they withdrew, lea- 
ving honeft Melfort faft afleep in a corner of 
the fettee. 

Mr Umphraville and I took our leave. We 
were f{carce out of the houfe when he exclaim- 
ed, 


“Oo 
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«- O rus! quando ego te afpiciam ?” 


And, after a little paufe, * Good God!” 
faid he, ** Charles, can fuch fcenes be com- 
* mon at poor Me/fort’s? To what a degree 
s muft he have loft all refpect for himfelf, 
‘¢ and all tafte for true happinefs, who, for 
** fuch fociety as we have this day witnefled, 
** can forego the agreeable converfation of his 
** own family, or who can allow the elegance 
* of their amufements to be difturbed by the 
*intrufion of his loofe and riotous compa- 
“ nions ?” 

I reprefented to my friend, that he faw the 
matter in too ftrong a light. I obferved, that 
the excefs, on this occafion, had probably 
been greater than ufual; Mr Melfort was no 
wife fingular in the manner of entertaining, 
his friends; that, in this country, the general 
opinion juftified the obfervation of the poet, 
“ Fecundi calices quem non fecere difertum;” 
that wine was fuppofed neceflary to remove 
the natural referve of our manner, and give 
a proper degree of eafe and fpirit to our con- 
verfation. As to the appearance of Melfort 
and his friends in the drawing-room, I obfer- 
ved, that a little habit made the occafional in- 
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trufion of a drunken company be confidered 
as a fort of interlude, which ladies could bear 
without uneafinefs; and, at any rate, as it was 


an equal chance that their future hufbands 


would give fuch dinners, and receive fuch 
guefts, as their father did, it might not be im- 
proper to accuftom them, in their earlier days, 
to a fpecies of converfation and behaviour 
which they muft afterwards be obliged to en- 
dure. 

“ Ay,” fays he, * Charles, this is your way ; 
*‘ the follies of mankind are familiar to you, 
** and you are always ready to find an apolo- 
“* gy for them; but I, who, for many years, 
“‘ have only heard of them, cannot be fuppo- 
« fed to bear their defects with as much pa- 
*‘ tience. Iam fick of this town of yours; 
*‘ and, though I could have as much pleafure 
** as any man in witneffing fuch elegant man- 
“‘ ners, and partaking in fuch agreeable con- 
*¢ verfation, as we faw and enjoyed during a 
« part of this evening, if I mult purchafe it, 
“ by fharing in the intemperance, the noife, 
** and the folly which preceded it, fhould you 


** wonder if I long to return to my books and | 


© my folitude ?” 
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All impediments in fancy’s courfe, 
Are motives of more fancy. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


MipsrT the variety of objects around us, 

philofophers have frequently been em- 
ployed in pointing out and diftinguithing thofe 
which are the fources of pleafure, and thofe 
which are productive of pain; they have en- 
deavoured alfo to inveftigate the caufes and 
the qualities in the different objects by which 
thefe effects are produced. I fufpect that, in 
many cafes, we muft be obliged to have re- 
courfe to the original conftitution of our 
frame, and that the moft penetrating philofo- 
phical inquirers can often go no farther than 
to fay, thus Nature has made us. 

But whatever may be the original fources of 
our pleafure and pain, it is certain that there 
are various circumftances which may be point- 
ed out, as adding to or diminifhing both the 
one and the other; circumftances by which 
the 
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the warmth of expectation may be heightened 
or allayed, and the pangs of difappointment 
increafed or mitigated. 

It is a common obfervation, the juftice of 
which, I believe, will not be difputed, that 
every paflion increafes according to the dif_i- 
culty there is in its gratification. When once 
a defire for a certain object is raifed, every 
oppofition which occurs to the attainment of 
it, provided it be not fuch as cuts off all hopes 
of fucceeding, and every perplexity and em- 
barraffment thrown in the way, when the 
mind is engaged in the purfuit, inflames the 
defire ; the ebjeé&-becomes heightened and ex- 


aggerated in our ideas, the mind grows more 
attached to it, and the expectation of enjoy- 
ment from the poffeffion is increafed. 


To account for this appearance in our na 
ture, it may be obferved, that nothing is fo 
apt to make an object figure in the imagina- 
tion, as to have our attention long and ear- 
neftly fixed upon it. This makes it appear in 
fironger and more lively colours, - If it be an 
object of detire, it appears more and more cal- 
culated to give pleafure; if an object of aver- 
fion, it appears more and more calculated to 
produce pain. Every time we view it, there is 

an 
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an addition made to the impreffion we have re- 
ceived. The fenfations it has already given 
us ftill continue, and the paffion it has crea- 
ted receives additional force. If the object be 
pleafant, the mind dwells upon its good, if 
difagreeable, upon its bad qualities; it broods 
over them, it amplifies, it exaggerates them. 
Now, no circumftance is fo much calcula- 
ted to fix the attention upon any particular 
object as thofe difficulties which arife in our 
purfuit of it. The mind, unwilling to be o- 
vercome, cannot think of fubmitting to a de- 
feat, or of giving up thofe expectations of en- 
joyment which it has formed. Every little 
oppofition, therefore, that is met with, every 
obftruction thrown in the way, calls forth a 
freth confideration of the object. We takea 
view of it in its every form, to try if we can 
get the better of thofe difficulties, and remove 
thofe obftructions. The object itfelf, mean- 
while, gains complete poffeflion of the foul. 
It fwells and heightens in our imagination, and 
is no longer feen as it is by other men, nor as 
it would be by the fame perfon, were other 
objects allowed to have a place in his mind, or 
to divide his attention. 
From this circumftance in our nature, that 
fixing 
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fixing our attention upon any one object, or 
fet of objects, is apt to increafe or heighten 
them in our imagination, a variety of remarks 
might be made, tending to illuftrate the hi- 
ftory of the human heart. — It is owing to this 
circumftance, that a general lover feldom 
forms an attachment to any particular object. 
It is from the fame caufe, that the gentleman 
who follows no particular profeflion feldom 
exaggerates the advantages of any one. It is 
the merchant who limits his views folely to 
commerce that fees in too ftrong a light the 
advantages of trade; it is the man of learn. 
ing, who is fhut up within the walls of a col- 
lege, that exaggerates the advantages of lite- 
rature ; itis the fcholar who confines himfelf 
to one branch of fcience that is the complete 
pedant. The moral philofopher wonders 
how any man can be occupied by the dry un- 
pleafant ftudy of the mathematics, while the 
curious fabric of the human mind remains 
unexplored. The mathematician is equally 
furprifed that any man fhould compare the 
certainty of mathematical evidence to the 
vague inquiries of the moral philofopher. The 
geometrician, who, by the intreaty of his 
friends, was prevailed with to read the Cid of 

Corneille, 
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Corneille, wondered that any body fhould ad- 
mire .a thing in which nothing was proved. 
And the learned Budeus, when he was wri- 
ting his treatife concerning the Roman as, be- 
ing interrupted by his maid-fervant, who told 
him the houfe was on fire, bad her go tell his 
wife, for that he did not mind family-mat- 
ters. 

It would far exceed the bounds of this pa 
per to exhauft this fubject, or to take notice 
of the different remarks which may be drawn 
from it, either with regard to human fenti- 
ments and conduét, or in relation to the fine 
arts *. Ihall, therefore, confine myfelf to 
one other obfervation, ona point which has 
been treated of by Mr Addifon in the goth 
Number of the Speéator, where he juftifies, 
againft the ruling opinion at that time, the 
practice of thofe writers of tragedy who dif- 
regard what are called the rules of poetical ju- 
ftice. To his defence of that prattice, I think 
we may add one argument, which feems to 
have efcaped him, drawn from the effect of the 
oppofition above mentioned to heighten our 
paflion for a particular object. 


* See Elements of Critici/m. 
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There is implanted in the mind of every 
man a defire that virtue fhould be followed by 
reward, and vice by punifhment. But this 
defire, like every other, gathers new ftrength 
by oppofition, and rifes upon refiftance. 
When, therefore, a virtuous man, amidft all 
his virtue, is reprefented as unhappy, that an- 
xiety which we feel for his happinefs becomes 
fo much the greater; the more undeferved 
calamities he meets with, the higher is that 
principle raifed, by which we defire that he 
fhould attain an adequate reward ; the more he 
is environed and perplexed with difficulties, the 
more earneftly do we wifh that he may be deli- 
vered from them all ; and, even when he is cut 
off by premature death, we follow his memory 
with the greater admiration; and our refpec& 
and reverence for his conduct is increafed fo 
much the more, as all our prayers for his hap- 
pinefs, in this life, are difappointed. 

On the other hand, with regard to the vi- 
cious, nothing excites fo ftrongly our indig- 
nation againft vice, or our defire that it fhould 
be punifhed, as our beholding the vicious fuc-. 
cefsful, and, in the midft of his crimes, en- 
joying profperity. Were we always to fee 
the vicious man meeting with a proper pu- 

nifhment 
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nifhment for his guilt, wretched and unhappy, 
our eagerneis for his punifhment would fub- 
fide, and our hatred againft him would be 
converted into pity; his guilt would be for- 
got, and his misfortunes only would affect 
us. Before the trial of an atrocious criminal, 
the unanimous voice of the public is, that he 
fhould be led out to -punifhment, Suppofe 
him condemned, how altered is that voice ! 
His fate is now univerfally pitied and deplo- 
red; and, did not the fafety of thoufands 
depend on his fuffering, hardly, in any cafe, 
fhould we fee the laws of juftice finally put in 
execution. 

There can be no good reafon, ‘therefore, 
for obferving the rules of what is called pocti« 
caljuftice. The effect which a departure from 
thefe rules produces, affords the higheft pof- 
fible teftimony in favour of virtue. It thews, 
that, where virtue meets with calamities and 
difappointments, this, inflead of lefening it in 
our eftimation, only attaches us fo much the 
more warmly to its interefts ; and that, where 
vice is fuccefsful, inftead of creating a feeling 
in its favour, this only increafes our indigna- 


tion againft it. Were virtue always fortunate, 
Vou. Il, Cc were 
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wefe vice always unprofperous, that principle 
would be enfeebled, by which we defire the — 
reward of the one, and the punifhment of the 
other. 


P 











N° 78. SATURDAY, February 5. 1780 


To the AutHor of the Mirror. 


S$ 1R, 


HE praifes of friendip, and defcrip~ 

tions of the happinefs arifing from it, 
I remember to have met with in almoft every 
book and poem fince firft I could read. I 
was never much addicted to reading; and, im 
this inftance, I think, I have little reafon to 
put confidence in authors. How it may be im 
their experience, I know not; but, in mine, 
this fame virtue of friend/bip has tended very 
little to my happinefs ; on the contrary, Sir, 
when I tell you my fituation, you will find 
that I am almoft ruined by my friends. 

From my earlieft days, I was reckoned one 
of the beft-natured fellows in the world; and, 
at fchool, though [ muft confefs I did not ac- 
quire fo much learning as many of my com- 
panions; yet, even there, I was remarkable 
for the acquifition of friends. Even there, 
too, I acquired them at fome expence ; I was 

C2 flogged, 
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flogged, I dare fay, a hundred times, for the 
faults of others, but was too generous ever to 
peach; my companions were generous fellows 
too; but it always happened, I don’t know 
how, that my generofity was on the lofing 
fide of the adventure. 

I had not been above three years at college, 
when the death of an uncle put me in poflef- 
fion of a very confiderable eftate. AsI was 
not violently inclined towards literature, I 
foon took the opportunity which this prefent- 
ed me of leaving the univerfity, and entering 
upon the world. I put myfelf under the tui- 
tion of one of my companions, who generally 
{pent the vacations, and indeed fome of the 
terms too, in London, and took up my refi- 
dence in that city. There I needed not that 
propenfity which, I have told you, I always 
poffeffed, to acquire a multitude of friends ; I 
found myfelf furrounded by them in every ta- 
vern and coffee-houfe about town. But I foon 
experienced, that, though the commodity was 
plenty, the price was high. Befides a confi- 
derable mortgage on my eftate, of which one 
of my beft friends contrived to poflefs him- 


felf, I was obliged to expofe my life in a 
couple of duels, and had very near loft it by 
difeafe, 
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difeafe, in that courfe of friendthip which 
underwent in the metropolis. All this wag 
more a focial facrifice to others, than a grati~< 
fication to: myfelf. Naturally rather of a fo~ 
ber difpofition, I found more frequently dif- 
guft than pleafure amidft thofe fcenes of dif- 
fipation in which I was engaged. I was often: 
obliged to roar out a catch expreflive of our 
happinefs, at the head of a long table in a ta 
vern, though I would have almoft exchanged: 
my place for the bench of a galley-flave ; and 
to bellow for a bumper, when 1 would as foon 
have fwallowed the bittereft drug in the fhop 
of my apothecary. 

From this fort of bondage I contrived to 
emancipate myfelf by matrimony. I married 
the fifter of one of my friends, a girl good- 
natured and thoughtlefs like myfelf, with: 
whom I foon after retired into the country,, 
and fet out upon what we thought a foben 
well-regulated plan. The fituation was fo: 
diftant, as to be quite out of the reach of my 
former town-companions; provifions were 
cheap, and fervants faithful; in thort, every 
thing fo circumftanced, that we made. no doubt 
of living confiderably within our income. Our 
manner of life, however, was to be as happy: 

C 3 as 
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as prudent. By the improvement of my e- 
ftate, I was to be equally amufed and enrich- 
ed; my fkill in fportfmanthip (for I had ac- 
quired that fcience to great perfection at the 
univerfity) was to procure vigour to my con- 
ftitution, and dainties to my table; and, a- 
gaint the long nights of winter, we were pro- 
vided with an excellent neighbourhood. 

The laft-mentioned article is the only one 
which we have found come entirely up to our 
expectations, My talent for friend making has 
indeed extended the limits of neighbourhood a 
good deal farther than the word is commonly 
underftood to reach. The parifh, which is 
not afmall one, the county, which is propor- 
tionally extenfive, comes all within the deno- 
mination of neighbourhood withus; and my 
neighbour Gog?ry, who pays me an annual 
fporting vifit of feveral weeks, lives at leat 
fifty miles off. 

‘Some of thofe neighbours, who always be- 
come friends at my houfe, have endeavoured 
to pay me for their entertainment with their 
advice as to the cultivation of my farm, or the 
management of my eftate; but I have general- 
ly found their counfel, like other friendly ex- 
ertions, put me out of pocket in the end, 

Their 
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Their theories of agriculture failed in my 
practice of them; and the ingenious men 
they recommended to me for tenants, feldom 
paid their rent by their ingenuity. One gen- 
tleman, in particular, was fo much penctra- 
ted by my kindnefs and hofpitality, that he 
gencroufly communicated to me a project he 
had formed, which he fhewed me to be infal- 
lible, for acquiring a great fortune in a very 
fhort time, and oifered me an equal fhare in 
the profits, upon my advancing the fum of 
L 500, to enable him to put his plan more 
{peedily into execution. But, about a twelve. 
month after, I was informed that his project 
had mifcarried, and that my L. 500 was loft 
in the wreck of it. ‘This gentleman is almoft 
the only one of my friends, who, after having 
been once at my houfe, does not chufe to fre- 
quent it again. 

My wife is not a whit lefs happy in acqui- 
ring friends than myfelf. Befides all her rela- 
tions, of whom (for I chofe a woman of fa- 
mily) fhe has a very great number, every lady 
fhe meets at vifits, at church, or at the yearly 
races in our country town, is fo inftantane- 
oufly charmed with her manners and conver- 
‘fation, that fhe finds it impoffible to leave our 
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part of the country without doing herfelf the 


pleafure of waiting on Mrs Hearty at her own 
houfe. Mrs Hearty’s friends are kind enough ~ 


to give advice too, as wellas mine. After 
fuch vifits, I generally find fome improvement 
in the furniture of my houfe, the drefs of my 
wife, or the livery of my fervants. 

The attentions of our friends are fometimes 
carried farther than mere words or vifits of 
compliment; yet, even then, unfortunately, 
their favours are-juft fo many taxes upon us. 
When I receive a prefent of a delicate /al- 
mon, ora nice haunch of venifon, it is but a 
fignal for all my good neighbours to come 
and eat it at my expence; and, fome time 
ago, when a nephew of my wife fettled abroad, 
fent me a hogfhead of excellent claret, it coft 
me, in entertainments for the honour of the 
liquor, what might have purchafed atun from 
the wine-merchant. 

After fo many inftances in which my friend: 
Ships were hurtful to my fortune, I wifhed to hit 
on the way of making fome of them beneficial 
toit. For this purpofe, my wife and I have, for 
a good while paft, been employed in looking 
out for fome fnug office, or reverfion, to 
which my intereft with feveral powerful 

friends 
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friends might recommend me. But, fome 
how or other, our expectations have been al- 
ways difappointed ; not from any want of in- 
clination in our’ friends to ferve us, as we have 
been repeatedly aflured, but from various un- 
forefeen accidents, to which expectations of 
that fort are ‘particularly liable. In the courfe 
of thefe folicitations, I was led to engage in 
the political interefts of a gentleman, on whofe 
influence I built the ftrongeft hopes of fuccefs 
in my own fchemes; andI flattered myfelf, 
that, from the friendly footing on which I 
ftood with my neighbours, I might be of con- 
fiderable fervice tohim. This, indeed, he is 
extremely ready to acknowledge, though he 
has never yet found an opportunity of return- 
ing the favour; but, in the mean time, it 
kept my table open to all his friends, as well 
as my own, and coft me, befides, a headach 
twice a-weck during the whole period of the 
canvafs, 

In fhort, Mr Mirror, I findI can afford 
to keep myfelf in friends no longer. I mean 
to give them warning of this my refolution as 
fpeedily as poflible. Be fo good, therefore, as in- 
form fuch of them as read your paper, that E 

have 
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have fhut my gates, locked my cellar, turned off 
my cook, difpofed of my dogs, forgot my ac- 
quaintance, and am refolved henceforward, 
let'people fay of me what they will, to be no 
ene’s friend but my own. 


Tam, &c. 


JOHN HEARTY. 





N° 79. Tuespay, February 8, 1780. 


—— Tanto major fama fitis eff quam virtutis. 
Juvenat, Sat. 10. 


To the Autruor of the Mrrror. 


S1R, 


Here is, perhaps, no character in the 
world more frequent than that of your 
negatively good men; people who ftrictly con- 
form to the laws of decency and good order 
in fociety, whofe conduct is fquared to the 
rules of honefty and morality, and yet who 
never did one virtuous or laudable action from 
the day of their birth. Men of this fort feem 
to confider life as a journey through a barba- 
rous country, occupied by favages, and over- 
fpread with dangers in every quarter. Their 
only with is to fleer the fafeft courfe, to efcape 
any hidden {nares or precipices, and to avoid 
exafperating the enemy; but, to win them by 
offices of kindnefs, or attach them by real fers 
vices, they confider as a fruitlefs wafte of time, 
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a needlefs expence, and often a dangerous ex- 
periment. 


It is not a little furprifing, that thefe good) 
. fort of men thould, by the decency of their ex-) 


terior deportment, fo far impofe upon the 
world, as to glide on with eafe and fafety, to 
arrive often at riches and eminénce, and, from 
being free of the cenfure of every fpecies of 
open vice, to obtain not unfrequenily the re« 
{pe&t which is duc to virtue. 

You, Mr Mirror, like fome other rigid 
moralifts, feem, from the. general ftrain of 
your writings, to require fomething more to- 
wards the formation of a good man than the 
mere abfence of evil, or the mere livery of 
goodnefs. It muft be allowed, however, that, 
by a fcrupulous obfervance of certain #ules of 
decorum, and a timely ufe of the vocables of 
virtue, the exterior and vifible part of the 
charaéter is to be attained, which, for moft 
of the ufeful purpofes of life, feems to be 
quite fufficient. But, as there are ftill a few 
who go a little deeper, and are fcrupulous e- 
nough to require a purity of heart as well as 
of manners, it is pity, that thofe fincere good 
people fhould lofe all recompenfe for the fa- 
crifice they make of many comfortable gratifi- 

cations, 
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cations, while they fee the rewards of virtue 
as ‘certainly attained at a much fimaller ex 
pence. 

. From my concern for the few Ihave mens 
tioned, I have been confidering whether i€ 
were not poflible to devife fome means of un- 
mafking thofe of the former charatter, fome 
ftandard by which the two clailes might be 
compared, or ftatical balance which fhould 
fhow the difference of weight and folidity of 
fuch objects as have a fimilar appearance. I 
think, Sir, Ihave been fuccefsful, and fhall 
now propofe to you my plan. 

Imprimis, I lay it down as a rule, that men 
fhall not be judged of by the actions they per- 
form, but by /uch as they do not perform. Now, 
Sir, as thofe ufeful chronicles of facts, called 


‘ mews-papers, have hitherto been only the re- 


cords of what men have been daily a-doing, I 
propofe to publith a news-paper of a different 
kind, which fhall contain the daily intelligence 
of all fuch things as are not done. 

For the benefit of fuch as chufe to encou- 
rage my undertaking, I fend you a fpecimen 
of the work, which I can fafely promife, and 
hereby engage, fhall contain more in quantity 
than any other periodical regifter whatever. 


Vou. IIL. D “ Saturday 
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‘“¢ Saturday laft, being the feftival of Chrift- 
«© mas, a day which the late worthy Sir Tho- 
“* mas W. 
‘¢ a warm dinner to all the poor of the parifh, 





ufed to commemorate by giving 


‘* the fame was celebrated by his fon, the pre- 
“¢ fent Sir Thomas, with no folemnity what- 
‘6 ever.” 

*‘ Yefterday George B——, Efq; who, by 
* the death of an uncle, fucceeded lately to 
‘an eftate of L. 4000 per annum, gave no 
‘¢ anfwer to five charity-letters from the na- 
“‘ tural children of his deceafed relation, and 
‘‘ their mother, who works hard for their 
‘* maintenance,” 

‘‘ Inthe courfe of laft week four poor people 
“ died in the ftreets— owing to the great ine 
“ clemency of the feafon.” 

«¢ On Friday the 24th ult. the Duke of —— 
«¢ vifited the Royal Infirmary of this city, and, 
‘* after perufing the lift of contributions to 
*‘that humane and ufeful foundation, was 
* pleafed to give ——-a pinch of fnuff to the 
*© gentleman that ftood next him.” 

‘ It was confidently reported, fome days a 
‘0, that C—~ W——, Efq; had paid his 
‘* father’s debts; but this, we are affured, is 
** without foundation.” 


se In 
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“In ‘the action lately brought by E. L. a 
“ pauper, againft her fon-in-law, Lord —— 


“ for an alimony, feveral eminent counfel be« 
‘¢ ing applied to in behalf of the plaintiff, re- 


s¢ fufed to take any concern in fo fhameful a 
*€ profecution.” 

“ W. P. Efq; who lately fuftained a con- 
“¢ fiderable lofs by play, has not, as was aflert- 
“ed, fold his hunters and pack of harriers. 
‘¢ He has only difmiffed his chaplain, and cut 
“ off the allowance of fome fuperannuated do- 
* meftics on whom his father beftowed ans 
nual penfions.” 

‘¢ Whereas it has been reported, that R. V. 
* Efq; who fome time ago made a compofi- 
* tion with his creditors of five fhillings in the - 
“ pound, has of late given feveral entertain- 
“© ments of three courfes, we are defired to 
“ inform she public, from the beft authority, 
“ viz. his butler, that the faid gentleman ne- 
“ ver gives more than two courfes and a des 
“ fert.” 

* Laft night, between the hours of nine and 
ten, a fire broke out in the kitchen of R. H. 
* Eiq; which, after burning with fome vio- 
“ lence for two hours, was happily extinguifh- 
“ed, It did no farther damage than the con- 

D2 * fuming 
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« fuming of about 20 lb. of coals. It is fur- 
*¢ prifing how very few /uch accidents have 
** happened of late years.” 


Such, Mr Mrrror, is the nature of the. 
paper which I propofe fhall give daily intelli» 
gence of whatever is omitted to be done in 
this city and its environs. Befides the recoms 
mendation of novelty, its general ufefulnefs 
muft be fo apparent, that I can have very little 
doubt of its extenfive circulation. Iam, 


S 1k, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 


INTEGER. 





To the AurHor of the Mrrror. 


SiR, 
Am one of a family of young ladies who 
read your paper, with which we have been 
hitherto tolerably well pleafed, though we 


could with it were not quite fo grave, and had 
a little more /ove init. But we have found 
out, 
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out, of late, that it is none of your own, but 
moftly borrowed from other people. A coufin 
of ours, who is himfelf a fine fcholar, and has 
a great acquaintance among the critics, towed 
us many different inftances of this. Your firft 
paper, he told us, was copied trom the firk 
paper of the Speftator; and, upon looking in- 
to both, we found them exactly the fame, all 
about the author and the work from begin- 
ning toend, Your Umpbraville, he faid, was 
jut Sir Roger de Coverley 5 which we periedily 
agreed in, except that my After Bet/ey obfer- 
ved, Umphraville wanted the Widow, which 
all of us think the very beit part of Sir Roger. 
Your Bobby Button, “4 aflured us, was bor- 
rowed from N° 13. of the True Patriot, pu- 
blithed by Mr a. who writes Tom Jonesy 
and there, indeed, we found there was a fto- 
ry of a young gentleman who liked French 
wine better than his country, juit like Sir 
Bobby. N°? 72. which we thought a very /weer 
paper, he informed us was taken from the 
Night Thoughts ; and indeed, though we don’t 
underftand Latiz, we faw plainly, that; the 
Mottos were the fame toa 7. All this, how- 


ever, we might have overlooked, had net a 


gentleman, who called here this morning, 
D 3 who 
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who ufed formerly to be a great advocate for 
the Mrrror, confeffed to us, that our cou» 
fin’s intelligence was literally true ; and, more 
than all that, he told us, that your very laft 
number was to be found, every word of it, 
in Fohnfon’s Di&ionary. 

We fend you, therefore, notice, Sir, that 
unlefs you can contrive to give us fometlling 
new for the future, we fhall .be obliged to 
countermand our fubfcription for the Mir 
ROR. We can have a reading of a frefh No» 
vel every morning, for the moncy, witha 
Spick and fpan new ftory.in it, fuch as none 
of us ever read or heard of in all our lives bes 
fore. 


Yours, &c. 


EVELINA. 











N°S8o. Saturvar, February 12. 1780. 
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Ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat,. ut /peciofa dehinc miraculo promat.. 
Hor. 





Uruors have been divided into two 

claffes, the inftructive and the enter- 
taining, to which has been added a third, who 
mix, according to Horace, the ‘‘ utile dulci,” 
and are, in his opinion, intitled to’the highett 
degree of applaufe. 

Readers complain, that, in none of thefe 
departments is there, in modern writing, much 
pretenfion to originality. In f{cience,,they fay, 
fo: much has been. already difcovered, that all 
a modern writer has left is, to explain and 
enforce the fyftems of our predeceflors ; and, 
in literature, our fathers have fo exhaufted 
the acutenefs of reafoning, the flafhes of wit, 
the luxuriance of defcription, and the inven- 
tion of incident, that an author now-a-days 
can only give new form, not matter, to his 
argument; anew turn, not thought, to his 
epigram ; 
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epigram; new attitudes, not object, to his 
picture; new language, not fituation, to his 
ftory. 

HoWever true this complaint may be in the 
main, there is one clafs of writers to whom 
the charge of tritenefs docs, 1 apprehend, ve- 
ry little apply. They are generally of the firft 
fpecies mentioned above, who publifh ufeful 
information to mankind ; yet, in the laft quar- 
ter of the 18th century, their information is 
often as new as if they had written in the in- 
fancy of art and of fcience, when every field 
was open to the refearches of induftry, and 
the invention of genius. The writers I allude 
to, are the authors of thofe little eflays which 
appear in the learned world under the title of 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The neceflary and ornamental arts of life 
are equally the objects of the clafs of authors 
whom I defcribe. In both, I will venture to 
affert, that the novelty of their productions is 


equal to their ufefulnefs. 
It was formerly imagined, that difeafe was 


an evil which mankind had inherited as a pu- 
nifhment for the lapfe of their progenitor. 
Milton has given, in his Paradife Loft, a ca- 


talogue of fome of thofe tormenting maladies 
which 
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which were to be felt by the race of fallen 4- 
dam.—So has Dr Dominiceti in an advertife- 
ment, which is now lying before me; but, 
with the moft extraordinary force of original 
difcovery, has informed us, that, in his treat- 
ment of thofe diforders, there is no evil, no 
pain, but, on the contrary, much pleafure, 
and even luxury. ‘ / engage,” fays the Doc- 
tor, ** with pleafure, and even luxury, to the 
“ patient, to increafe or diminifh the vital heat, 
“ and the circulatory, fecretory, and excretory 
“ funétions ; to foften and relax the too hard 
“and dry mufcular and nervous fibres, and 
“ contratted ligaments ; and to harden and make 
“ compatt, and give the proper tone and elafti- 
“ city to the too moift and flabby mufcular and 
“nervous fibres and relaxed finews, and pro 
“ vide and eftablifh an equilibrium between the 
fluids and veffels; to fweeten acrid, corrofive, 
“and faline humours; and to cure the dropfy, 
“ afthma, confumptions, colic, gravel, rhbeu- 
“ matifm, palfy, pleurify, and fevers, flone 
“and gout, fcurvy and leprofy ; to mollify and 
“and deftroy inveterate callofities, to deterge 
“ and cure obftinate ulcers, &c. 

-“ Thefe are not the reprefentations of a 
“ Quack’s bill; I deteft the arts of quackery as — 
“ much 
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** much as any man living. I deal not in nos 
“ flrums or myfteries, or magic or expedient te 


6 captivate : 
** Non fibi, fed toto genitum fe credere mundo,” 


If he who invented one new pleafure was 
formerly thought intitled to imperial mu- 
nificence, what reward does the Doctor de- 
ferve who has added as many luxuries to the 
lift as there are difeafes in the catalogues of 


nofology ? 
Our own country has the honour of pros 
ducing an author, who, in an advertifement 


publifhed not long ago, has added to the 
ftores of natural hiftory the following very 
curious facts, with regard to the properties of 
air and heat. Mr Fair, mafon, oppofite to 
the White-Hart Inn, Grafs Market, Edine 
burgh, thus delivers himfelf on the fubject of 
pneumatics. ** Air and/moke,” fays he, * are 
“© two elaftic fluids, capable of being condenfed 
“and expanded. Heat, or the fire in the 
“ grate, expands the air. Being expanded, 
‘* it becomes lighter. And, as it is in nature 
“* for light matter to fwim to the top of heavier, 
it rifes up the vent, carrying the fmoke a 

“ long 
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“¢ long with it. This is the principle by which 
“ fire burns, and Jmoke afcends. Now, that 
‘“‘ the particles of air may be brought above the 
“fire, that they may be heated to expand and 
“ carry off the fmoke, fhould be the chief care 
“of a mafon in finifbing of the fire-places. 
“ On the contrary, it is the caufe of fmoke.” 

‘6 The other caufe of /moke is the wind. Wind 
“is a current of the air always rufbing inte 
“ voids. At the fame time it goes forward by 
“the law of gravity, it has a tendency te 
prefs downwards. Now, when it blows over 
“any one objeét higher than the chimney-top, 
“ gravity brings it downward, prefing the 
“ fmoke before it.” 

It will be obferved, that, like many other 
great theorifts, Mr Fair ufes a language in fome 
places a little obfcure ; and that, in others, as 
where he mentions the tendency of wind to 
prefs downwards, his expreffion borders on 
the jocular; a liberty in- which fome of the 


~ greateft philofophers have frequently indul- 


ged. 

Thefe difcoveries, however new and afto- 
nifhing, are not fupernatural. But I have juft 
now read an advertifement, which carries its 
information beyond the bounds of pace and 


time ; 
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time; and, though the modefty of its author 
allows that fhe has borrowed fomething from 
the Eaftern Magi, may fairly be deemed an o- 
riginal. ‘* Mrs Corbyn, at N° 41. Stanhope- 
“6 fireet, Clare-market, London, by the ges 
“ nuine rules of the real aftronomical arcana, 
“‘ for which the wife men of the Eaft were fa 
* noted, undertakes to anfwer all legal aftro- 
* logical queftions, in amoft furprifing man- 
“ner. Continues to give the moft amazing ac- 
© counts of perfons by fea and land. Gives ats 
“ tendance at the warehoufe every day from 
‘¢ ten in the morning to eight at night.” The 
wife mén of the Eaft, and fome other aftro- 
logers, might perhaps retail fome predictions; 
but the idea of a warehoufe of prophecy was, 
I am perfuaded, referved for Mrs Corbyn of 
Clare-market. 

In the ornamental department of fcience, 
has there been any thing, fince the days of 
Medea, that could fo effectually give beauty 
to homelinefs, or reftore youth to age,. as the 
Circafian Wafb, or the Venetian Flower was 
ter ? or has the cunning of art ever rivalled 
the productions of nature more fuccefsfully 
than in the Elaftic Cufbion and Spring Curly, 
“‘ which,” fays the advertilement, * are as 

“6 natural 
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*¢ natural and becoming, nay, by many thought 
‘6 more fo, than the natural hair itfelf ?” 

Nor is the merit of thofe gentlemen much 
inferior, where they apply arts already difco- 
vered to purpofes which their inventors ne- 
ver dreamed of. Socrates was faid to have 
brought down philofaphy from heaven to 
dwell with men. I think the fame evlogium 
may be fairly beftowed on the very ingenious 
artift, who has informed us in an advertife- 
ment, ‘ That he makes leather breeches dy the 
“ rules of trigonometry.” 

Having thus done juftice to the merit of 
thofe authors, in point of fubftance, I proceed 
to fhew their excellence in the compofition 
and ftyle of their productions. Amidft a va- 
riety of inftances, I fhall make choice of one, 
merely becaufe it {trikes my view in laft night’s 
Public Advertifer. It is the produétion of a 
very voluminous writer in this department, 
Mr Norton of Golden-Square. 

“ E. S. Gent. of Tenterden in Kent, was 
“long afflifted with an inveterate fcorbutic 
“diforder. It firft broke cut in hot pimples 
“and dry fcales all over his face; then apa 
“ peared in great blotches on various parts of 
“his body, and edematous fwellings in his legs, 

Vou. Ill. E 6 which 
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“ which terminated in dreadful excoriations, 
“and fetid ulcers. All this was attended with 
“¢ a total lofs of appetite, and, at laft, with 
« fuch extreme languor and debility, that the 
“ poor gentleman was utterly defpaired of by 
“ feveral of the moft eminent of the faculty 
¢ who attended him; till, at laft, by the pro 
** yidential difcovery in the news-papers of the 
“ eficacy of Maredant’s drops, by taking 
« few battles of them, all the above terrible 
«* /ymptoms began gradually to difappear, bis 
“appetite returned, his complexion regained 
“its priftine bloom, his fkin became as fmooth 
“ as that of a new born babe, and his flefb re 
“‘ covered the’ foundnefs and elafticity of the 
“© mof? vigorous habit. He has ever fince been 
“ perfeEtly fiout, hale, and aétive, and has 
“* had three children born to him, all thriving 
“* and healthy.” 

This may be confidered as a fort of tragi- 
comic recital, and, if examined by the rules of 
Ariftotle, will be found to contain all the re 
quifites of the beft dramatic compofition, 
Here is a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
The beginning, the breaking out of Mr S's 
diforder; the middle, the progrefs of the 
difeafe ; the end, its perfeét cure. Here, too, 

ia 
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in fome fort, ‘is the Ayrepiie, and here evi- 
dently the Tlegr7erex, the two great beauties 
of a perfect drama; the Ayrapics, the provi- 
dential difcovery of Maredant’s drops; the 
Tlepiterez, the change of fituation from 
pimples and fcales to a blooming complexion, 
from blotches and ulcers, to fmoothnefs of 
fkin and foundnefs of fieth, from extreme de- 
bility and langour, to being the father of 
healthy children. 

Nor is this clafs of writers lefs remarkable 
for adaptation of ftyle than for correétnefs of 
compofition. The advertifement above reci- 
ted of Dr Dominiceti, and the daily perform- 
ances of Meff. Chriftie and Anfell, thew to what 
elevation they can raife it, when the fubject 
requires elevation. On the other hand, where 
fhall we find more truly charatteriftic fimpli- 
city than in the following notice from a gen- 
tleman-tailor ? ‘* Wanted, by a fingle gentle 
“ man-tailor, a fervant-maid, to a&t as hsufe- 
“ keeper and cook, where a girl is kept to attend 
“and wait upon the mafter. None need apply 
“who will pretend to manage the kitchen- 
“fire without his dire‘ions, as he underftands 
“the management of coal-fires, which few 
“fervants in this town do. As be commonly 

E2 “ dines 
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** dines out of a Sunday, he expetts his fer+ 
** vants to go to church, inftead of cooking dain- 
* ties to themfelves, fuch as Jhoulders of veal 
“ fuff'd, &c.3 as, though he is a jingle man, 
“ he is very well infirufted by a neighbour how 


“to manage his family ———— Apply next door 
6 to the fleps, Panton Square.” 

Other writers, often equally poor and 
proud, may perhaps object to the clafs of au- 
thors whom I commemorate, that they write 
not from the love of fcience, or the defire of 
fame, but from motives merely interefted and. 
felfith. But a little acquaintance with many 
of their productions will effectually remove 
this reproach. Is it not benevolence alone 
that forces Mr Speediman, in fpite of his na- 
tural modefty, to addrefs the public in an ad- 
vertifement ? ‘ Mr Speedimman would be un~ 
“6 juft to the public if he any longer delayed ace 
“6 quainting them ¢° the virtues of his ftomach 
* pills.” Are there not daily advertifements 
of fales * far below prime coft,” which conti- 
nue for feveral years, to the evident advan- 
tage of the public, and lofs of the advertifer? 
and does not Mr Mele/worth prefs adventurers 
in the lottery to purchafe his tickets and 

fhares,, 
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fhares, though he knows, by certain calcula- 
tion, that they are to be drawn prizes ? 

To fuch men, may not the above-quoted 
motto of the illuftrious Dr Dominiceti be soft 
defervedly applied ? 


Non fibi, fed toto genitum fe credere mando,” 


which, however, as malice is always ready to 
detra&t from merit, I heard a wicked wag of 
my acquaintance tranflate Vother day to a 
company of ladies, ‘* That the Doétor’s fumi- 


gations were to make himfelf live, and to 
kill all the world befide.” 
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Tuespay, February 15. 17808 


To the AuTHoR of the Mirror. 


S rR, 
OE, time ago-you inferted in your paper. 
a letter from a lady who fubfcribed her- 
felf S. M. giving an account of the hardfhips 


fhe has fuffered as the daughter of a man of. 
fortune, educated in the midft of affluence, 


and then left to the fupport of a very flender 
provifion. I own the fituation to be a hard 
one; but-it may, perhaps, afford her fome 
confolation to be told, that there are others, 
feemingly enviable, which are yet as diftreffs 
ful, that derive their diftrefles from circume 
ftances exactly the reverfe of thofé in which 
Mifs S. M. is placed. 

I loft my father, a gentleman of confider- 
able fortune, at an agefo early, that his death 
has fcarce left any traces on my mind, I can 
only recolleét, that there was fomcthing of 
buttle, as well as of forrow, all over the 
houfe; that my coloured /a/b was changed 
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for a black one; and that I was not allowed, 
to drink Pappa’s health after dinner, which,. 
before, I had been taught regularly to do. 
Soon after, I can remember my. Mamma being. 
fick, and that there was alittle brother born, 
who was much more attended to than I. As. 
we grew up, Ican remember his getting finer: 
play-things, and being oftener the fubject of 
difcourfe among our vifitors: and that fome- 
times, when there were little quarrels in the 
nurfery, Billy’s maid would. tell mine, that. 
Mifs muft wait till her betters were ferved. 

A fuperiority to which I was fo early ac- 
cuftomed, it gave me little uneafinefs to bear. 
The vivacity natural to children, which in me. 
was fupported by uninterrupted good health, 
left-me no leifure to complain of a preference,, 
by which though my brother was diftinguifh- 
ed, he was feldom or never made happier.. 
‘Fhe notice, indeed, to which his birth-right. 
intitled him, was often more a hardfhip than 
aprivilege. He was frequently kept in the 
drawing-room with Mamma, -when he would. 
have much rather been with me. in the gar- 
den; he was made to repeat his leffon to the 
company, that they might admire his parts 
and his progrefs, while I was fuffered to be. 


playing 
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playing blind-man’s-buff below ftairs ; he was 
fet at dinner with the old folks, helped to 
light things that would not hurt him, obliged 
to drink toaft and water, and to behave him- 
felf like a gentleman, while I was allowed to 
devour apple-dumplin, gulp down fmall-beer, 

and play monkey-tricks at the fide-table. 
That care, however, which watched _ his 
health, was not repaid with fuccefs; he was 
always more delicate, and more fubjeét to little 
diforders than I; and at laft, after comple- 
ting his feventh year, was feized with a fever, 
which, in a few days, put an end to his life, 
and transferred to me the inheritance of my 

anceftors. 
After the firft tranfports of my mother’s 
grief were fubfided, the began to apply herfelf 
to the care of her furviving child. I was now 
become inheritrefs of her, anxiety as well as of 
my father’s fortune; a remarkable change was 
made in every department of-my education, 
my company, and my amufements. Inftead 
of going along with a fet of other girls of my 
own age to a clafs for learning French, and a 
public writing-/chool, teachers were brought 
into the houfe to inftrué&t me privately; and, 
though I ftill went to a dancing-/chool three 
days 
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days in the week, to practife the leffons which 


I received from an eminent mafter at home, 
yet I was always attended by my mother, my 
governefs, or fomebody, by whofe fide I was 
ftuck up before and after the dance, to the 
great vexation of myfelf, and the ridicule 
of my former companions. Of companions, 
indeed, I was now altogether deprived. I 
was too confiderable a perfon to affociate with 
thofe in whofe fports and amufements I had 
formerly been fo happy to fhare; if at any 
time I ventured to mention a with for their 
fociety, I was immediately checked by an ob- 
fervation of my Mamma, that fhe believed 
they were very good girls, but not fit compas 
ny for me. 

To prevent the folitude in which my fupe- 
riority would have thus placed me, a litle 
girl, an orphan niece of my mother’s maid, 
was taken into the houfe, whofe office it was 
to attend me during all my hours of ftudy or 
wnufement, to hold the pin-cufhion while my 
maid was drefling me, to get leffons along 
with me, and. be chid if I neglected them, 
to play games at Draughts, which fhe was ne- 
ver to win, and to lift the Shuttlecock, which 
Lcommonly let fall; in fhort, the was to ferve 

me¢ 
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me for the practice of all that infolence which 
the precepts of others had taught me I had a 
right to afflume. I feel, at this moment, Mr 
Mrrgor, the moft fincere compunttion for the 
hardfhips which this poor girl fuffered while 
fhe was with me; hardthips from which, at 
laft, the freed herfelf, by running off with a 
recruiting ferjeant; yet I was taught, at the 
time, to call her fubfiftence a bounty, and to 
account myfelf generous when I beftowed any 
trifle beyond it. 

While my mind was thus encouraged in 
perverfion,. the culture of my body was 
little lefs prepofterous. ‘The freedom and ex- 
ercife, which formerly beftowed health and 
vigour, I now exchanged for the conftraints 
of fafhion, and the lazinefs of pride. Every 
fhackle of drefs which the daughters of any 
great man were underftood to wear, I was 
immediately provided with, becaufe I could 
afford it as well as they. I was never allowed 
the ufe of my limbs, becaufe I could aforda 
coach ; and, when attacked by the flighteft 
diforder, immediate recourfe was had to the 
phyfician, becaufe I could afford a fee. The 
confequence was natural; I loft all my former 
fpirits, as well as my former bloom; and, 
whea 
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when I firft put on the womanly garb, I was 
a fine lady complete, with cheeks as pale, and 
nerves as weak as the fineft. 

I was now arrived at a period when atten- 
tion and anxiety were to be pointed almoft 
folely to one object, the difpofal of my perfon 
in marriage. With regard to this event, I 
was equally the flave of my mother’s hopes 
and fears. I was dreffed and re-dreffed, fquee- 
zed and pinched, that I might catch a fine 
gentleman who had lately returned from his 
travels. I was often hurried feveral miles in 
the dark to a ball at our county-town, to dif- 
play myfelf to a Lord who was to be of the 
party there; I was walked over hedge and 
ditch, in order to captivate a country-fquire 
of a very large eftate in our neighbourhood ; 
and I was once obliged to hazard my neck, 
that I might go out a hunting with a Duke. 
On the other hand, I was in perfeé&t durance 
when any improper man had been feen to 
look at me. I was forced to leave the parifh- 


church, upon information received of a young 
gentleman having bribed the beadle with a 


fhilling to admit him into the next pew; my 
dancing-mafter was changed, becaule his wife 
died while he was attending me; and my 


drawing- 
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drawing-mafter, an old bachelor of threefcore, 
was difmiffed, becaufe he happened to put his 
hand on mine in fhewing me how to manage 
my Crayons. The only poor man with whom I 
was allowed to aflociate was the clergyman of 
our parifh, a very old gentleman of the mok 
irreproachable character. To this indulgence, 
however, I was more indebted than my mo- 
ther was aware, or I had any reafon to hope, 
Pofleffed of excellent fenfe and great learn. 
ing, the good man was at pains to teach me 
the ufe of the firft, and the value of ‘the lat 
ter. By his afliftance, my mind, which, be- 
fore, had always been either uncultivated or 
mifled, was informed with knowledge more 
ufeful than the extent of my fortune, or the 
privileges of my birth. He fhewed me the 
folly of pride, and the meannels of infolence; 
he taught me the refpect due to merit, the 


tendernefls to poverty, the reverence to mif 


fortune; from him I firft learned the dignity 
of condefcention, the pleaiures of civility, the 
luxury of beneficence. He died, alas! be- 
fore I could receive the full benefit of his ine 
fiructions, before he was able to eradicate the 
effecis of carly perverfion and habitual indul- 
gence; and left me rather in a condition to 


feel 
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feel the weaknefs of my mind than to recover 
its ftrength. 

My mother did not long furvive him. 1 
had been forced to fee the errors of her judge- 
ment, though I could never doubt the warmth 
of her affection. Iwas unfortunate enough to 
lofe her affiftance, when her affiitance would 
have been more ufcful, and her indulgence 
lefs prejudicial. In the management of my 
fortune, which has now devolved on me, I 
am perplexed with bufinefs which I do not 
underftand, and harafied by applications which 
I know not how to anfwer. I am fometimes 
puzzled with ichemes for improving my eftate, 
fometimes frightened with dangers that threat- 
en to diminifh it; I am vexed with the come 
plaints of poor tenants, and plagued with the 
licigioufnefs of rich ones, 1 never open a letter 
from my {teward in the country without unea- 
fincis; and a vifit from my agent in town is to 
me like that of a bailiff. Amidit all thefe dif- 
ficulties, [ have no relation whom I can truft, 
and no friend to whom I can lean; the inte- 
reft which people have in deceiving me, de- 
prives me of confidence in advice, or pleafure 
in approbation. In fhort, it is my fingular 

Vo. III. F misfortune 
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misfortune’to poffefs wealth with all the em- 
barrafiment of poverty, and power with all the 
dependence of meannefs. 


~ 


fam, &c. 


OLIVIA. 
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HE paper of to-day was received from 

an unknown hand feveral weeks ago. 
The publication of it may, perhaps, appear 
rather unfeafonable after the laft Gazette. 
There is ftill, however, much truth in my 
correfpondent’s obfervations, who, 1 dare fay, 
will not regret that Sir George Rodney’s fuc- 
cefs has fomewhat leffened their force. 


For the Mrrror. 


Romulus et Liber pater, et cum Caffore Pollux, 
Poft ingentia falta, Deorum in templa recepti. 
Hor. Ep. 


EN who either poffefs a natural fourne(s 
of temper, or who have been unfortu- 
nate in the world from accident or impru- 
dence, or perhaps think they have been fo 
from over-rating their own deferts, are apt 


to afcribe to human nature a variety of vices 
and imperfections. ‘They confider thefe as the 
F 2 chief 
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chief ingredients of the compofition of man- 
kind, and that their virtues and good qualities 
are only exceptions from the general rule, like 
accidental ftrokes of genius, or colouring, in 
the works of a painter whofe performances, 
on the whole, are coarfe and irregular. 
Nothing can be more groundlefs and unjuf 
than this accufation. I am convinced, that, 
upon a thorough examination, though we 
might difcover many vicious and profligate 
individuals, we fhould find, in general, that 
human nature is virtuous and well difpofed, 
and little merits the abufe that peevifh or un- 
fortunate men are inclined to beftow upon it, 
One charge, much infifted upon againf 
mankind, is public ingratitude. With what 
juftice or truth this is urged, we may judge, 
by examining the behaviour of men fiom the 
earlieft period to the prefent times; and, in 
doing fo, I flatter myfelf we fhall be able to 
difcover that the reverfe is true, and that a 
ftrong fpirit of gratitude has appeared on all 
occafions where it was due, though, in dif- 


ferent ages and countries, it has been exprefl- 


ed in a different manner. 
In AXgypt and ancient Greece, the tribute 
paid by the public voice to the benefactors of 
mankind, 
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mankind, was to confider them as objects of 
divine worthip, and, for that purpofe, to in- 
roll them among the gods. Such was Ceres, 
for the invention of corn, Bacchus, for the 
difcovery of wine, and a variety of others, 
with whom every {chool-boy is acquainted. If 
aman of fuperior ftrength and valour hap- 
pened to repel an invader, deftroy a monfter, 
or perform any notable deed of public fer- 
vice, he was revered while living, and, after 
his death, his memory was refpected, and a 
fpecies of inferior worfhip was paid to him, 
as a hero, or a demi-god. 

In later times, in the Grecian ftates, the 
general who fought a fuccefsful battle, or de- 
ftroyed an enemy’s fleet, had ftatues eredted 
to him by the public voice, and at the ex- 
pence of the public. ‘The Romans did not 
think of honouring their active or fortunate 
commanders with ftatues; but they had their 
triumphs and ovations beftowed by the public, 
and fupported by the voluntary applaufe and. 
attendance of a grateful populace. 

I thould be extremely forry if the moderns 
yielded in the article of public gratitude either 
to the Greeks or Romans. I {hall not. enter 
vpon the practice or manners of other Euro- 
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pean nations; but I can venture to affert, 
with fome degree of confidence, that the 
people of Great Britain poffefs a degree of 
public gratitude unexampled in any other age 
or country. 

In making this affertion, I do not allude to 
public monuments, hereditary penfions, or 
thanks of parliament, which, though of a pu- 
blic, and feemingly of a general nature, may 
neverthelefs proceed from a very limited caufe. 
—I allude to that univerfal effufion of honet 
gratitude which the good people of England 
frequently beftow on fuccefsful commanders, 
by putting up their pictures as figns for their 
taverns and ale houfes, and frequenting thefe 
more than any other, till the reputation of 
the original begins to be obfcured, by the ri 
fing glory of fome new favourite. ‘ 

I muft, at the fame time, obferve, that 
great ftatefinen have feldom experienced this 
mark of public applaufe.- The late Mr Pitt 
was, indeed, an exception from the remark; 
but he was, in fact, a minifter of war only, 
and never meddled with finance. A firft Lord 
of the Treafury, let him be as wife as Ximenes, 
and as moderate as Fleury, cannot expect to 
be revered on the fign-poit of an. alchoufe; 
every. 
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every article of confumpt there has felt the 
weight of his hand; and, whether the com- 
pany get drunk in wine or punch, or enjoy 
the cool collations of tea and coffee, ftill the 
yeckoning recals ideas that lead to execra- 
tions on the whole fyftem of finance and taxa- 
tion, from the department of the firft mini- 
fier to the walk of the loweft excifeman; and, 
by an eafy tranfition, the diflike of the fyftem 
and the offices paffes, in fome degree, to the 
perfons of thofe who fill them. 

But, as the fame caufe of unmerited oblo- 
quy does not exift with refpecét to our admi- 
rals and generals, they have been often and 
much the objects of this fpecies of public gra- 
titude. It is: needlefs to go far back. In the 
year 1739, Admiral Vernon took Porto-bello 
with fix fips only. The public gratitude to 
him was boundlefs.—He was fung in ballads. 
—At the enfuing general election in 1741, he 


-was returned from theee different corpora- 


tions; but, above all, his portrait filled every 
fign-poit; and he may be figuratively faid to 
have fold the ale, beer, porter, and purl of 
England for fix years. 

Towards the clofe of that period, the Ad- 
miral’s favour began to fade apace with the 
colours 
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colours of his uniform; and the battle of Cul- 
loden was total annihilation to him. When 
the news of that victory reached England, a 
new object prefented itfelf to: the public fa- 
vour; and the honeft Admiral, in every fign- 
poft, made way for the more portly figure of 
the glorious Duke of Gumberland. 

The Duke kept poffeflion of the fign-pofts 
along time. In the beginning of laft war, 
our Admiral in the Mediterranean, and our 
Generals in North America, did nothing that 
could tend, in the leaft degree, to move his 
Royal Highnefs from his place; but the 
doubtful battle of Hamellan, followed by the 
unfortunate convention of Stade, and the ri- 
fing glories of the King of Pruffia, obliterated 
the glorious Duke of Cumberland as effece 
tually, as his Royal Highnefs, and the battle of 
Culloden, had effaced the figure, the memo- 
ry, and the renown of Admiral Vernon. 

The Duke was fo totally difplaced by his 
Pruffian Majefty, that I have fome doubts. 
whether he met with fair play. One circum. 
ftance, indeed, was much againft him ;_his fi- 
gure being marked by a hat with the Keven- 
buller cock, a military uniform, anda fierce 
look, a very flight touch of the painter con- 
verted: 
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verted him into the King of Pruffia; but what 
crowned the fuccefs of his Pruffian Majefty, 
was the title beftowed upon him by the bro- 
thers of the brufh, “ The glerious Protefant 
? words which added 4plendour to e« 
very fign-poft, and which no Britifh fubject 
could read, without peculiar fenfations of ve- 
neration and of thirft. 

For two years the glorious Proteflant hera 
was unrivalled ; but the French being beat at 
Minden upon the rft of Auguft 1759, by the 
army under Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick, 
the King of Prufiia began to give place a little 
to two popular favourites who ftarted at the 


6 hero;’ 


fame time, I mean Prince Ferdinand and the 
Marquis of Granby. — Prince Ferdinand was 
fupported altogether by his good conduct at 
Minden, and his high reputation over Europe 
as a general ;—the Marquis of Granby beha- 
ved with fpirit and perfonal courage every 
where; but his fuccefs in the fign pofts of 
England was much owing to a comparifon 
generally made between him and another Bri- 
tifh general of higher rank, but who was fup- 
pofed not to have behaved fo well. Perhaps 
too, he was a good deal indebted to another 
circumftance, to wit, the da/dne/s of his head. 

The 
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The next who figured in the fign-poft way 
was the celebrated John Wilkes, E/g; —'This 
public honour conferred on him was alfo an 
effufion of gratitude ; for he was fuppofed to 
have written the Earl of Bute, who was both 
a Scotfman and a favourite, out of power, 
and to have refifted and explained the illega- 
lity of general warrants. Befides, he fought 
a bloodlefs duel with E. Talbot, and was thot 
in the caufe of liberty by Mr Martin of the 
treafury. All thefe were great weights in the 
fcale of popularity; and, though Mr Wilkes 
never attained the glory either of Admiral Ver+ 
non or the Duke of Cumberland, yet his vifage 
has filled many a fign-poft, and much ale and 
gin has been fold under his aufpices. 

Thefe are the laft whom the people of Great 
Britain have thought worthy of being fo ho- 
noured; and, though the thing itfelf may 
feem ludicrous, yet the tale has a moral, by no 
means flattering to the well-wifhers of this 
country. 





We have been now for five years 
employed in attempting to reduce our rebel- 
lious colonies; we ‘have been two years at 
war with France, and one with Spain; many 
troops have been raifed, many millions have 
been expended ; expeditions without number 
have 
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have been planned and fupported, and the 
moft powerful fleets have been fitted out that 
the coafts and dock-yards of England ever be- 
held; yet, during this long period, with fo 
many opportunities and fo much force, we 
have not an admiral whofe head would fella 
fingle can of flip, nor a general whofe full 
length would procure cuftom for an additional 
pot of porter. 

That this expreffion of public gratitude may 
be fometimes mifplaced, I will by no means 
deny ; but ftill this tribute paid by the people 
is more likely, than any other circumftance, 
to be a fure proof of real merit. The Sove- 
reign may be mifinformed as to the defervings 
of thofe whom he is pleafed to honour ; and 
although, in the prefent reign, no fubftantial 
mark of unmerited favour has been confers 
red, yet every body remembers the late Gene-~ 
ral Blackney, who gave up Minorca, made a 
Lord for defending it, merely to fupport a 
finking adminiftration, What reliance can be 
had on the thanks of parliament as a proof of 
public merit, may be learned from the anfwer 
of a gallant fea-officer, (not an admiral), who, 
upon being told that the Houfe of Commons 
meant to give him thanks for his intrepid and 
fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful conduét on the coaft of France, 
fwore, if they did, he would inftantly refign 
his commifiion. 

Perhaps, at that time, fome recent inftance 
of party-injuftice and partiality had brought 
the thanks of parliament into difrepute ; but, 
be that as it may, I fhall never think our af- 
fairs, either by fea or land, in a profperous 
condition, till I fee the fign-pofts of England 
filled with frefh figures of generals and admi- 
rals, When that happens, it will be a fyre 
proof, that our affairs have takena favour. 
able turn, and that fome of our commanders 
have, at laft, aéted in a manner fuitable to the 
troops and treafure with which, from the be- 
ginning of this war, they have all been fo li- 
berally fupplied. 
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N a paper publifhed at Edinburgh, it would 
be improper to enter into any comparifon 

of the writers of this country with thofe on 
the other fide of the Tweed. But, whatever 
be the comparative rank of Scotti/b and Englifh 
authors, it muft furely be allowed, that, of 
late, there have been writers in this country, 
upon different fubje&ts, who are poffeffed of 
very confiderable merit. In one fpecies of 
writing, however, in works and compofitions 
of humour, ‘there can be no fort of doubt that 
the Englith ftand perfeétly unrivalled by theie 
northern neighbours. The Englith excel in 
comedy: feveral of their romances are replete 
with the moft humorous reprefentations of 
life and chara&ter, and many of their other 
works are full of excellent ridicule. But, in 
Scotland, we have hardly any book which aims 
at humour, and, of the very few which do, ftill 
fewer have any degree of merit. Though we 
have tragedies written by Scots authors, we 
have no comedy, excepting Ramfay’s Gentle: 
Vou. Ill, G Shepherd ; 
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Shepherd; and, though we have tender no- 
vels, we have none of humour, excepting 
thofe of Smollet, who, from his long refidence 
in England, can hardly be faid to have acqui- 
red in this country his talent for writing; 
nor can we, for the fame reafon, lay a perfe& 
claim to Arbuthnot, who is a ftill more illus 
ftrious exception to my general remark. 
There muit be fomething in the national genius 
of the two people which makes this remark- 
able difference in their writings, though it 
may be difficult to difcover from what caufe it 
arifes. 

I am inclined to fufpeé, that there is fome- 
thing in the fituation and prefent government 
of Scotland, which may, in part, account for 
this difference in the genius of the two coun- 
tries. Scotland, before the union of the two 
kingdoms, was a feparate ftate, with a parlia- 
ment and conftitution of its own. Now the 
feat of government is removed, and its con- 
ftitution is involved in that of England. At 
the time the two nations came to be fo inti- 
mately conneéted, its great men were lefs af- 
fluent than thofe of England, its agriculture 
avas little advanced, and its manufactures were 
jn their infancy. A Scotfman was, therefore, 

in 
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in this fituation, obliged to exert every nerve, 
that he might be able to hold his place. 

If preferment, or offices in public life, were 
his object, he was obliged to remove from 
home toacity, which, though now the me- 
tropolis of the united kingdoms, had former- 
ly been to him a fort of foreign capital. If 
wealth was the object of his purfuit, he could 
only acquire it at home by great induftry and 
perfeverance; and, if he found he could not 
eafily fucceed in his own country, he repaired 
to other countries, where he expected to be 
able to amafs a fortune. Hence it has been 
remarked, that there are more natives of Scot- 
land to be found abroad than of any other 
country. 

- People in this fituation are not apt to in- 
dulge themfelves in humour; and few hu- 
morous characters will appear. It is only in 
countries. where men wanton in the extrava- 
gancies of wealth, that fome are led to in- 
dulge a particular vein of character, and that 
others are induced to delineate and exprefs it 
in writing. . Befides, where men are in a fitua- 
tion which makes it neceflary for them to 
pufh their way in the world, more particular- 
ly if they are obliged to do fo among ftran- 

G 2 gers,. 
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gers, though this may give them a firmnefs 
and a refolutenefs in their condué, it will na- 
turally produce a modeft caution.and referve 
in their deportment, which muft chill every 
approach to humour. Hence, though the 
Scots are allowed to be brave and undaunted 
in dangerous fituations, yet bafhfulnefs, ree 
ferve, and even timidity. of manner, unlefs 
when they are called forth to.aétion,. are jufts 
ly confidered as making part: of their charac- 
ter. Men of this difpofition are not apt to 
have humour : it is the open, the carelefs, the 
indifferent, and the forward, who indulge in 
it ; itis the man who does not think of intereft, 
and who fets himfelf above attending to the 
proprieties of conduct. But he who has obs 
jects of intereft in view, who attends with cir- 
cumfpection to his conduét, and finds it necefs 
fary to dofo, is generally grave and filenty 

and feldom makes any attempt at humour. 
Thefe circumftances may have had a confi« 
derable influence upon the genius and temper 
of the people in Scotland; and, if they have 
given a particular formation to the genius of 
the people in general, they would naturally 
have a fimilar effect upon its authors: the 
genius 
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genius of an author commonly takes its direc- 
tion from that of his countrymen. 

To thefe.caufes, arifing from the prefent 
fituation and government of our country, may 
be added another circumftance,. that of there 
being no court or feat of the Monarch in Scot- 
land. It is only where the court is, that the- 
ftandard of manners can be fixed; and, of 
confequence, it is only in the neighbourhood 
of the court that a deviation from that ftand- 
ard can be exactly afcertained, or a departure 
from it be eafily made the object of ridicule. 
Where. there is no court, it becomes of little 
importance what drefs the people wear, what 
hours they obferve,. what language they exe 
prefs themfelves in, or what is their gencral 
deportment.- Men. living at a diftance trom: 
the court become alfo unacquainted with the 
rules of fafhion which. it eftablifhes,. and are 
unable to mark.or point them out. But the 
great fubject. for wit and ludicrous reprefen- 
tation arifes from. mens having a thorough 
knowledge of what isthe fafhionable ttandard. 
of manners, and being able to feize upon, and 
hold out a departure from it, in an humorous 
point of view.. In Scotland, therefore, which, 
fince the. removal of the court,, has become, 
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in a certain degree, a provincial country, there 
being no fixed ftandard of manners within the 
country itfelf, one great fource-of ‘ridicule is 
cut off, and an-.author, by that means, is not 
led to attempt humorous compofition, or, if 
he does, has little chance of fucceeding. 
There is another particular which may have 
had a very confiderable effect upon the genius 
of the Scots writers, and that is, the nature 
of the language in which they write: The old 
Scottith dialeét:is now banifhed from our books, 
and the Englith is fubftituted in its place. Bur, 
though our books be written in Englifh, our 
converfation is inScotch.: Of our language, it 
may be faid, as we are told of the wit of Sir 
Hudibras, that we have a fuit for holidays, 
and another for working-days. The Scottith 
dialec& is our ordinary fuit; the Englith is 
ufed only on folemn occafions. By this means, 
when a Scotfman comes to write, he does it 
generally in trammels, His own native origi+ 


nal language, which he hears fpoken. around 


him, he does not make ufe of; but he ex- 
prefies himfelf ina language in-fome refpedis 
foreign to him, and which he has acquired by 
ftudy and obfervation. When. a celebrated 
Scottish writer, after the publication of his Hi- 
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frory of Scotland; was firft introduced to 
Lord Chefterfield, his Lordthip, with that happy 
talent of compliment for which he was fo res 
markable, addreffed him, at parting, in thefe 
words: ‘* Iam happy, Sir, to have met with 
« you,— happy to have pafled a day with you, 
« —and extremely happy to find that you {peak 
* Scotch.—It would be too much, were you te 
“ freak, as well as write our language, better 
“ than we do ourfelves.” 

This cireumftance of aScottifh author not 
writing his own natural dialect, muft have a con- 
fiderable influence upon the nature of his litera- 
ry productions. When he is employed in any 
grave dignified compofition, when he writes 
hiftory, politics, or poetry, the pains he muft 
take to write in a manner different from that 
in which. he fpeaks, will. not much. affect his 
productions ; the language of fuch compofi- 
tions is, in every cafe, raifed above that of 
common life; and, therefore, the deviation 
which a Scottifh author is obliged-to make from 
the common language of the country, can be 
of little prejudice to him. But, if a writer is 
to defcend to common and ludicrous pictures 
of life; if,. in fhort, he is to deal in humo~ 
rous compofition, his language muft be, as 


nearly 
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nearly as poflible, that of common. life, that 
of the bulk of the people. But a Scotfman 
who wifhes to write Englifh cannot eafily do 


this. He neither {peaks the Englith dialed,. 


nor is it fpoken by thofe around him: any 
knowledge he has acquired of the language, is 
got from books, not from converfation. 
Hence Scottish authors may have been prevent- 
ed from attempting to write books of hu- 
mour ;, and, when they have tried it, we may 
be able, in fome meafure, to account for their 
failure. 

In confirmation of thefe remarks, it may be 


obferved, that almoft the only works of hue 


mour which we have in this country, are inthe 
Scottifh diale&t, and moft of them were writ 
ten before the union of the kingdoms, when 
the Scotch was the written, as well as.the {poe 
ken language of the country. The Gentle 
Shepherd, which is full of natural and ludie 
crous reprefentations of low life, is written in 
broad Scotch. Many of our ancient Scottith 
ballads are full of humour. If there have been 
Jately any publications of humour in this 
country, written in good Englifh, they have 
been mofily of that graver fort, called irony. 
In this fpecies-of writing, where the author 
himfelf 
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himfelf never appears to laugh, a more digni- 
fied compofition is admiffible; and, in that 
eafe, the difadvantage of writing in a language 
different from that in which the author fpeaks, 
or thofe around him converfe, is not fo fen- 
fibly felt. 
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| Clamant periiffe pudorem 
Cunfhi pene patres. Hor. 


O difpute the right of Fafbion, to en 
large, to vary, or to change the ideas, 

both of man and woman-kind, were a want 
of good breeding, of which the author of a 
periodical paper, who throws himfelf, as it 
were, from day to day, on the protection of 
the polite world, cannot be fuppofed capable. 
I pay, therefore, very little regard to the ob- 
fervations of fome antiquated correfpondents, 
who pretend to fet up what they call the in- 
variable notions of things, againft the opinions 
and practice of people of condition. At the 
fame time, I muft obferve, that, as there isa 
College in Phyfic, and a Faculty (as it is called 
in Scotland) in Law, fo, in Fa/bion, there is 
a feleét body, who enjoy many privileges 
and immunities, to which pretenders, or in- 
ferior practitioners in the art, are by no means 
intitled. There is a certain grace in the rude- 
nels, 
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nefs, and wit in the folly of a perfon of fa- 
fhion, to which one of a lower rank has no 
manner of pretenfion. 

I am afraid that our city (talking like a man 
who has travelled) is but a fort of mimic me- 
tropolis, and cannot fairly pretend to the fame 
licenfe of making a fool of itfelf, as London or 
Paris. The circle, therefore, taking them in 
the gros, of our fathionable people here, have 
feldom ventured on the fame beautiful irre- 
gularity in drefs, in behaviour, or in man- 
ners, that is frequently practifed by the lead- 
evs of the ton in the capitals of France or 
England. 

With individuals, the {ame rule of fubordi- 
nation is to be obferved, which, however, 
perfons of extraordinary parts, of genius a- 
bove their condition, are fometimes apt to o- 
verlook. I perceive, in the pit of the play- 
houfe, fome young men, who have got fud- 
died in punch, as noify and as witty as the 
gentlemen in the boxes, who have been drink- 
ing Burgundy; and others, who have come 
fober from the counter, or the writing-detk, 
give almoft as little attention to the play as 
the men of L. 3000 a“year.—My old fchool- 
acquaintance, Jack Woudbe, Vother morning, 
had 
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had a neckcloth as dirty as a Lord’s, and 
picked his teeth after dinner, for a quarter of 
an hour, by the afliftance of the little mirror 
in the lid of his tooth-pick cafe. I take the 
frft opportunity of giving him a friendly hint, 
that this praétice is elegant only in a man who 
has made the tour of Europe. 

Nature and Fa/bion are two oppofite powers, 
that have long been at variance with one an- 
other. The firft is. allowed to prefide over 
the bulk of the people known by the denomi- 
nation of the vulgar; the laft is peculiar to 
the higher orders of the ftate, and by her ho- 
nours they have a title to be diftinguifhed. 
Attention to interefting fcenes, civility to thofe 
we ought to oblige, and propriety in public 
behaviour, belong to Nature, and are there» 
fore the property of the people. It is a dire& 
infringement on the rights of Fafhion, if the 
inferior members of the community fhall laugh 
where they fhould cry, be noify where they 
fhould be filent, rude where they fhould be 
civil, or dirty where they fhould be cleanly. 
Thefe are the badges of greatnefs, and, like 
certain coats-armorial, are only to be borne by 
illuftrious perfonages. * 


Thefe are matters in which, I think, I may 
venture 
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venture to interpofe my advice or animadver- 
fion. But, as to fome more delicate fubjects, 
I am very doubtful whether they come within 
the limits of my jurifdiction, or how far it 
would be prudent in me to exercife it, if they 
did. I mean this as a general apology for not 
inferting a variety of letters from unknown 
correfpondents, giving me information of cer- 
tain irregularities in the manners and deport- 
ment of the fafhionable world, which they 
defire may be taken immediate notice of in 
the Mirror. One who writes under the fig- 
nature of Rufticus, tells me, that painting is 
now become fo common a practice among our 
fine ladies, that he has oftener than once been 
introduced to a lady in the ‘morning, from 
whom, till he informed himfelf of her name, 
he was furprifed to receive a curtfy at the play 
or the concert. Another, who {fubfcribes 
himfelf Modeftus, defires me to imitate the ex- 
ample of the Tatler, by animadverting, not 
on the large, but the fmall fize of the petti« 
coat, which, he fays, has fo fhrunk up this 
winter, that there is more of the —ankle 
feen than he can find countenance to look at, 
To the firft of thefe correfpondents I muft 
Vou. Il. H ani{wer, 
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anfwer, that I think the ladies, (whofe num- 
ber I am inclined to believe is fmall), who 
chufe to drefs their faces in rouge or carmine, 
are exempted from all cenfure; they certainly 
do it to pleafe themfelves, as they know 
how much it is detefted by the men. Or, 
perhaps, they are of that icy order of females 
who have made vows of perpetual celibacy, 
and thus varnifh over their beauty, as virtuofi do 
certain delicate natural productions, which are 
meant to be looked at, but never to be touch- 
ed. As tothe complaint of Modeftus, I can 
only account for the prefent fhortnefs of the 
petticoat, from the attention of the ladies be- 
ing fo much ingroffed about their heads, as to 
leave them no Ieifure to take care of the o- 
ther extremity; as generals who are anxious 
to cover one part of their works, are apt to 
leave an oppofite quarter defencelefs. 

But the moft ferious complaint I have re- 
ceived, is a letter fubfcribed Cenfor, arraigne 
ing, with true Juvenalian feverity, the con- 
duét of a certain Club,. which, in the words of 
my correfpondent, ‘ continues, in defiance 
“* of decency and good manners, to infult the 
“ public in Large Charaéters, in the front of 
** every 
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‘ every news-paper in town. This,” he adds, 
‘moves my indignation the more, when { 
* confider that feveral of its principal mem- 
“ bers are arrived at a period of life which 
“ fhould teach decorum, at leaft, if it does 
not extinguifh vice.” 

In anfwer to this angry correfpondent, 
I will tell him the following ftory. Some 
years ago, I happened to be in York, at the 


time of the afizes. Dining one day in a ta- 


vern with fome gentlemen of that city and its 
neighbourhood, we were violently difturbed 
by the noife of fomebody below, who hooted 
and hollow’d, fmacked his whip, and made 
his fervants found their French horns, in 
fhort, rehearfed, during the whole time of 
our dinner, all ‘ the glorious tumult of the 
“ chace.” Some of the company, after fe- 
veral ineffectual meffages by the waiter, began 
to be angry, and to think of a very ferious re- 
monftrance with the fportfman below. But 
an elderly perfon, who fat oppolite to me, pa- 
cified their refentment: “ I know the gentle- 
“man who difturbs you,” faid he; his 
“ head-piece was never one of the beft; but 
now, poor man! I believe we muft let him 
H 2 ** alone | 
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*¢ alone.—Since he is paft running down the 
«6 fox in the field, he mutt e’en be allowed to 
** hunt him in the parlour.” ‘ 
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Poffum oblivifei qui fuerim? Non fentire qui 
Jim? Quo caream honore? Qua gloria? 
Quibus liberis? Quibus fortunis ? 

Cic. ad ATT. 























PeRrIopicaL publication, fuch as the 

Mirror, is, from its nature, confined 
chiefly to profe compofitions. My. illuftrious 
predeceflor, the SpecyatTor, has, however, 
fometimes inferted a little poem among his 
other effays; and his example has been imitae 
ted by moft of his fucceflors. Perhaps it may 
be from this caufe, that, among the variety 
of communications I have lately received, ma- 
ny of them confift of poetical compofitions. 
I muft obferve in general to thefe correfpond- 
ents, that, ‘though the infertion of a poem 
now and then may not be altogether improper 
fora work of this kind, yet it is not every 
poctical compofition that is fit for it, <A 
poem may be poflefled of very confiderable 
merit, and may be intitled to applaufe, when 
publifhed in a poetical collection, thongh, 
H 3 from 
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from its fubje&t, its length, or the manner in 
which it is written, it may not be fuited to 
the Mirrér. I hope my poetical corre- 
fpondents, therefore, will receive this as an 
apology for their poems not being inferted, 
and will by no means confider their exclufion 
as proceeding from their being thought defti- 
tute of merit. 

Among the poetical prefents I have received, 
there is, however, one, which feems very well 
fuited to a work of this kind. The gentle- 
man from whom I received it fays, he has 
been informed, that it was founded on the 
following infcription (probably written from 
real feeling) on the window of an inn fituated 
in the Highlands of Scotland. © 


“* Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 

«* A life of wandering is the greateft wo; 

** On all their weary ways wait Care and Pain, 

«« And Pine and Penury, a meagre train ;-——— 

* A wretched Exs/e to his country fend, 

«* Long worn with griefs, and long without a 
** friend |” 


This poem contains a defcription of the fis 
tuation of a Scotch gentleman who had been 
obliged to leave his country for rebellion a+ 
gaint 
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gainft our prefent happy government. It 
points out the fatal confequences of fuch trea- 
fonable attempts, and reprefents the diftrefs 
of the perfon defcribed, in a very interefting 
and pathetic manner. 
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THe EXILE. 





An ELecyr. 





Were, ’midft the ruins of a fallen ftate, 
The once fam’d Tider rolls his feanty 
wave, 
Where half a column now derides the great, 
Where half a. ftatue yet records the brave ; 


- -~ wo 


With trembling fteps an Exile wander’d near; 
In Scotti/b weeds his fhrivel’d limbs:array’d ; 
His furrow’d cheek was crofs’d with many.a 
tear, 
And frequent fighs his. wounded foul be- 
. tray’d. 


Oh! Wretch ! he cry’d, that like fome trou- 
bled ghoft 
Art doom’d to wander round this world of 
fi~ wo, 


en While memory fpeaks of joys for ever loft, 
ae Of peace, of comfort, thou haft ceas’d to 
oft know! 


Thefe 
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Thefe are the fcenes, with fancy’d charms 
endow’d, 
Where happier Britons, cafting pearls away, 
The fools of found, of empty trifles proud, 
Far from the land of blifs and freedom ftray. 







Wou’d that, for yonder dome, thefe eyes 
could fee 

The wither’d oak that crowns my native 

, hill !— 

| Thefe urns let ruin wafte; but give to me 

The tuft that trembles o’er its lonely rill. 


















Oh! facred haunts! and is the hillock green 
That faw our infant-fports beguile the day? 
Still are our feats of fairy fathion feen ? 
Or is my little throne of mofs away ? 


Had but Ambition, in this tortur’d breaft, 
Ne’er fought to rule beyond the humble plain, 
Where mild Dependence holds the vaffal bleft, 
Where faith and friendfhip fix the chief- 
i tain’s reign; 


Thus had I liv’d the life my fathers led ; 
Their name, their family, had not ceas’d 
to be ; 
And thou, Monimia! on thy earthy bed: !— 
My name, my family, what were thefe to 
thee !— 
Three 
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Three little moons had feen our growing love, 
Since firft Monimia join’d her hand to mine; 

Three little moons had feen us bleft above 
All that enthufiaft hope cou’d e’er divine. 


Urg’d by the brave, by fancy’d glory warm’d, 
In treafon honeft, if ’twas treafon here, 

For rights fuppos’d, my native band I arm’d, 
And join’d the ftandard Charles had dar’d 


to rear; 


Fated we fought, my gallant vaffals fell, 
But fav'd their mafter in the bloody ftrife ; 
Their coward mafter, who cou’d live to tell 
He faw them fall, yet tamely fuffer’d life. 


Let me not think ;—but ah! the thought will 
rife, 
Still in my whirling brain its horrors dwell, 
When pale and trembling, with uplifted eyes, 
Monimia faintly breath’d a laft farewell ! 


“ They come, fhe faid; fly, fly thefe ruthlefs 
foes, 
** And fave a life, in which Monimia lives ; 
“ Believe me, Henry, light are all her woes, 
“Except what Henry’s dreaded purpofe 
‘* gives. 


« And 
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*¢ And would’ft thou die, and leave me thus_ 


“ forlorn, 
« And blaft a life the moft inhuman fpare? 
«Oh ! live in pity. to the babe unborn 
‘¢ That ftirs within me to aflift my prayer !—” 


What could Ido? contending paffions ftrove, 
And prefs’d my bofom with alternate weight, 
Unyielding honour, foft perfuafive love — 
I fled and left her—left her to her fate ! 


Faft came the ruffian band; no melting charm, 
That e’er to fuffering beauty Nature gave, 
The ruthlefs rage of Party can difarm ; 
Thy tears, Monimia, wanted pow’, to fave. 


She, and the remnant of her weeping train, 
Whofe faithful love ftill link’d them to her 
fide, 
Tora from their dwelling, trod the defert 
plain, ' 
No hut to fhelter, and no hand to guide. 


Thick drove its fnow before the wintry wind, 
And midnight darknefs wrapp'd the heath 
they paft, 
Save one fad gleam, that, blazing far behind, 
The ancient manfion of my fathers caft. 


Calmly 
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Calmly the faw the fmouldering ruins glare ; 
Tis paft, all-righteous God! ’tis paft, 
“ fhe cry’d; 
But for my Henry hear my lateft pray’r !—” 
Big was her burfting heart;— fhe groan’d, 
and died !— 








Still, in my dreams, I fee her form confefs’d 

Sailing, in robes of light, the troubled 
tky !— 

And foon, fhe whifpers, fhall my Henry reft—~ 

And dimly fmiling, points my place to die! 


I hear that voice, I fee that pale hand wave ! 
I come once more to view my native fhore; 

Stretch’d on Monimia’s long-neglected grave 
To clafp the fod, and feel my woes no 

more ! 
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To the AurHor of the Mirror. 


S1R, 


Any ineftimable medicines, as well for 
preferving health as for curing dif- 
eafes, are overlooked by our modern pratti- 
tioners. An attempt to revive fome of thofe 
obfolete remedies, though it may appear bet- 
ter fuited to a medical performance, yet does 
not feem altogether foreign to the MirRoR; 
fince a found mind, according to the well- 
known apophthegm, is in natural alliance with 
a found body, the fame publication which is cal- 
culated tor the improvement of the one; may, 
not improperly, be made fubfervient to the 
health of the other, 

1. The firft that I fhall mention is of fove- 
reign efficacy in reftoring debilitated ftomachs 
to their proper tone. It renders the body vi- 
gorous, and it prolongs the days of man even 
unto extreme old age. Of it Tu/pius, an emi- 
nent 
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nent phyfician of Amfterdam, treats in his 
Obfervationes Medicinales. ‘ 

In fome languages it is called Cha, in others, 
Tzai; but’ with us it has received the appel- 
lation of Tea. 

If. There is another fimple of a fingular 
kind: according to the great traveller Pietro 
della Valle, it is cooling in fummer, and warms 
in winter, without, however, changing its qua- 
lities. 

It expelled a gout of thirty years ftanding 
from the toes of the Reverend Alexander ad’ Al- 
bertus, a bare-footed friar of Marfeilles, aged 
feveaty. ’ 

For a long time Mudame de Lanfun could 
not waik without the aid of a crutch; and, 
no wonder; for the good lady “ had num- 
bered thie frofts of four fcore and two win- 
“ters.” She was feized with what my author 
calls a tertian guartan ague, which undoubt- 
edly is avery bad thing, though I do not find 
itin my-dictionary : but fhe tried Father A- 
lexander’s remedy ; her youth was renewed, 
as one might fay [comme rajeunie], and the 
threw away her crut¢h,. 

The wife of AM. Morin, phyfician at Gre- 
noble, was reduced to the lait extremity by a 
Vou. II. I confirmed 
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confirmed Ptific, of no lefs than fixteen years 
endurance: at length the Doétor found out a 
method of laying the difeafe that had fo obfti- 
nately haunted his bed. By way of experi- 
ment he adminiftered the remedy to his chere 
moitie [dear half], which is French for a wife. 
She recovered of her Ptific, and afterwards, 
by ufing the fame remedy, of another difeafe 
with a horrible Greek name, a Peripneumony. 

I might add many and various effects of this 
medicine ftill more wonderful. That of the 
public fpeaker, who was feized with a fit of 
modefty, is the moft remarkable. By taking 
a fingle dofe, he felt himfelf reftored to his 
wonted compofure of mind; and he declared 
that he could, with eafe, have fpoken out an- 
other hour. : 

For this, and other authenticated cures, the 
inquifitive reader is referred to the treatife of 
Philip Sylvefter du _—s concerning the vir- 
tues of Coffee. 

III. There is a certain weed, ** which, tae 
“*ken a while after meat, helps digeftion; it 
‘voids rheum, &c. A little of it~ being 
** {teeped over night in a little white wine, is 
‘€ a vomit that never fails in its operation. It 


** cannot endure a fpider, or a flea, or fuch 
§* like 
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«like vermin: it is good to fortify and pre- 
“ferve the fight, being let in round about 
“ the balls of the eyes once a week, and frees 
“them from all rheums, driving them back 
‘by way of repercuffion: taken into the flo- 
“mach, it will heal and cleanfe it; for my 
“Lord Sunderland, prefident of York, ta- 
“ king it downward into his ftomach, it cured 
him of an impofthume, which had been of a 
“long time engendering out of a bruife he 
“had received at foot-ball, and fo preferved 
his life for many years.” 
Thefe are the words of Howe, in his letters, 
where he enlarges on the praife of Tobacco. 
IV. But there is ftill another medicine of 
aftonithing virtues, which have been circume 
ftantially related by Matthiolus, an Italian 
phyfician of the fixteerith century: it is “a 
“liquid, which, when {kilfully prepared, 
“proves a powerful anti feptic [an oppofer 
“of corruption] to every thing fteeped in it; 
“and fo, by removing all tendency to cor- 
* ruption, it is a comforter and a reftorative, 
“and preferves and prolongs the lives of 
“thofe who ufe it. It not only cherifhes the 
“ natural heat, and preferves it im its full vie 
“gour, but it likewife renovates, as it were, 
12 * and 
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**and vivifies the animal fpirits, gives an as 
** prceable warmth to the ftomach, fharpens 
* the apprehenfion and underftanding, clears 
‘§ the eye-fight, and repairs the memory : it is 
** more peculiarly beneficial to thofe who are 
‘Sof too cold a temperament, and who are 
“ fubject to crudities of the ftomach, and o- 
** ther diforders proceeding from cold affec- 
‘tions. It therefore affords a fovereign re- 
* lief to all who are tormented with pains in 
‘the ftomach or bowels, proceeding from 
‘‘ wind or indigeftion ; as alfo to thofe who 
‘© are fubjeét to giddinefs, the falling ficknefs, 
‘¢4 relaxation of the nervous fyftem, inve- 
* terate melancholy, hypocondriacal difor- 
“ ders, palpitations of the heart, tremors, and 
‘* fainting fits.” 

Matthiolus fubjoins the method of ufing this 
medicine : 

R. Once a day a table fpconful of Aquavite ; 
diftilled from the beft wine. But, with all de- 
ference to his authority, Aguavita, diftilled 
even from the beft wine, is not fuperior in 
any of its virtues to our great ftaple, Whifly: 
for, from the refearches of our own patriotic ¢ 
philofophers, thefe two conclufions may be 
deduced; 1/7, That /’hiffy is a liquor pleafant 
to 
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to the tafte; and, 2dly, That it is a wholefome 
irit. 

V. I fhall conclude. with a receipt which: 
might have been confidered as of general im- 
portance ia the feventeenth century, and may 
prove of no lefs importance in the nineteenth. 

Bartholomeus Carrichters, in his Secret, b.2- 
¢.12. publifhed a recipe which is mightily 
commended by Heétor Schlands, in an epiftle 
to his learned friend Gregorius Haorflius; fee 
Horftii Epift. Medic.i. § 7. 1612. ‘** R. Dogs 
“ greafe, well diffalved and cleanfed, 4 ounces. 
“ Bears greafe, 8 ounces. Capons greafe, 24 
“ounces. ‘Three trunks of the mifletoe of 
“hazle, while green; cut it in pieces, and 
“ pound it fall, till it becomes moift: bruife 
“it together, and mix all in avial. After 
“you have expofed it to the fun for nine 
“weeks, you fhall extract a green ointment,, 
“wherewith if you anoint the bodies of the 


‘ bewitched, efpecially the parts moft affeSed, 


“ and the joints, they will certainly be cured.”’ 

This recipe was tried with amazing fuccefs 
in the cafe of a young girl whofe condition was 
truly deplorable; for ‘ fhe vomited feathers, 
“ bundles of ftraw, and a row of pins fuck in 
“blue peper, as frefo and new as any in the 
I 3 ‘© pedlar’s 
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S¢ pedlar’s fiall, pieces of glafs windows, and 
* nails of a cart-wheel ;” as may be feen in 
*© The Wonderful and True Relation of the Be» 
“6 witching a young girl in Freland, 1699, by 
Daniel Higgs. 

It is with the utmoft diffidence that I give 
my own fentiments in the Materia Medica, e- 
{pecially on a fubject which has been expreff= 
ly treated by fuch men as Dr Bartholomeus 
€arrichters, and Dr Heétor Schlands. May I 
then be permitted humbly to propofe this 
quare, Is there not fome reafon to conjec- 
ture, that the recipe fo effectual in the cafe of 
bewitching, would anfwer equally well in the 
cafe of childblains ? 


I am, &c, 


ANTIQUARIUS. 
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Men fear death as children fear to go in the 
dark; and, as that natural fear in children 

~ 48 increafed with tales, fo is the other. 

' Bacon. 


HEReE is in the mind of mana fund of 
fuperftition, which, in all nations, im 
all ages, and in all religions, has been attend- 
ed with’ effects powerful and extraordinary: 
In this refpeét, no one people feem intitled to 
boaft of any fuperiority over the reft of man- 
kind. All feem, at one time or other, to have 
been alike the flaves of a weak, a childifh, or 
agloomy fuperftition. When we behold the 
Romans,’ wife and great as they were, regula- 
ting their conduét, in their moft important af- 
fairs, by the accidental flight of birds; or, 
when threatened by fome national calamity, 
creating a dictator for the fole purpofe of dri- 
ving a nail into a door, in order to avert the 
impending judgement of Heaven, we art apt, 
according to the humour weare in, to finile 
at 
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at the folly, or to lament the weaknefs of hu- 
man nature. 

A little refle€tion, however, is fufficient to 

ew, that, with all our advantages, we our- 
felves are, in this particular, equally weak and 
abfurd. The modern citizen of Rome, who 
thinks he can appeafe an offended Deity, by 
creeping on his knees up the fteps of St Pe- 
ter’s fo many times a-day; or the pious Nea- 
politan, who imagines that carrying forth the 
relicts of St Januarius, is fuflicient to ftop an 
eruption of Mount Vefuvius, are equally ob- 
jects of pity with the good Roman, who de- 
youtly aflifted at driving the nail into, the 
temple of Jupiter Capitelinus. 

It is amufing to obferve the conduct of our 
firft reformers in this particular. Their pes 
netration led them to difcover the grofs errors 
and ‘manifold fuperftitions of the church of 
Rome, and their fpirit and ftrength of mind, 
aided by fortunate circumftances, enabled 
them to fet themfelves free from’ thofe 
fhackles in which Europe had been held for 
fo many ages. But no fooner had they done 
fo, than they and their followers adopted ans 
ether mode of fuperitition, in the place of 
that which it had coft them fo much pains to 
pull 
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pull down. To maffes, and crucifixes, and 
images, were fubfticuted a precife feverity of 
manner, and long fermons, and a certain mode 
of fanétifying the Sabbath, which were incul- 
cated as conftituting the fun of virtue, and as 
comprehending the whole duty of a Chriftian. 
So ingenious are men in finding out fomething © 
to put in the place of true piety and virtue! 
Neither is this confined to one religion or to 
one fe&t. To the fame caufe muft be attri- 
buted the broad brim and plain coat of the 
Quaker, the ablutions of the Centoo,, the pil- 
grimages of the Mahbometan, the fevere fafts 
obferved in the Greck church, with numberlefg. 
other inftances that might be mentioned, 
There is a fpecies of fuperitition, which per- 
haps might be traced back to a fimilar origin, 
that often lays ftrong hold of the imagination, 
and fills the:mind with terrors and apprehen- 
fions, which reafon and philofophy have not 
power to eradicate, when once they have fair- 
ly got hold of us. Of this fort is the dread 
of apparitions, of fpirits, and of witches, Mr 
Addifon, in an excellent paper in the Specta- 
tor, has fhewn the folly of thofe apprehen- 
fions, and has cautioned parents to be parti- 
cularly careful to preferve their children from 
thofe 
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thofe little horrors of imagination which they 
are apt to contract when they are young, and 


are not able to fhake off when they grow up: 


He juftly obferves, that, néxt to a clear judge- 
nfent and a good confcience, a found imagina- 
tion is the greateft bleffing of life. Perhaps it 
might be going too far to attribute to this efs 
fay of Mr Addifon the reformation fo ftrong: 
ly recommended by him. It is, however, 
certain, that all thefe apprehenfions, formerly 
productive of fo much real uneafinefs, are 
now, in a great meafure, unknown. We have 
fo far fucceeded in plucking the old woman out 
of cur hearts, and we no longer fee a brave 
foldier afraid to walk through a dark paflage, 
or an intrepid failor fhrink with horror at the 
thought of pafling the night in a folitary ae 
partment. 

There is, however, another weaknefs fome- 
what a-kin to this, that, I am afraid, ftill pre- 
vails among us, which my fondnefs for chil- 
dren, and the pleafure I find in prattling 
with them, give me frequent opportunities of 
obferving. F mean, a cuftom of terrifying 
children, and filling their young minds with 
gloomy apprehenfions of death. This is one 
of the moft common methods employed by 


ignorant 
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ignorant nurfery-maids, and foolifh parents, 
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to frighten infants into obedience. But no- 
thing can be more abfurd, or attended with 


/more pernicious confequences. Were a per= 


fon of a timid frame of mind under a necefli- 
ty of crofling the ocean, would it be the part 
of a friend to magnify the danger, and to a- 
mufe him, all the way to the port where he 
was to embark, with accounts of ftorms and 
tempefts, and with a fearful picture of the 
many and various hazards to which he muft 
be expofed on the voyage ? 

A wife parent, attentive to the future hap- 
pinels of his children, ought to follow a very 
different rule of conduct. From their earlieft 
infancy, he ought to make the idea of death 
familiar to them; he ought to accuftom 
them to look upon it, not only without fear, 
but with the fame indifference as on any other 
unavoidable occurrence to which they are 
daily expofed. By this means, they will, as 
they advance in life, be led to confider it as a 
friend rather than an enemy ; they will pers 
ceive, that, but for death, this world would be 
a prifon more dreadful than any the moft 
cruel tyrant ever invented ; they will look 
forward to it as the only period to the cares 
of 
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of this life, asa happy paffage to that better 
world, where only they can expect a complete 
reward for a faithful difcharge of their duty 
in this. . 

However abfurd a dread of witches and ap- 
paritions may be, the confequences attending 
it are not fo bad as thofe that flow from the 
fear of death. The one, itis true, fills the 
mind with many difagreeable apprehenfions, 
and caufes many uneafy moments ; but the 
other unfits a man for difcharging his duty 
in fociety, and too often expofes him to in- 
famy and difgrace. Courage is a quality that 
depends, in fome meafure, on the conftitution 
of the body; and it has been obferved, that 
the fame individual is not, at all times, and 
upon all occafions, equally brave. I cannot 
help being of opinion, however, that, if a 
boy, from his earlieft infancy, were taught 
to view death ina juft light, he would im- 
perceptibly acquire a ftrength of mind, that 
would enable him to face danger, and to do 
his duty, on all occafions, without being ob- 
liged to fummon up his refolution, and to 
call reafon to his aid, upon every trying e- 
mergence. 

1 have heard it faid, thats if men were ate 

cuftomed 
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cuftomed to defpife death, they would be apt, 
through a fort of fool-hardinefs, to throw a- 
way their lives on every flight occafion, or 


| idle quarrel. But, for my own part, I enter- 


tain a very different opinion ; that fool-har- 
dinefs is feldom to be met with in a man of a 
calm, ‘firm, determined mind, who knows how 
to eftimate the-true value of life. In general, 
it proceeds from a fecret confcioufnefs, that 
leads a man to put too high a value on the 
quality of courage, and to indulge his vanity 
by a difplay of it; as we often fee men moft 
defirous to be thought to poffefs thofe virtues 
and thofé talents, to which, in reality, they 
have the leaft pretenfions. 

I was much pleafed with a converfation I 
had on this fubject, on a vifit Tlately paid to La- 
dy ————, the wife of my much-valued friend 
General 





» Who is now abroad fighting 
the battles of his country. I found her in her 
dreffing-room, furrounded by a group of the 
moft lovely children, After they retired, the 
began tocomplain, that, with all the attentiona 
parent could beitow, it was often impoffible to 
prevent children from receiving bad and impro- 
per impreflions from fervants and attendants. 
Tt was but juft ogy,” faid fhe, ‘* your fa- 

Vou. IIL. y K  vourite, 
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** vourite, little Charles, told his brother, 
*‘that, if he was a bad boy, he would be put 
*¢ into a black box, carried to the chyrch- 
‘¢ yard, thrown into a hole, and covered over 
“‘ with earth.” After fome obfervations on 
the bad tendency of reprefenting death in 
frightful colours, fhe faid, fhe had often been 
difpofed to think the poets to blame in this’ 
‘particular, who, by dwelling fon all the cir- 
cumftances attending our diffolution, and pre- 
fenting them to the imagination in ftrong and 
lively colours, often leave an impreflion which 
seafon is not able entirely to wear off. She 
inflanced the well-known lines of Shakefpeare: 


















** Ay, but to die, and go we know not wherg; 

** To lie in cold obftruction, and to rot ; 

“ This fenfible warm motion to become 

** A kneaded clod; and the dilated {pirit 

** To bathe in fiery floods, or ‘to refide 

** In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

** To be imprifoned in the viewlefs winds, 

** And blown with reftlefs violence round about 

** The pendent world; or to be worfe than 
** wort 

** OF thofe that lawlefs and uncertain thought 

Imagine howling ;—’tis too horrible ! 

** The wearieft and moft-loathed worldly life, 

ee That 
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“* That age, ache, penury, imprifonment, 
** Can lay on nature, is a paradife 
** To what we fear of death.”— 


‘ It is impoflible,” faid fhe, * to read thofe 
« lines without being affected by them. Yet, 
“ were Ito judge from my own feelings, I 
* fhould think the fentiment unjuft. If to 
* me,” continued fhe, ftealing a glance at the 
pitture of my friend, while an involuntary 


tear half ftarted in her eye, * if to me, there 
“be any thing terrible in death, it proceeds 
from the thoughts of what I fhould leave, 
“ not from the dread of what I fhould meet 
“ with.” 
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To the AuTHOR of the Mirror. 





S1R, 


Y Father was a farmer in a tolerably 
reputable fituation. I ‘was his eldeft 

fon; and, at the age of fix years, I was fent 
to she parifh-fchool, to be taught reading and 
writing. My father naturally made inquiries 
concerning my progrefs, and the fchoolmatfter 
gave him the moft flattering accounts. After 
I had fpent the ufual time in learning to read 
and write, my matter faid it would be @ pity 
to cut fhort a boy of my genius, and advifed 
my father to allow me to remain a year or two 
longer at his {chool, that I might get a little 
‘Latin, This flattered my father’s vanity, as it 
put his fon in a fituation to appear fomewhat 
‘| above that of the children of the neighbour- 
i ing farmers. I was allowed to fit on the fame 
bench at fchool with our landlord’s fon, and 
I had fometimes the honour to be whipped 
for his faults. In ftudying Latin I {pent three 
years. 
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years. The account which my father received 
of my progrefs in that language, led him te 
follow my teacher’s fuggeftion, to give me a 
little Greek. Having gone thus far, the tran- 
fition was cafy; it would be a pity, faid our 
fanguine advifers, to lofe all the knowledge I 
had got; with my application, and my genius, 
if I profecuted my ftudies, I might become a 
very learned, and a very great man. If I ftu- 
died divinity, (which was propofed), I might 
in time preach in the pulpit of the very parith 
in which my father lived; nay, I might rife 
to be a Profeflor in the Univerfity, or become 
Moderator of the General Afembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

I was accordingly entered a ftudent in the 
univerfity. My father confidered my fortune 
as now made; and my expectations were not 
inferior to his. But I foon found my fituation 
at the univerfity a very hard and uneafy one, 
My father had been able to fupply me tolerably 
with neceffaries at the parifh-fchool; but to 
do this, at the univerlity, fituated in a great 
and expenfive town, was above his power, I 
was obliged to walk about, therefore, with a 
fhabby. coat, and with an empty purfe. I 
sould not attend all the lectures I wifhed, for 
K 3 want 
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want of money to purchafe admiffion, or to 
procure the neceflary books. I now likewife 
found, that, far from being more knowing 
than my college-companions, as my country- 
{choolmafter flattered me would be the cafe, 
moft of them knew more than | did; they 
had been better taught, and had profited ac- 
cordingly. Poverty, want of books, of friends, 
and of the other conveniencies of life, were 
not circumftances very well fuited for the ftu- 
dy of the beauties of Homer and Virgil, nor 
for making a progrefs in the abftract fciences; 
but, with all thefe difficulties, I gave fuch 
clofe and intenfe application, that I was able | 
t0 pick up a good deal of learning, and my- 3 
diligence drew the attention of fome of the 
profeffors. By their intereft, I was recome 
mended to Mr J? 





» agentieman of confi« 
derable fortune, who refided in the ‘town 
where the univerfity is fituated, to be tutor to 
his children ; and accordingly he was pleafed 


Hl with the additional advantage of living in his 
i houfe. I now thought the world was all be- 
| fore me, and every thing feemed to flatter me- 
with prefent happinefs and future exaltation ii 
Out of my falary I hoped to: afford to be bet- r 
Lex 
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ter drefled, to buy more books, and to attend 
more leftures. I expected, from the know- 
ledge I had acquired, ‘to be able to make a fi- 
gure in the company which reforted to Mr 
M.’s. I doubted not that they would fingle 
me out as a prodigy of learning and genius; 
that, by their favour, I might be recommend- 
ed to fome lucrative or honourable place; or, 
at leaft, that I fhould, by Mr M.’s intereft, 
be fettled as a minifter in fome church, after 
having pleafantly fpent a year or two in his 
family in attending to my pupils, from whofe 
progrefs and improvement I expected equal 
pleafure and reputation. How thefe hopes 
have been anfwered, I proceed to inform you. 

When I entered to Mr M.’s family, I found 
it was expected that I fhould not only attend 
to the ftudies of the eldeft fon, a lad of about. 
fourteen, but that I was likewife to take care 
of all the younger children, confifting of no 
fewer than fix. Some of thefe were to be 
taught to read, others, who were too young 
for that, I was to look after, and walk out 
with when they went abroad, to keep them 
out of harm’s way, to prevent them from fall- 
ing into a ditch, or being run down by a car- 
riage. This I faw muft occupy my whole 
time 5 
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time; and every thought of reading for my 


own improvement was to be laid afide. But » 


though, in this manner, a temporary ftop 
was to be put to my learning, I {till flattered 
myfelf I fhould make it up by the improve- 
ment and knowledge of the world I fhould 
acquire from the fociety and converfation at 
Mr M.’s. But this expectation was as vain as 
the former. When there were ftrangers of dif- 
tinction at the houfe, I was not allowed to fit 
at table, but was placed in a corner of the 
room with the younger children, where my 
province was to attend to what they eat, and 
to cut their meat for them. When the fami- 
ly were alone, or the guefts were fuch as Mr 
M. did not think neceflary to treat with much 
ceremony, I was permitted to fit at table; but 
I foon found, even when this was the cafe, 
that I was not to be permitted to talk there. 
Seldom, indeed, was there any converfation 
which was worth joining in; but when any 
occurred in which I ventured to join, what 
I faid was received in fuch a manner, that } 
was obliged to refolve to be filent. If I threw 
in an obfervation which ftarted a doubt of the 
juftice of any thing that was faid, I was con- 
fidered as an impertinent conceited fellow, 
who 
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who had no right to exprefs his doubts; if I 
endeavoured to fupport any opinion, I faw I 
was deemed officious and troublefome. Mr 
M. who, to the credit the world juftly gave 
him for a great fortune, wifhed alfo to add 
the reputation, though without any preten- 
fions, of learning, was afraid, when I opened 
my mouth, left people fhould think that his 
fon’s tutor was more knowing than he; and, 
therefore, took care always to contradict me 
flatly, and with an air of fuperiority; and, 
fometimes, even made a joke of that auk- 
wardnefs of manner, which it was impoflible 
one in my fituation could have efcaped. You 
may judge what effect this treatment muft 
have upon one who can relifh the beauties of 
the claffics, and has read many of the moft 
eminent French and Englifh authors. Poor, 
helplefs, and dependent as I am, fomething 
within tells me that I am fuperior ;— but I 
have no title to be proud. 

For fome time, the only pleafant moments 
which I had in Mr M.’s family, were thofe 
employed in reading with my eldeft pupil. 
But this continued a very fhort time. The 
young gentleman foon began to defpife one, 
whom he faw his father and his father’s 
friends 
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friends treat with fo much difrefpeét; and, ) 
inftead of following my directions, took care 
to do the very reverfe of whatever I defired 
him. I perccived alfo he made me the fubject 
of jeft with his companions. In vain didI 
venture to reprefent this in the gentleft man- 
ner to Mr M. I was the worfe ufed for my 
complaints; he afcribed his fon’s little pro« 
greis to my remiffnefs, not to any fault in the 
boy, who, I foon found, had much more ine 
fluence with his father, in regard to his edue 
cation, than [ had. 

Such, Mr Mirror, is my fituation with 
the upper members of the family. With thofe 
of an inferior rank, it is not a whit more a 
greeable. John, the footman, receives a fa 
lary nearly equal to mine, and he wears a dete 
ter coat. He, therefore, looks upon himfelf 
as a finer gentleman than me; and, as I am” 
but little refpeéted by thofe whom he confi- 
ders as his betters, he does not think himfelf 
bound to refpect me at all. At dinner, he 
feldom hears whenI call; and, when he does, 
I often get fith-fauce to my pudding, and 
pepper inftead of fugar to my pancakes. Nor 
is John to be blamed for this; for he fees his 
mafter give me port, or punch, while he and 
his 
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hhis guefts drink claret. For fome time, in- 
deed, after I came to refide in the family, I 
received much complaifance from Mrs Debo- 
rah Hitchcock the houfe-keeper. Mrs Debo- 
rah is now confiderably paft her fortieth year; 
in her perfon, thick and fquabby, with a 
mouth a little awry, and eyes a little afquint. 
Mrs Deborah frequently fends her compli- 
ments, and afks me to drink tea with her, or 
invites me to evening entertainments with her 
gofliping companions. She is fometimes alfo 
fo kind as to vifit me in my own apartment,— 
fays fhe wonders Ido not tire when alone; 
that fhe and I, from our fituation in the fami- 
ly, fhould be companions to each other; and 
fhe has feveral times hinted, that, by her long 
refidence in Mr M.’s, the has acquired a fum 
which might be of ufe to a young man like 


‘me. 


Thus, Sir, have I given you a view of. my 
fituation in Mr M.’s family for more than two 
years paft that I have refided in it. My pupil 
is doing no good under my care. I am not 
refpected in the family, the fervants infult me, 
and my farther progrefs in learning is ftop- 
ped. I have often refolved to give up my 
place; but what will become of me, if Ido? 
Others 
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Others will not enter into my motives ; they 
will attribute my conduct to folly or ill tems 
per; and I fhall be thrown upon the wide 
world without a friend, without money, and 
with a mind ill calculated to ftruggle with pos 
verty and misfortunes. It has occurred ,to 
me, that, if you print this letter, and Mr M, 
chance to fee it, it may produce fome change 
in my fituation; or, if it has no other effed, 
it may at leaft ferve as a juftification of my 
eondutt in leaving his family. 


Iam, &c. 


K. B. 





Tue cafe of Mr K. B. may perhaps be ex- 
aggerated; but I fufpect his fituation is not 
altogether uncommon. Indeed, 1 have been 
often furprifed to fee men of excellent fenfe 
in every other particular, and fond of their 
children, fo inattentive to thofe who have the 
care of them. It fhould not, methinks, re- 
quire much reflection to convince them, that 
there is 4 good deal of refpect due to thofe on 
whom fo important a truft as the education 
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of their children is devolved; it fhould re- 
quire but little obfervation to fatisfy them, 
that, unlefs the parents regard the tutor, it is 
impoffible the children can; that, unlefs the 
inftruétor. be honopred, his precepts will be 
contemned. Even, independent of thofe con- 
fiderations, fomething is due toa young man 
of education and of learning, who, though 
his fituation may make it neceflary for him to 
receive a falary for his labours, may, from 
that learning which he has received, and that 
tafte which it has given him, have a mind as 
independent as the wealthieft, and as delicate 
as the higheft born. 

But, while I venture to fuggeft thofe hints 
to fuch gentlemen as may be in a fituation to 
afford tutors for their children, I would re- 
commend the perufal of Mr B.’s letter to per- 
fons in that condition from which he has 
fprung. I have of late remarked, with re- 
gret, in this country, a difpofition in many, 
who, from their ftation and circumftances, 
ought to have been bred farmers or manufac- 
turers, to become fcholars, and men of learn- 
ed profeffions. Let fuch perfons and their 
parents be affured, that, though there may be 
a few fingular inftances to the contrary, there 
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is no purfuit which requires a competency, in 
point of fortune, more than that of a man of 
learning. A young man who has not enough 
to. make him eafy, and to bear the expence 
requifite for carrying on his education, can 
hardly be expected to rife to any eminence, 
The meannefs of his fituation will humble and 
deprefs him, and render him unfit for am 
thing elegant or great; or if this fhould not 
be the cafe, there is much danger of his becos 
ming a prey to anxiety and chagrin, and per 
haps pafling a negleéted and a miferable life, 
K. B. feems to have fuffered much; he may 
ftill have much to fuffer; had he followed his 
father’s profeflion, he might have been’ both 
happy and ufeful. | 
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To the Autruor of the Mirror. 


S.1.R, 


¥. Was lately one of a pretty numerous com- 
pany of both fexes, when a lady then go- 
ing to be married was the fubject of conver- 
fation, and was mentioned, by a gentleman 
prefent, as a very accomplifbed woman, to 
which the company in general aflented. One 
lady, remarked, fhe had often heard that 
phrafe made-ufe of, without ‘being able pre- 
cifely to;.underftand what was meant by it; 
that fhe doubted not it was beftowed with pro- 
priety on Mifs ——,; but, as fhe was not of 
her acquaintance, fhe wifhed to know, whe- 
ther, when one was faid to be an accomplith- 
ed woman,. we were to underftand fuch ace 
complifhments. as. mufic, dancing, French, 
&c. which a boarding-fchool affords, or thofe 
higher attainments which the mind is fuppo- 
fed to acquire by reading and reflection? 
Reading and reflection, repeated, with an iro- 
L2 nical 
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nical fneer, a very fine gentleman, who fat 
oppofite to her; I wonder how any one can 
fill girls’ heads with fuch ridiculous nonfenfe, 
Tam fure I never fawa woman’s learning have 
any other effect than to make her conceited 
of herfelf, and a plague to her neighbours, 
Were I to enter the /backles, I have too much 
regard to my own eafe to chufea lady of rea 
flection; and, had T any daughters, I fhould 
probably have plague enough with them, with- 
out their being readers. Another lady, with- 
out taking the fimalleft notice of what the 
gentleman had faid, obferved, that fhe did 
not wonder young ladies were difcouraged 
from taking much pains in improving their 
minds, as, whatever a girl’s underftanding of 
mental accomplifhments might be, they were 
univerfa!ly neglected, at leaft by the gentle+ 
men ; and the company of any fool, provided 
fhe was handfome, preferred to theirs. —But, 
as this lady was rather homely, I durft not re- 
ly on her opinion.— An elderly gentleman 
then faid, he did not fee that reading could 
do awoman any harm, provided they confi- 
ned themfelves to books fit for them, and did 
not meddle with fubjeéts they could not un- 
derftand, fuch as religion and politics. As to 
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the firft, he faid, that, if a woman went regu- 
larly to church, faid her prayers, read her 
Bible, and did as the was bid, he thought ic all 
that was neceflary ;, and as for politics, it was 
a fubject far beyond the reach of any female 
capacity, This gentleman had a little before 
given avery circumftantial (and Lam fure I 
thought a very tirefome) account of the me- 
thod of making votes for the next general e- 
leétion, to which the company feemed to pay 
very little attention; and, if that was what he 
meant by politics, he was certainly in the right; 
for I acknowledge I did not underftand one 
word of it; nor did any of the ladies prefent, 
as I afterwards found, comprehend it more 
than myfelf. 

A young gentleman, who, from his corre& 
manner of fpeaking, I fuppofe, belonged to 
the law, and who had hitherto liftened with 
great attention, then took upon him to be our 
fex’s advocate, and was proceeding to fhow 
(in a very fenfible manner, as I thought) the 
little danger that was to be feared, and the 
great advantage that might be reaped from a 
young lady’s appropriating a coniiderable part 
of her time to reading, provided her itudies 
were ,properly direfted, when the arrival of 

L 3 . fome 
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fome ceremonious vifitors put an end to the 
converfation ; and the company fat down to 
cards. 

When I came home, I could not help res 
flecting, with a good deal of uneafinefs, on 
what I had heard. For, if there is really no 
fuch thing as mental accomplifhment render 
ing a young lady more amiable, or, if réad+ 
ing is to be of no real fervice to us, I have 
certainly employed a great part of my paft 
life to very little purpofe. I was brought up 
in the country, where reading was not only 
my greateft amufement, but I was always told, 
that, by that, and making proper reflections 
en what I read, I fhould become contented 
with myfelf, and be beloved and refpected by 
all who knew me; and, by thefe improve 
ments alone, could hope to equal my fifter, 
who is a great deal handfomer than I, but 
who could feldom be perfuaded to open a 
book. 

But the converfation above mentioned, 
which happened very foon after I came to 
town, has raifed many doubts in my mind, as 
to the’real importance of my former ftudies, 
I have mentioned my uneafinefs to feveral of 
my female companions, who are all (efpecial- 
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. ly fuch as are not handfome) very much in- 


terefted in it, and would be-very happy to fee 
a Mrreor on this fubjeét, though they were 
much furprifed at my courage im propofing to 
write to you; which, indeed, I never could 
have done, had I been able to find any other 
way to communicate my diftrefs. 

If you think this letter worthy your atten- 
tion, I intreat you to give us, as foon as pof- 
fible, your opinion as to what fort of accome 
plifhments a young lady ought to be moft an- 
xious to acquire, and whether there is not 
fome real advantage to be derived from read- 
ing; for, I would fain think the young gen- 
tleman was in the right, though I am forryI 
have never feen him fince, to hear what he 
had further to fay on the fubject. 

But if, on the contrary, you convince me, 
that I either cannot, or need not aim at any 
mental accomplifhments, I fhall lay by my 
book, and proceed to finifh fome ornamental 
pieces of work, which have hitherto advanced 
very flowly, as I was always more folicitous to 
improve my mind, than to adorn my perfon. 
Tam, Sir, your conftant reader and admirer, 


EMILIA. 
Ta 
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In doubts of fuch moment, I am cautious 
of giving an opinion, except, like fome crafty 
lawyers, by other doubts. . In anfwer, theres 
fore, to my fair correfpondent, Iwill fubjoia 
another letter from. one of her own fex, who, 
though of inferior rank, feems, in the latter 
part of her epiftle, to judge fenfibly enough 
of perfonal and mental accomplithments. | 


To the AuTHorR of the Mirror. 


S1R, 


Am juft going to commence bufinefs as a 

Milliner, and am refolved to beftow more 
than common pains in furnifhing out as ele 
gant a fhop-lift as poflible, being of opi- 
nion, that much of the employment a fhop- 
keeper gets, is owing to the attraction of a 
happy-fancified fign, advertifement, or fhop- 
bill. In executing this intention, I have met 
with feveral difficulties; and, therefore, am 
induced to trouble you for a folution of them, 
A friend of mine, whom I confulted, (be 
caufe, as he was often reading, I imagined 
him to be a wife and learned man), advifed 
me to look into a book called Johu/jon’s Die 
tionaryy 
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tionary, which he faid would fpell, explain, 
and defcribe to me, any thing I was at a lofs 
about. Accordingly, after fome difficulty, I 
procured a fight of this book from a relation, 
who was acquainted ‘with a bookfeller.. But, 
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as this fame Johnfon-explains his words in a 
foréign language, I am as much at a lofs as 
ever; becaufe I am totally ignorant what 
language it is, and, therefore, cannot judge, 
whether what he fays be fuch a defcription of | 
iy commodities, as will bring me cuftomers. 
Upon my looking, for inftance, dt his expla- 
nation of net-work, I find it to be, “ any 
“thing reticulated or decuffated with inter- 
“ tices betwixt the interfections.” Now, Mr 
Mirror, I beg the favour of you to tell me 
what language this is. You certainly can ea- 
fily do it, when you have obtained fuch a cha- 
raéter in town for wifdom and learning. If 
it fhould be French, be fo good as tranflate it 
tome; and, if it proves to be fuch a defecrip- 
tion as I think fuits the net-work I have on 
hand, I thall moft gladly infert jit in my bill. 
But, if it thould turn outto be Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, or Dutch, or any other Heathen 
language, I would not meddle with it for all 
the world 5 for no perfon then would come 
near 
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nical fneer, a very fine gentleman, who fat 
oppofite to her; I wonder how any one can 
fill girls’ heads with fuch ridiculous nonfenfe, 
Iam fure I never fawa woman’s learning have 
any other effect than to make her conceited 
of herfelf, and a plague to her neighbours, 
Were | to enter the /hackles, I have too much 
regard to my own eafe to chufea lady of ree 
flection; and, had T any daughters, I fhould 
probably have plague enough with them, with- 
out their being readers. Another lady, with- 
out taking the finalleft notice of what the 
gentleman had faid, obferved, that fhe did 
not wonder young ladies were difcouraged 
from taking much pains in improving their 
minds, as, whatever a girl’s underftanding or 
mental accomplifhments might be, they were 
univerfa!ly neglected, at leaft by the gentle- 
men; and the company of any fool, provided 
fhe was handfome, preferred to theirs. —But, 
as this lady was rather homely, EF durft not re- 
ly on her opinion.— An elderly gentleman 
then faid, he did not fee that reading could 
do awoman any harm, provided they confi- 
ned themfelves to books fit for them, and did 
not meddle with fubjeéts they could not un- 
derftand, fuch as religion and politics. As to 
the 
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the firft, he faid, that, if a woman went regu- 
larly to church, faid her prayers, read her 
Bible, and did as fhe was bid, he thought it all 
that was neceflary ;, and as for politics, it was 
a fubject far beyond the reach of any female 
capacity, This gentleman had a little before 
given avery circumftantial (and | am fure I 
thought a very tirefome) account of the me 
thod of making votes for the next general e- 
lection, to which the company feemed to pay 
very little attention; and, if that was what he 
meant by politics, he was certainly in the rights 
for I acknowledge I did not underftand one 
word of it; nor did any of the ladies prefent, 
as I afterwards found, comprehend it more 
than myfelf. 

A young gentleman, who, from his corre& 
manner of fpeaking, I tuppofe, belonged to 
the law, and who had hitherto liftened with 
great attention, then took upon him to be our 
fex’s advocate, and was proceeding to fhow 
(in a very. fenfible manner, as I thought) the 
little danger that was to be feared, and the 
great advantage that might be reaped from a 
young lady’s appropriating a contiderable part 
of her time to reading, provided her itudies 
were properly directed, when the arrival of 

L 3 fome 
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fome ceremonious vifitors put an end to the 
converfation ; and the company fat down to 
cards. 

‘When I came home, I could not help re» 
flecting, with a good deal of uneafinefs, on 
what I had heard. For, if there is really no 
fuch thing as mental accomplifhment render- 
ing a young lady more amiable, or, if réad 
ing is to be of no real fervice to us, I have 
certainly employed a great part of my patt 
life to very little purpofe. I was brought up 
in the country, where reading was not only 
my greateft amufement, but I was always told, 
that, by that, and making proper reflections 
en whatTI read, I fhould become contented 
with myfelf, and be beloved and refpected by 
all who knew me; and, by thefe improve- 
ments alone, could hope to equal my fifter, 
who is a great deal handfomer than I, but 
who could feldom be perfuaded to open a 
book. 

But the converfation above mentioned, 
which happened very foon after I came to 
town, has raifed many doubts in my mind, as 
to the’real importance of my former ftudies. 
I have mentioned my uneafinefs to feveral of 
my female companions, who are all (efpecial- 
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. Ty fach as are not handfome) very much in- 


terefted in it, and would be-very happy to fee 
a Mrrror on this fubject, though they were 
much furprifed at my courage m propofing to 
write to you; which, indeed, I never could 
have done, had I been able to find any other 
way to communicate my diftrefs. 

If you think this letter worthy your atter- 
tion, I intreat you to give us, as foon as pof- 
fible, your opinion as to what fort of accom. 
plifhments a young lady ought to be moft an- 
xious to acquire, and whether there is not 
fome real advantage to be derived from read- 
ing ; for, I would fain think the young gen- 
tleman was in the right, though I am forry I 
have never feen him fince, to hear what he 
had further to fay on the fubject. 

But if, on the contrary, you convince me, 
that I either cannot, or need not aim at any 
mental accomplifhments, I fhall lay by my 
book, and proceed to finifh fome ornamental 
pieces of work, which have hitherto advanced. 
very flowly, as I was always more folicitous to 
improve my mind, than to adorn my perfon. 
Iam, Sir, your conftant reader and admirer, 


EMILIA. 
Ia 
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In doubts of fuch moment, I am cautious 
of giving ah opinion, except, like fome crafty 
lawyers, by other doubts. . In anfwer, there- 
fore, to my fair corref{pondent, Iwill fubjoin 
another letter from one of her own fex, -who, 
though of inferior rank, feems, in the latter 
part of her epiftle, to judge. fenfibly enough 
of perfonal and mental, accomplithments. | 


To the AuruHor of the Mirror. 


S1R, 


Am juft going to commence bufinefs as a 

Milliner, and am refolved to beftow more 
than common pains in furnifhing out as ele- 
gant a fhop-lift as poflible, being, of opi- 
nion, that much of the employment a fhop- 
keeper gets, is owing to the attraction of a 
happy-fancified fign, advertifement, or fhop- 
bill. In executing this intention, I have met 
with feveral difficulties; and, therefore, am 
induced to trouble you for a folution of them, 
A friend of mine, whom I confulted, (be- 
caufe, as he was often reading, I imagined 
him to be a wife and learned man), advifed 
me to look into a book called Fohn/on’s Dic- 
tionaryy 
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tionary, which he faid would fpell, explain, 
and defcribe to me, any thing I was at a lofs 
about. Accordingly, after fome difficulty, I 
procured a fight of this book from a relation, 
who was acquainted with a bookfeller,. But, 
as this fame Johnfon explains his words ina 
foréign language, 1 am as much at a lofs as 
ever; becatife I am totally ignorant what 
language it is, and, therefore, cannot judge, 
whether what he fays be fuch a defeription of 
iy commodities, as will bring me cuftomers. 
Upon my looking, for inftance, at his expla- 
nation of net-work, I find it to be, “ any 
“thing reticulated or decuffated with inter- 
{tices betwixt the interfections.” Now, Mr 
Mirror, I beg the favour of you to tell me 
what language this is. You certainly can ea- 
fily do it, when you have obtained fuch a cha 
racter in town for wifdom and learning. If 
it fhould be French, be fo good as tranflate it 
tome; and, if it proves to be fuch a defcrip- 
tion as I think fuits the net-work I have on 
hand, I fhall moft gladly infert it in my bill. 
But, if it fhould turn outto be Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, or Dutch, or any other Heathen 


language, I would not meddle with it for all 


the world ; for no perfon then would come 
near 
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near my fhop. Iam advifed by alk my friends 
to put as much French into my bills and ad- 
vertifements as poffible;,and, indeed, I be- 
lieve the advice is! good ;' for I have a relation 
a Perruquiér, as he calls, himfelf, who has told 
me, that he: believed he owed almoft all his 
bufinefs (anda great deal he had) to an adver- 
tifement in the news-papers interlarded with 
French words. It began thus; for I copied 
it letter for leiter, ‘ Perrugques, qu dernier 
‘6 gout, made.to fit the head, avec une air bien 
‘ degagé, to be had,” &c. This wigmaker 
informed me, that there was fcarcely a young 
beau in town who wore a wig that could refift 
his advertifement. 

I thould beg pardon for the freedom I am 
ufing,, in thus taking up your time about a 
matter which muft appear fo trifling to yous 
but, if you are a benevolent man, (and fuch 
I have heard, you are), it will readily occur 
to you, that, though my requeft appears of a 
trivial nature, yet it treats of an affair of very 
great confequence to me. This confideration 
has emboldened me to apply to you; and, if 
you take the trouble to give me your affift- 
ance on this occafion, I promife you to take 
in your. Mirror tomy fhop for the amufe- 
ment 
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ment of my cuftomers; though, upon fecond 
thoughts, I am doubtful whether it may not 
rather hurt my bufinefs.’ A-mirror is as ne- 
ceflary to a milliner’s fhop, as the goods that 
are in it; but then it muft be a mirror for 
the body. Now, yours is one for the mind ; 
and my beft cuftomers, in all probability, will 
confift of a fet of ladies who feldom or ne. 
ver look {ito their minds ‘at alt: for thofe la- 
dies, Mx’ Minor, ‘who decorate their per- 
fons in the higheft extravagance of the fafhion, 
and who, of confequence, are the beft cu- 
ftomers to the milliners, are generally fuch, 
Iam told, as have their minds worft drefled 
and leaft ornamented. Befides, the ladies ge- 
nerally find fomething in the bodily mirror 
which pleafes them; but your mental look- 
ing-glafs is one of fuch juft reflection, that, if 
my ladies fhould view themfelves in it, Iam 
afraid they would be fo diffatisfied and difplea- 
fed-with feeing their minds fo unadorned as 
they really are, that they would go away in 
very bad humour, and without laying out a 
fixpence in ornaments for their perfons. 

I muft, therefore, before I venture upon 
this ftep, confider further of it, and have the 
opinion of my friends on the matter. I have 

a 
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a nates mind, Sir, to confult yourfelf upon Ff 

J think fo highly of you, that I fcruple 
not to abide by your determination. Be fo 
good, therefore, as to tell me in your anfwer, 
whether you think I ought to venture to take 
in your Mrrror to lie on my counter. , 


Iam, Sir, 
Your very humble fervant, 


LETITIA LAPPET, 





N° 90. Saturpay, March 18, 1780. 


Verum etiam amicum qui intuetur tanquam ex- 
emplar aliquod intuetur fui. Quocirca et 
abfentes adfunt, et egentes abundant, et im- 
becilles valent, et, quod difficilius diftu eft, 
mortui vivunt; tantus eos honos, memoria, 
defiderium profequitur amicorum. Ex quo il- 
dorum beata mors videtur, horum vita lauda- 
bilis. CicERoO. 


vf Ire,” fays Sir William Temple, ** is like 
* wine ; who would drink it pure, muft 
“ not draw it tothe dregs.” Such, I confefs, 
‘has ever becn my opinion, although, in ree 
koning up the good things of this world, long 
life is commonly eftimated as one of its chief 
bleflings. 

I am ready to allow, that an old man, look- 
ing back on a well-fpent life, in which he finds 
nothing to regret, and nothing to be afhamed 
of, and waiting with dignity for that event 
which is to puta period to his exiitence, is 
one of the moft venerable and refpectable of 

Vor. III, M all 
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all objeéts.. The idea that he is foon to quit 
the bufy fcenes of life, throws a tendernefs a- 
round him fimilar to that we feel in bidding 
adieu to a friend who is to leave us for a long 
time. 

There is, however, fomething wonderfully 
unpleafant in the decay of the powers of mind 
and body, the neceflary confequence of ex- 
treme old age, To thofe around them, par. 
ticularly to thofe with whom they are more 
nearly connected, the imbecility which almoft 
always attends perfons in a very advanced pe- 
riod of life, affords one of the moft affecting 
{pectacles that can well be coxceived. It is a 
fituation truly interefting ; and, while it teache 
es us to make every allowance for the weak- 
nefs of age, it difpofes us, by every attention, 
by every mark of obfervance, to fmooth the 
fteps of the aged, and to remove, as much as 
poffible, thofe clouds that hang on the even- 
ing of life. 

It muft, at the fame time, be admitted, that 
there are men who live to a very great age, in 
the full poffeffion of their faculties, and, what 
is ftill more, with all the affections of the mind 

{ alive and unabated. Yet, even where this is 
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the cafe, I cannot, for my part, confider long 
life as an object much to be defired. 

There is one circumftance, which, with me, 
is alone fufficient to decide the queftion. If 
there be any thing that can compenfate the 
unavoidable evils with which this life is at- 
tended, and the numberlefs calamities to which 
mankind are fubject, it is the pleafures arifing 
from the fociety of thofe we love and efteem. 
Friendfhip is the cordial of life. Without it, 
who would wifh to exift an hour? But eve- 
ry one who arrives at extreme old age, muft 
make his account with furviving the greater 
part, perhaps the whole, of his friends. He 
muft fee them fall from him by degrees, while 
he is left alone, fingle and unfupported, like 
a leaflefs trunk, expofed to every ftorm, and 
fhrinking from every blaft. 

J have been led to thefe reflections by a lofs 
I lately fuftained in the fudden and unlooked- 


for death of a friend, to whom, from my ear- 
‘ 


lieft youth, I had been attached by every tie 
of the moft tender affection. Such was the 
confidence that fubfifted between us, that, in 
his bofom, I was won’t to repofe every thought 
of my mind, and every weaknefs of my heart. 
Poffeffed of excellent natural parts, and of e- 

M 2 very 
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very accomplifhment education could beftow, | 
he pleafed ftill more by the gentlenefs of his — 


‘manners, and the uncommon fweetnefs of his 


difpofition. 

It is not many months fince I paid him a we 
fit at his feat in a remote part of the king- 
dom. I found him engaged in embellifhing a 
place, of which I had often heard him talk 
with rapture, and the beauties of which I 
found his partiality had not exaggerated. He . 
fhowed me all the improvements he had made, 
and-pointed out thofe he meant to make. ~ He 
told me all his fchemes, and all his projeéts, 
And, while I live, I muft ever retain a warm 
remembrance of the pleafure I then enjoyed:in 
his fociety. 

The day I meant to fet out on my return, 
he was feized with a flight indifpofition, which 
he feemed to think fomewhat ferious; and, 
indeed, if he had a weaknefs, it confifted in 
rather too great anxiety with regard to his 
health. I remained with him till he thought 
himfelf almoft perfectly recovered ; and, in 
order to avoid the unpleafant ceremony of ta- 
king leave, I refolved to fteal away early in 
the morning, before any of the family fhould 
be aftir. About daybreak, I got up, and let 
myfelf 
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myfelf out. At the door I found an old and! 
favourite dog of my friends, who immediate- 
ly came and fawned upon’ me. He walked! 
with me through the park. At the gate he 
ftopped, and looked up withfully in my face;. 
and, though I do not well know how to ac- 
count for it, I felt, at that moment when F 
parted with the faithful animal, a degree of 
tendernefS, joined with a melancholy fo plea-- 
fing, that I had no inclination to check it. 
In that frame of mind I walked on (for I had 
ordered my horfes to wait me at the firft 
ftage) till I reached the fummit-of a hill, which: 
F knew commanded the laft view I fhould have 

of the habitation of my friend. I turned to 
look back on the delightful fcene. As I look- 

ed, the idea of the owner came full into my 

mind; and, while I contemplated his many vir- 

tues and numberlefs amiable qualities, a fugge-- 
ftion arofe, if he fhould be cut off, what an ir- 
reparable lofs it would be to his family, to his: 
friends, and to fociety. In vain. endeavour- 

ed.to combat this melancholy foreboding, by 

reflecting on the uncommon vigour of his: 
conftitution, and the fair profpect it afforded: 
of his enjoying many days. The impreflion: 
ftill.recurred, and it was fome confiderable: 
M 3 time: 
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time before I had ftrength of mind fufficieat 
to conquer it, y 
I had not been long at home when I receie — 


ved accounts of his being attacked by a violeat 


diftemper, and in a few days after I learned 
that it had put an end to his life. 

This blow, for atime, unmanned. me quite, 
Even now, the chief confolation I find is in 
the fociety of a few chofen friends. Should 
they alfo be torn from me, the world would 
to me be asa defert; and, though I fhould 
ftill endeavour to difcharge my duty in that 
ftation which providence has afligned me in 
life, I fhould never ceafe to look forward, not 
without impatience, to thofe peaceful man- 
fions where the weary are at reft, and where 
only we can hope to meet again with thofe 
from whom we have been parted by the in- 
exorable hand of death. 


R 
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Non quia, Macenas, Lydorum, quidquid E- 
trufcos 

Incoluit fines, nemo generofior eft te; 

Nec Quod avus tibi maternus fuit atque patere 
nus : 

Olim qui magnis legionibus imperitdrint, 

Ut plerique folent, nafo fufpendis adunco 

Ignotos. Hor. 


N eftimating the conduct of men, we natu- 
rally take into account not only the merit 

or blame of their actions, abftractedly confi- 
dered, but alfo that portion of either which 
thofe actions derive from the fituation of the 
perfons performing them. Befides the great 
moral laws by which every man is bound, par- 
ticular ranks and circumftances have their pe- 
culiar obligations; and he who attains eleva- 
tion of place or extent of fortune, increafes 
not only the pleafures he has to enjoy, but 
, the duties he has to perform. This, howe- 
ver, moralifts have always complained, is apt 
to 
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to be forgotten; the great are ever ready tov 
exercife power, and the rich to purchafe plea- 
fure; but the firft are not always mindful: of 
benignity, nor the latter of beneficence. 

In the lighter duties of life, the fame rule’ 
takes place, and is, in the fame manner, but 
little attended to. In thefe, indeed, it is more 
liable to be difregarded from an idea of its un+ 
#mpOrtance. Yet, to the little and thé'poor,. 
the behaviour of the great or the rich is often: 
as effential as their conduct. There may be 
tyranny and injuftice in the one as well as in: 
the other; nay, I have known many men who: 
could forgive the oppreflion of the powerful 
and the encroachments of the wealthy in more 
material inftances, who never could pardon: 
the haughtinefs of their demeanour, and tlie: 
faftidioufnefs of their air. 

It is ftrange, methinks, that the defire of 
depreffing the humble, and overawing the mo- 
deft, fhould be fo common. as it is among 
thofe on whom birth or {tation has conferred’ 
fuperiority. One might wonder how it fhould 
ever happen, that people fhould prefer being 
feared to being loved, to fpread around them 
the chilnefs of unfocial grandeur, rather than 
the warmth of reciprocal attachment. Yet,, 
from: 
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from the pride of folly, or of education, we 
find this is often the cafe; there is fearce any 
one who cannot recollect inftances of perfons 
who feem to have exchanged all the pleafures 
of fociety, all intercourfe of the affections, 
for the cold pre-eminence of ftate and place. 

But, in the ideas of their power, it is pro- 
per to inform fuch perfons, they are fre- 
quently miftaken. It muft be on a mind very 
contemptible indeed, that mere greatnefs can 
have the effects they are apt to afcribe to it. 
They cannot blaft with a frown or elevate with 
a fmile, from rank or flation alone, without 
fome other qualities attending them. Tis 
with rank and ftation, as an acquaintance of 
mine, fomewhat of a coxcomb, though a bet- 
ter thing from nature, obferved to me of 
drefs, ‘* Every man,” faid he, looking at him- 
felf in a mirror, “ every man can put on a 
‘* fine coat; but it is not every man who can 
‘* wear one,” 

It is, by no means, fo eafy to do the ho- 
nours of a high ftation as many who attain 
high ftations are apt to imagine. The im- 
portance of a man to himfelf is a feeling com- 
mon to all;‘to fettle with propriety the claims 
of others, as well as of ourfelves, requires no 
inconfiderable 
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inconfiderable degree of difcernment; and 
the jealoufy of inferior {tations in this matter, 
will criticife with the utmoft nicety the deter- 
minations of their fuperiors. In proportion 
as the great claim refpeét or adulation, the 
fpirit of thofe beneath them will commonly 
refufe it. We fee daily examples of men, 
who go on arrogating dignity, and procuring 
contempt; who meet with flights where they 
demand refpeét, and are refufed even the at- 
tention to which they are intitled, becaufe 
they would impofe attention rather than ree 
ceive it. 

But it is not always by haughtinefs of dee 


demeanour that people fhew themfelves moft’ 


haughty. There is a claim of fuperiority, a 
midft the condefcenfion of fome men infi- 
nitely more difgufting than the diftant dignity 
of ordinary pride. Somebody has called the 
part vhich the inferiors of fuch people play, 
‘* holding the lower end of familiarity.” Or- 
gilius keeps a pack of thofe end-holders con- 
ftantly about him. He calls them by their 


names, as he does his hounds ; they open at his 


jefts, follow the fcent of every obfervation he 
makes, and run down every character he at- 


tacks. For all this he rewards them exactly . 
as. 
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as he does his favourite dogs, by allowing 
them to dirty his parlour, and feed at his 
table; and, like the mafter of many a pack, 
he is defpifed by all his neighbours who have 
underftanding, and hated by all thofe who 
want it. 

Nothing is more difficult than the art of a 
patron; the power of. patronifing is but one 
ingredient in its compofition. A patron muft 
be able to read mankind, and, to conciliate 
their affections; he muft be fo deferving of 
praife as to be independent of it; yet receive 
it asif he had no claim, and give it value 
where it is juft, by refifting adulation. He 
muft have that dignity of demeanour which 
may keep his place in the circle; yet that 
gentlenefs which may not overpower the moft 
timid, or overawe the meaneft. If he patro- 
nife the arts, he muft know and feel them; 
yet he muft {peak to the learned as a learner, 
and often fubmit the correctnefs of his tafte 
to the errors of genius. With fo many qua- 
lifications requifite fora patron, it is not won- 
©} derful that fo few fhould arife; or that the 
bunglers whom we fee attempt the part, fhould 
fo frequently make enemies by offices of friend- 
fhip, 
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fhip, and purchafe a lampoon at the price of 
a panegyric. 

There is a fort of female patronage, of 
which I cannot forbear taking notice, though 
it be fomewhat out of place here. It is confis 
dered as of little importance, though, I am 
apt to believe, its confequences are fometimes 
of a very ferious nature. In fome great 
houfes, My-Lady, as well as My-Lord, -has 
a train of followers, who contend for that 
honour which her intimacy is held to confer, 
and emulate thofe manners which her rank 
and fafhion are fuppofed to fanctify. Let the 
humanity of fuch a patronefs lead her to be« 
ware, left her patronage be fatal to her fa-_ 
vourites. If the glare of grandeur, or the 
luxuries of wealth, deprive them of the relith 
of fober enjoyments; if the eafe of fafhion- 
able behaviour feduce them from the fimpli- 
city of purer manners, they will have dearly 
purchafed the friendfhip which they court, or 
the notice which they envy. Let fuch noble 
perfons confider, that to the young ladies they 
are pleafed to call their friends, thofe fober 
pleafures, thofe untainted manners, are to be 
the fupport of celibacy, the dower of mar- 
riage, the comfort and happinefs of a future 
life, 
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life. It were cruel, indeed, if, by any ins 
fringement of thofe manners, any contempt 
for thofe pleafures, (too eafily copied by their 
inferiors), they fhould render the little tran- 
fient diftinétions which they beftow in kind- 
nefs, a fource of lafting mifery to thofe who 
receive them. 

To the behaviour of the rich, the above 
obfervations may apply; wealth, in a com- 
mercial country like ours, conferring, in a 
great meafure, the dignity of title or of birth. 
There are, however, fome particular errors, 
into which the pofleffors of fuddenly-acqui- 
rgd fortunes are apt to fall, that defeat the 


‘nds at which they aim, that difguft where 


they meant to dazzle, and only create envy 
where they wifhed to excite admiration. 
When Lucullus, at adinner to which he has 
invited half a dozen of his old acquaintance, 
fhows his fide-board loaded with plate, and 
brings in feven or eight laced fervants to wait 
at table, Ido not reckon the dinner given, but 
fold. Iam expected to pay my reckoning as 
much as in a tavern; only here I am to give 
my admiration, and there my money ; and it 
is certain, that many men, and fome very nar- 
row ones too, will fooner part with the laft 
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than with the former. I have fometimes 
{een a high-fpirited poor man at Lucullus’s 
table, affronted by the production of Burgun- 
dy, and refufe Champaigne, becaufe it had the 
borachio of our landlord’s fourfcore thoufand 
pounds on’t, This was honeft, and Lucullus 
had not much title to complain; but he 
knows not how often his Burgundy and Cham 
paigne are drunk by fellows, who tell all the 
world, next day, of their former dinners with 
him at a fhilling ordinary, with fixpenny- 
worth of punch, by way of regale, upon holi- 
days. 


There is an obligation to complacency, -¥" 


had almoft faid humility, of manners, which 
the acquifition of wealth or ftation lays on e+ 
very man, though it has often, efpecially on 


“weak minds, a diretly-oppofite effe&t. A cer- 


tain degree of inattention, or even rudenefs, 
which, from an equal, we may eafily pardon, 
from a fuperior, becomes a ferious injury, 
When my {chool-companion, Marcus, was a 
plain fellow like myfelf, I could have waited 
him half an hour after the time of appoint- 
ment, and laughed at his want of an apology 
when we met. But now that he is become a 


great 
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great man, I count the minutes of my attend- 
ance with impatience ; and, when he fwag- 
gers up to his elbow-chair without an acknow- 
ledgement, I hate him for that arrogance 
which I think he affumes, and almoft hate 
myfelf for bearing it asI do. The truth is, 
Marcus was born in the rank, but without the 
fenfibilities of a gentleman; a want, which 
no office in the ftate, no patent of dignity, 
caneverfupply. If the term were rightly un- 
derftood, I might confine my admonitions on 
the fubjeét of this paper to three words, ‘* Be 
a gentleman.” ‘The feelings of this charac, 
ter, which, in point of manners, is the moft 
refpectable of any, will be as immediately hurt 
by the idea of giving uneafinefs by his own 
behaviour, as of fuffering uneafinefs from the 
behaviour of another. 


Vv 
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Oox1nc from the window of a houfe 
where I was vifiting fome mornings ago, 

I obferved, on the oppofite fide of the ftreet, 
a fign-poft, indicating a perfon to live there, 
by trade a Figure-maker. On remarking to 
a gentleman who ftood near me, that this was 
a profeffion I did not recolleét having heard 
of before, my friend, who has a knack of 
drawing obfervations from trifles, and, I muft 
confefs; is a little inclined to take things on 
their weak fide, replied, with a farcaftic fmile, 
that it was one of the moft common in life. 
While he fpoke, a fmart young man, who has 
lately fet up a very fhowy equipage, paffed by 
in his carriage ata brifk trot, and bowed to 
me, who have the honour of a flight acquaint- 
ance with him, with that air of civil confe- 
quence which puts one in mind of the notice 
a man thinks himfelf intitled to. ‘* That 
‘young gentleman,” faid my friend, ‘ isa 


&¢ Figure-maker, and the chariot he drives in 
“is his fign-pof. You might trace the bre- 
“ thren 
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“‘thren of this trade through every ftreet, 
« fguare, and houfe in town. Figure-ma- 
“ king is common to all ranks, ages, tem< 
“ pers, and fituations: there are rich and 
“ poor, extravagant and narrow, wile and 
“ foolifh, witty and ridiculous, eloquent and 
“ filent, beautiful and ugly Figure-makers. In 
“fhort, there is fcarce any body fuch a cy- 
“ pher from Nature, as not to form fome 
« pretenfions to making a figure in fpite of 
* her.” 

“« The young man who bowed to you is am 
* extravagant Figure-maker, more remarkable 
* from being fucceflor to a narrowone I 
knew his father well, and have often vifited: 
“him, in the courfe of money-tranfactions,, 
at his office, as it was called, in the garret- 
 ftory of a dark airlefs houfe, where he fat,, 
“like the genius of lucre, brooding, in his 
* hole, over the wealth his parfimony had ace 
“ guired‘him, The very ink with which he 
“ wrote was adulterated with water, and he 
s delayed mending his pen till the characters 
it formed were almoft illegible. Yet he too 
“had great part of his enjoyment from the 
“ opinion of others, and was not infenfible to 
* the pleafures of Figure-making. Ihave of- 
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* ten feen him in his thread-bare brown coat, 
*‘ ftop on the ftreet to wait the pafling of 
*©fome of his well-drefled debtors, that he 
“* might have the pleafure of infulting them 
*¢ with the intimacy to which their fituations 
*¢ intitled him; and I once knew him actual- 
“ly lend a large fum on terms lefs advanta- 
“¢ geous than it was his cuftom to infift upon, 
*‘ merely becaufe it was a Peer who wanted 
* to borrow, and that he had applied in vain 
**to two right honourable relations of int 
* menfe fortune. 

“ His fon has juft the fame defire of fhew- 
*¢ ing his wealth that the father had; but he 
*‘ takes a very different method of difplaying 


“it. Both, however, difplay, not enjoy, 


«their wealth, and draw equal fatisfaction 
* from the confequence derived from itin the 
“ opinion of others. ‘The father kept guineas 
*- in his coffers which he never ufed; the fon 
“ changes, indeed, the fpecies of property, 
*¢ but has juft as little the power of ufing it. 
‘s He keeps horfes in his ftable, miftreffes in 
lodgings, and fervants in livery, to no better 
*¢ purpofe than his father did guineas. He 
* gives dinners, at which he eats made difhes 
“ that he detefts, and drinks Champaigne and 

« Burgundy, 
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“ Burgundy, inftead of his old beverage of 
“ port and punch, till he is fick, becaufe they 
* are the difhes and drink of great and rich 
“men. The fon’s fituation has the advantage 
« of brillancy, but the father’s was more like» 
“ly to be permanent ; he was daily growing 
“richer with the afpect of poverty; his fon 
“is daily growing poorer with the appear= 
“ ance of wealth. 
*‘ It is impoflible to enumerate the pranks 
‘ which the fudden acquifition of riches, join- 
 ed-to this defire of Figure-making, fets people 
“ a-playing. ‘There is nothing fo abfurd or 
“ extravagant, which riches, in the hands of 
“4 weak man, will not tempt him to commit 
“ from the mere idea of enjoying his money 
“in the way of exhibition. Nay, this will 
“ happen to perfons of whofe fenfe and dif- 
“cretion the world had formerly a high opi- 
“nion, even where that opinion was a juft 
one; for wealth often makes fools where 
* it does not find them.”— My friend happen- 
ing to caft his eye towards me at that mo- 
ment, difcovered a fmile on my countenance, 
“You are-thinking now,” faid he, “ that 
* you and I could endure being left twenty or 
“thirty thoufand pounds, notwith{tanding 
“ the 
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** ten feen him in his thread-bare brown coat, 
* ftop on the ftreet to wait the paffing of 
*©fome of his well-drefled debtors, that he 
** might have the pleafure of infulting them 
*¢ with the intimacy to which their fituations 
*¢ intitled him; and I once knew him actual 
* ly lend a large fum on terms lefs advantas 
“€ geous than it was his cuftom to infift upon, 
“© merely becaufe it was a Peer who wanted 
** to borrow, and that he had applied in vain 
**to two right honourable relations of im 
* menfe fortune. 

* His fon has juft the fame defire of fhew- 
*¢ ing his wealth that the father had; but he 
*‘ takes a very different method of difplaying 
“it. Both, however, difplay, not enjoy, 
«their wealth, and draw equal fatisfaction 
* from the confequence derived from it in the 
< opinion of others. The father kept guineas 
*<in hiscoffers which he never ufed; the fon 
* changes, indeed, the fpecies of property, 
“ but has juft as little the power of ufing it, 
** He keeps horfes in his ftable, miftreffes in 
lodgings, and fervants in livery, to no better 
“ purpofe than his father did guineas. He 
“ gives dinners, at which he eats made difhes 
“ that he detefts, and drinks Champaigne and 
Burgundy, 
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* Burgundy, inftead of his old beverage of 
port and punch, till he is fick, becaufe they 
“ are the difhes and drink of great and rich 
men. The fon’s fituation has the advantage 
“ of brillancy, but the father’s was more like- 
“ly to be permanent ; he was daily growing 
“ richer with the afpect of poverty; his fon 
“is daily growing poorer with the appear= 
* ance of wealth. 

* It is impoffible to enumerate the pranks 
which the fudden acquifition of riches, join- 
 ed.to this defire of Figure-making, fets people 
“a-playing. ‘There is nothing fo abfurd or 
“ extravagant, which riches, in the hands of 
“aweak man, will not tempt him to commit 
“ from the mere idea of enjoying his money 
“in the way of exhibition. Nay, this will 
“happen to perfons of whofe fenfe and dif- 
* cretion the world had formerly a high opi- 
“nion, even where that opinion was a juft 
“one; for wealth often makes fools where 
* it does not find them.”— My friend happen- 
ing to caft his eye towards me at that mo- 
ment, difcovered a fmile om my countenance, 
“You are-thinking now,” faid he, “ that 
* you and I could endure being left twenty or 
“thirty thoufand pounds, notwithftanding 
“ the 
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*¢ the truth of my obfervation.”— It would 
‘ fpoil your lecture, I replied ; but you may 
690 on in the mean time.”—He took the 
pinch of fnuff which my remark had ftopped 
in its progrefs towards his nofe, and went on, 

‘* From this motive of Figure-making,” com 
tinued he, turning to the ladies of the com- 
pany, * beauty puts on her airs, and wit la 
** bours for a Bon-Mot, till the firft becomes 
“ugly, and the latter tirefome. You may 
“‘ have frequently obferved Bet/fey Ogle, in @ 
*© company of her ordinary acquaintance, look 
*¢ charmingly, becaufe fhe did not care how 
*¢ fhe looked, till the appearance of a gentle 
‘man, with a fine coat ora title, has fet her 
*‘ a-tofling her head, rolling her eyes, biting 
* her lips, twifting her neck, and bringing 
*¢ her whole figure to bear upon him, till the 
* expreffion of her countenance became per 
*¢ feét folly, and her attitudes downright dif- 
‘tortion. In the fame way, our friend Ned 
* Glib, (who has more wit than any man I 
«know, could he but learn the economy of 
*¢ it), when fome happy ftrokes of humour 
* have given him credit with himfelf and the 
“company, will fet out full tilt, mimicking, 
‘* caricaturing, punning, and ftory-telling, 
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* till every body prefent wifhes him dumb, 
“and looks grave in proportion as he laughs. 

« That wit and beauty fhould be defirous of 
“ making a figure is not to be wondered at, 
“admiration being the very province they 
“contend for. That folly and uglinefs fhould 
“thruft themfelves forward to public notice, 
“ might be matter of furprife, did we not re- 
* collect that their owners moft probaby think 
“themfelves witty and handfome. In thefe, 
“indeed, as in many other inftances, it un- 
* fortunately happens, that people are ftrange- 
“ly bent upon making a figure in thofe very 
“departments where they have leaft chance 
of fucceeding. 

“ But there is a fpecies of animal, feveral 
“ of whom muft have fallen under the notice 
“of every body prefent, which it is difficult 
“to clafs either among the witty or the fool- 
“ith, the clever or the dull, the wife or the 
“mad, who, of all others, have the greateft 
“ propenfity to figure-making. Nature feems 
“to have made them up in hafte, and to have 
* put the different ingredients, above referred 
* to, into their compofition at random. They 
“are more common in fuch a place as this, 
“than in a more extenfive fphere, like fome 
** vermiD, 
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‘‘ vermin, that breed in ponds and rivulets, 


*‘ which a larger ftream or lake would des 
* ftroy. Our circle is juft large enough to 
‘¢ give their talents room, and {mall enough 
‘to be affected by their exertion. Here, 
‘* therefore, there is never wanting a junto 
** of them of both fexes, who are liked or ha 
ted, admired or defpifed, who make people 
“ laugh, or.fet them afleep, according to the 
** fafhion of the time, or the humour of their 


** audience, but who have always the fatisface ’ 


‘tion of talking themfelves, and of being 
“talked of by others. With us, indeed, a 
** very moderate degree of genius is fufficient 


‘¢ for this purpofe; in fmall focieties, folks 


“are fet agape by fmall circumftances. I 
“ have known a lady here contrive to make 
‘* figure for half the winter, on the ftrength 
“* of a plume of feathers, or the trimming of 
** a petticoat; and a gentleman make {hift to 
*© be thought a fine fellow, only by outdoing 
‘ every body elfe in the thicknefs of his queue, 
*€ or the height of his foretop. 

** But people will not only make themfelves 
** fools; I have known inflances of their bee 
“coming knaves, or, at leaft, boafting of 
their being fo, from this defire of figure+ 
“ making. 
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«making. You fhall hear a fellow, who has 
“once got the character of being a fharp man, 
“tell things of himfelf; for which, if they 
‘had been true, he deferved to be hanged, 
“merely becaufe his line of figure-making 
“lies in trick and chicane ; hence, too, pro- 
“ ceed all thofe hiftories of their own profli- 
“acy and vice, which fome young men of 
“ fpirit are perpetually relating, who are will- 
“ing to * record themfelves villains,’ rather 


"than not be recorded at all. 


‘In the arts, as well as in the chara¢ters of 
“men, this fame propenfity is productive of 
“ftrange diforders. Hence proceed the bom- 
“ baft of poetry, the tumor of profe, the ga- 
“ rith light of fome paintings, the unnatural 
“ chiarofcuro of others; hence, in mufic, the 
 abfurd mixture of difcordant movements, and 
“the fqueak of high-ftrained cadences; in 
“fhort, all thofe fins againft nature and fim- 
“plicity, which artifts of inferior merit are 
“glad to practife, in order to extort the no- 
“tice of the public, and to make a figure, by 
“furprife and fingularity.” 

The accidental interruption of a new vifitor 
now flopped the current of my friend’s dif. 
courfe ; 
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courfe; he had, indeed, begun to tire moft 
of the company, who were not all difpofed to 
liften quite fo long as he feemed inclined to 
fpeak, In truth, he had forgot that the very 
reproof he meant to give his neighbours, ap- 
plied pretty ftrongly to himfelf, and that, 
though he might fuppofe he was lecturing 
from the defire of reformation, he was, in 
reality, haranguing in the fpirit of /Agure-mq 
hing. 
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N° 93. Tuespay, March 28. 1780. 
Parva leves capiunt animes. * Ovip. 


Har life confifts, in a great meafure, 
of trifling occurrences and little occu- 
pations, there needs no uncommon fagacity or 
attention to difcover. Notwithftanding the 
importance we are apt to afcribe to the em- 
ployments and the time, even of the greateft 
and moft illuftrious, were we to trace fuch 
perfons to the end of their labours and the 
clofe of their purfuits, we fhould frequently 
difecover, that trifles were the folace of the 
one, and the purpofe of the other. Public 
bufinefs and political arrangement, are often 
only the conftrained employments to which ac- 
cident or education has devoted their hours, 
while their willing moments are deftined, per- 
haps, to light amuiements and to carelefs 
mirth. 
It is not, then, furprifing, that trifles fhould 
form the chief gratification of ordinary men, 
on whom the public has no claim, and indivi- 
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duals have little dependence. But, of thofe 
tries the nature will commonly mark the 
man, as much as circumftances of greater im- 
portance. A mind capable of high exertion 
or delicate fentiment, will ftoop with a certain 
conf{cioufnefs of its defcent, that will not al- 
low it to wanton into abfurdity, or fink into 
grofinefs. There is, in fhort, a difference, 
which fenfe and feeling will not eafily forget, 
between the little and the mean, the fimple 
and the rude, the playful and the foolith. 
But the fureft mark of a weak mind is an 
affectation of importance amidft the enjoy- 
ment of trifles, a buftle of ferious bufinefs a- 
midft the moft infignificant concerns. The 
bringing forward of little things to the rank 
of great ones, is the true burlefque in \cha- 
racter as well as in flyle; yet fuch charaéters 
are not uncommon, even among men who 
have acquired fome eftimation in the world, 
In this particular, ‘the world is eafily decei- 
ved; dullnefs may often ape folemnity, and 
arrogate importance, where brighter talents 
would have drawn but little regard; as ob- 
jedts are magnified by mifts, and made awful 
by darknefs. 
Of a character of this fort I received, fome 
time 
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time ago, the following fketch, from a young 
lady, who fometimes honours me with her 
correfpondence, whofe vivacity can give inte- 
reft to trifles, and entertainment to abfurdity. 


Dear Sir, 


OU made me promife, on leaving town, 

that I would write to you whenever the 
country afforded any thing worth writing a- 
bout. The country, at prefent, merely as 
country, prefents no landfcape but one undif- 
tinguithed tract of fnow 3 vegetation is locked 
up in froft, and we are locked up within 
doors; but fomething might be traced within 
doors, had I a good pencil for the purpofe.—~ 
Mine hoft, of whom you have heard a good 
deal, is no bad fubje&t: Suppofe I mike him 
fit for his picture. 

-Believe me, he is not quite the fenfible in- 
telligent man we were told he was.—So much 
the better; I like oddities—even now and 
then, in town ; ftill better in the country ;— 
but in froft and fnow, and all the dreary con- 
finement of winter,—Oh! your battledore and 
fouttlecock ave a joke to them. 

You remember, a long while ago, (fo long, 
that I have forgot every part of the book but 
O 2 the 
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the name), we read Nature di/played together. 
You then told me of a certain Mr Leeuwen- 
hock, Ythink you called him, whofe micros 
{cope fhewed the circulation of frog’s blood, 
the fcales of the fcales of fithes, the briftles of 
mites, and every other tiny thing in the world. 
Now, my worthy landlord, Mr G.R. has al- 
ways fuch a glafs as Leewwenhoeck’s in his 
noddle; every little thing is fo great to him, 
and he does little things, and talks of little 
things, with an air of fuch importance !— but 
I hate definitions ; pictures are ten times bet- 
ter; and now fora few iketches of my win- 
ter-quarters, and of the good man under 
whofe government I live. 

I difcovered, on my firft entry into his 
houfe, that every thing was in exact order, 
and every place inviolably appropriated to its 
refpective ufe. The gentlemen were to put 
their hats and fticks. in one corner, and the 
ladies their clogs in another. The very day 
of my arrival, I heard the family-apothecary 
get a fevere rebuke for violating the chattity 
of the clog-corner with his rattan. I have 
hitherto efcaped much cenfure on this fcore: 
Luckily I have attracted the regard of Mr R’s 
youngelt fiiter, a grave, confiderate, orderly 
young 
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young lady. I don’t know how it is, but I 
have often got into favour with thofe grave 
ladies.—God knows, L little deferve it.—Mifs 
Sophia R. therefore keeps me right in many 
important particulars, or covers my deviations 
with fome apology; or, if all won’t do, I 
laugh, as is my way; Mr R. calls me Rattles 
feull, fays he fhall bring me into order by and 
by, and there’s an end on’t. 

By that attention to trifles, for which, from 
his earlicft days, he was remarkable, Mr R, 
made himfelf commodious to fome perfons of 
confiderable influence, and procured many ad- 
vantages, to which, neither from birth nor 
fortune, he was any wife intitled. He travelled 
in company with a gentleman of very high 
rank and diftinguifhed abilities, by whofe 
means he procured an introduction to many 
eminent men in foreign countries; and, when 
he returned from abroad, was often in the 
fociety of the eminent men of our own. But 
his brain, poor man! was like a gauze fearce, 
itadmitted nothing of any magnitude: A- 
midft great men and great things, it took in 
only the duft that fell from them, 

He was reading, in the news-papers, the o- 
ther morning, of the marriage of the Honour- 
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able Mifs W to Sir H.S——. “ Ah!” 
faid he, “to think how time paffes! I res 


«* member her grandfather Lord W well; 





‘© a great man, averygreat man. We met at 
S¢ Naples, and afterwards went to Parma toge- 
“ther. I gave him the genuine receipt for 
“the Parmefan cheefe, which I went purpofe- 
** ly to procure, while he was examining fome 
*¢ ftatues and ancient manufcripts. We were 
“ever afterwards on the moft friendly foote 
“ing imaginable. I was with him a few 
“ mornings before the marriage of Lord C, 
ow this very Mifs W ’s father. I 
““ remember it well;—it was at breakfaft ;—I 
“ often breakfafted with him before he went 
46 tg the houfe;—-he always eat butter’d muf- 
“¢ fins; but whea I was there, he ufed to or- 
“6 der dry toaf#; I always eat dry toc/ft.— The 
*¢ bride was with us; I was intimately ace 








“* quainted with her too; fhe let me into 
“ the whole fecret of the courthhip. Her fa- 
«« ther’s principal inducement to the match, — 
“« it was a long affair, —the B —— eftate was 
“ to be fettled on the young foils at the mare 
“ riage ;—no, not all, — part of the B— 
‘ eftate, with the manor in Lincolathire. —— 
“« But, as I was faying, we were at breakfak 
§* at 
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« at Lord W——’s. His fon and the bride 
“ were by; Lord C. had velvet breeches, ‘and 
“ gold clocks to his ftockings; the queftiona 
“ was, whether this was proper? I put it to 
“ the bride; I made her blufh, I warrant you; 
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«“ — {he was a fine woman, a prodigious fine 
“ woman; fhe always ufed my. wath-ball; I 
“ wrote out the receipt for her; it was given 
“ me at Vienna by Count O——; a very great 
“ man Count O » and knew more of the 
“ affairs of the empire than any man in Gers 





“ many.—From him I firft learned with cer+ 
“tainty, that the Duchefs of Lorraine’s two 
“ fore-teeth were falfe ones. I remember he 
“had an old gray monkey.— Sifter Mary, 
“ you have heard me tell the ftory of Count 
“O ’*s monkey.”—But here it pleafed Hea- 
ven that William called his matter out of the 





room, and faved us from the Count and his 
old gray monkey. 

This {uperficial knowledge of great men, 
and accidental acquaintance with fome of the 
vocables of ftate-bufinefs, has given him a 
confequential fort of phrafeology, which he 
applies, with all the gravity in the world, to 
the moft trifling occurrences. When he or- 
ders the chaife for his eldeft fifter, himfelf, 
and 
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aod me, the white pad for Sophy, and the 
old roan mare for her attendant, he calls it 
* regulating the order of the procefion.” When 
he gives out the wine from the cellar, and the 
groceries from the ftore-room, (for he does 
both in perfon), he tells us, he has been 
* granting the fupplies ;” the acceptance, or 
offer of a vifit, he lays before “* a committee of 
“ the whole houfe;” and for the killing of the 
fat ox this Chriftmas, he called the gentlemen 
three fucceflive mornings to ** a grand council 
“ of war.” 

It were well if all this were only matter of 
amufement; but fome of us find it a fource 
of very ferious diftrefs. Your managing men 
are commonly plagues; but Mr R. manages 
fo much to a hair’s-breadth, that he is @ 
downright torment to the other members of 
his family. It was but yefterday we had the 
honour of a ceremonious vifit from fome great 
folks, as we think ‘them, who came lately 
from your town to eat their mince-pies in the 
country. After a wonderful ringing of bells, 
calling of fervants, and trampling upon the 
ftairs all morning, Mr R. came down to 
the drawing-room at a quarter before three, 
with all his ufual fiddle-faddleation, but, as I 
thought, 
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thought, in very good humour. He had on 
his great-company wig, and his round fet 
fhoe-buckles. ‘The fervants had their liveries 
new white-ball’d, and the beit china was fet 
put, with the large filver falvers, and the em- 
bofled porter-cups on the fide-board. The 
covers were {tripped from the worked chair- 
bottoms, and his grandmother’s litle diced 
carpet was taken off the roller, and laid, like 
a patch, on the middle of the floor, the na- 
ked part of which was all thining with bees- 
wax. ‘The company came at their hour; the 
beef was roafted to a turn; dinner went on 
with all imaginable good order and ftupidity ; 
fupper was equally regular and fleepy; in 
fhort, every thing feemed quite as it fhould 
be: Yet, next morning, I perceived foul wea- 
ther in all the faces of the family; Mr R. and 
his fifter fcarce fpoke to one another, and he 
talked, all the time of breakfaft, of female 
eareleffnefs and inattention. ifs Sophia ex- 
plained it to me when we were left alone, 
* Oh! do you know,” faid the, ‘a fad af- 
“ fair happened laft night: My brother and 
“ fitter had fuch a tif! You muft under- 
“ftand, before the company arrived yefter- 
“day, he had, as ufual, adjufted the ceremo- 
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“nial of their different apartments ; but he 
“ difcovered, on attending them to their 
** rooms at night, that my fifter had put the 
§¢ silt-china bottle and bafon into the callico 
** bed-chamber, and the ordinary blue and 
*‘ white into the pink dama/k.”—It is lucky 
this man is no guardian of mine; were he to 
watch me as he does his fifters, and fee all the 
odds and ends about me.— But what has he to 
do to be a guardian. Yet Nature, perhaps, 
meant him for fomething, if fortune had al 
lowed it; he might have been excellently em- 
ployed in a pin-/bop, in fticking the rows ina 
pin-paper. 

I fancy you have got quite enough of my 
landlord. You ufed to fay I was the beft of 
your philofophers, your Democritus in petti 
coats. IfI have an inch of philofophy about 
me, it is without my knowledge, I affure you; 
you are welcome to it, however, fuch as it is, 
Other folks may give you what I have heard 
you call the great views of Nature and Life; 
it is enough for me if I can enrich your col- 
lection with a paper of in/eé?s. 

Yours moft truly, 
C.F. 
Vv 
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Monc the other privileges of an anony- 
mous periodical author, is that of wri- 

ting letters in praife of himfelf, which he is, 
now and then, obliged to infert on account of 
their merit, however offenfive they may be to 
his modefty. This fort of correfpondence, 
which I fuppofe is a very pleafant one, I have 
not yet ventured to indulge in. The corre- 
fpondents whom I have perfonated, always 
talk of themfelves inftead of the Mirror; 
and, on the other hand, feveral of the papers 
I have received, are written in the perfon of 
the author, a character in which it were im- 
proper to praife him, and which, when afju- 
med, gives, perhaps, no great inclination to do 
it, Of this laft fort is the firft of two com. 
munications to which 1 devote the paper of 
to-day ; the fecond, containing one of the 
very few compliments which the Mrrror 
has exhibited of itfelf, is a genuine letter from 
London, written by a gentleman in the very 
fituation 
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fituation the feelings of whichhe fo naturally 
defcribes. 





N my firft paper I took occafion to men- 
tion a few particulars of my fituation 
and character, and my object in this pu- 
blication. My defign has been to afford an 
agreeable and innocent amufement; and, by 
laying before my readers thofe characters I 
was acquainted with, and which prefented 
themfelves before me, I had fome hopes, 
though I fhould not reclaim the completely 
vitious, that I might be able to guard the 
young and inexperienced, to alarm the incon- 
fiderate, to confirm the wavering, and to point 


out, even to the worthy, fome of thofe errors, 


and imperfections, from which, perhaps, the 
fineft minds are in the greateft danger of fuf- 
fering. 

How far I have been able to afford any a 
mufement, I will not take upon me to fay; 
but, Iam forry to find, that many of the cha- 
racters which I have prefented to the public, 
with a view to point out mens errors and de- 
fects, 
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feéts, have been confidered as proper objects 
of imitation, and that fome of: my readers 
have fo far miftaken the purpofe I had:in pre- 
fenting fuch characters, as to be flattered! by 
thinking that themfelves bear fome refém- 
blance to them. 

When I made my readers acquainted with 
wny friend Mr Fleetwood, I never meant to re- 
commend that exceflive delicacy and: falfe re- 
finement which often prevents him from being 
happy; on the contrary, my intention was, 
to point out the danger of that exteffive re- 
finement, and to guard fuch of my. readers as 
fhould be difpofed to indulge ia it, againtt its 
fatal confequences ; and yet I know a gentle 
man, who is fo defirous of being thought pof- 
feed of delicacy and refinement, that, the 
other day, I faw him very much pleated when 
one of his friends told him he was a very 
Fleetwood. Luckily for him I know him.to 
be poflefled of Fieetwood’s good qualities, 
without his imperfections. I cannot fay fo 
much for his acquaintance C. D.; he is a 
peevith difcontented creature, quick in his 
temper, jealous of his friends, and diffatisfied 
with every thing about him. He has of Jate 
taken it into his head to be a man of tafe, 
Vou. III. P though 
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though he has not the leaft pretenfions to the 
character; and, while he indulges his own 
peevifhnefs and chagrin, he flatters himfelf 
with the thought that he is a Fleetwood, and 
apologies for his bad temper, by calling it the 
effect of his delicacy and refinement of mind, 
Though I confefs my partiality for Fleetwood’s 
good qualities, yet, had I not known C. D. I 
could hardly have thought, that any one 
would have been vain of his imperfections, 
who was not pofleffed of any of his merits. 
When I introduced Mr Umpbraville to my 
readers, I never meant to recommend that fe- 
clufion from the world, and that abftraétion 
from the duties of life, which, with all the dig- 
nity of mind he is poffeffed of, have given oc- 
cafion to his little oddities, and difqualified 
him for every ative purpofe; and yet Tom 
Meadows, who gave up the profeffion of the 
law, becaufe he was too idle to attend toit, 
and who has lately fold his commiffion in the 
army, , becaufe he would not undergo the fa- 
tigues of a foreign campaign, has thought 
proper to juftify his condu&, by appealing to 
Mr Umphraville’s example, and pretends to 
fay, that he, forfooth, has too much pride of 
mind, to occupy himfelf in applying the rules 
of 
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of law to the uninterefting difputes of indivi- 
duals, or to be engaged in affifting at a review, 
or lining the ftreets at a proceffion. 

H. B.’s letter, in my 51ft number, defcribes 
the dangerous effects of giving too much cul- 
ture, and too many accomplifhments, and of 
foftening too much the mind of a young girl, 
who has to ftruggle with the difficulties of 
life, and is not placed in fuch a fituation as 
makes her independent of the world. It re- 
prefents, in a very feeling manner, the deli- 
cate diftrefs which thefe circumftances had 
occafioned. I have lately, however, received 
a letter from a correfpondent who, from her 
language and expreflions, feems to be a great 
reader in the circulating library. She fays, 
fhe has lately fpent much of her time in ftu- 
dying the Belles Lettres; that, of all things, 
fhe would with to be learned and accom 
plithed ; —that fhe regrets that her father did 
not educate her better ; — that, of all the per- 
fons fhe ever read of, fhe would with to be 
like my correfpondent H. B.;— that the en- 
vies her affliction, for that “ affiétion makes 
“ part of her dream of happine/s.” 

The letter publifhed in my 78th number, 
gives an excellent defcriptior.”““f the bad ef- 
P 2. fects 
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fects of that too great eafinefs of tempers 
which leads a man into folly and extravagance, 
and makes him be ruined by having too many 
friends. My neighbour Wil/. Littlebit, whofe 
heart is fo contraéted, as not to de fufceptible 
of the fentiment of friendfhip, and who, far 
from being in danger of being preyed upon 
by his friends, never admits a gueft within his 
houfe, fays, that the 78th is the only good 
paper he has feen in the Mirror, and that 
the laft paragraph in particular fhould be 
printed in letters of gold, to ferve as a leffog 
of imitation for all the young men of the age, 

‘Yhe particulars above mentioned have 
taught me how difficult is the attempt to ins 
ftruct or reform.—There is no virtue which 
is not nearly connected with fome vice ;— 
there is no imperfection which does not bear 
a nearrefemblance to fome excellency.— And 
mankind, fond of indulging their favourite 
paflions and inclinations, inftead of diftins 
guifhing, endeavour to confound their vices 
with their virtues; inftead of feparating the 
bad from the good grain, they bind all up tos 
gether, and hug themfelves in the. belief of 
holding only what is valuable. 
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To the AuTHor of the Mirror, 


St R, London, March 13. 1780. 

AM, though at this diftance, one of your 

conftant readers, and mark with pleafure 
not only the general good tendency of your 
papers, but perceive allo, that you draw your 
pictures of human nature from the only pure 
fountain, Nature herfelf. 

You muft know Iam a native of Edinburgh, 
where I pafled my youth, and received my e- 
ducation; but have been long fettled in this 
place. Some years ago, I was impelled by a 
very natural- defire to revifit my native coun- 
try, and I now fit down to communicate to you 
the fenfations I felt upon that occafion. 

On my arrival in Edinburgh, I will own, 
that’ what firft ttruck me was the total change 
ofifaces. Very few were left whom I knew 
when a boy, and thofe fo altered in their ap- 
pearance, fo much the fhadows only of what 
they once were, as could not fail to excite 
many ferious reflections. Hardly a fingle 
houfe did I find inhabited by. the fame perfons 
Hleft in it; but every where a new race, new 
manners, and new modes of living. -In fhort, 
P3 [ 
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1 found myfelf, jp almoft every fenfe of the 


word, an utter ftranger. Even the improve. 
ments that had been made during my long ab- 
fence difpleafed me. The corn-fiélds on the 
fouth fide of the town were quite covered with 
fubftantial houfes ; Barefoot’s parks, where! 
have had many a retired and pleafant walk} 
converted into a fpendid city; and, in the old 
town, many ruinqus buildings, the fcenes of 
fome of my youthful amufements, now Tes 
built with equal folidity and elegance: 

Nor were thefe my only grievances. The 
removal of the Cro/s, of the Netherbow-port; 
and of many other incumbrances, in fhort, 
every alteration, though evidently for the bet 
ter, that had taken place fince my departure, 
more or lefs difpleafed me. You will more 
eafily account than I can, how it comes to pafs 
that the human mind fhould be fo muchfeét 
againit all innovations of what nature foever; 
‘This may, perhaps, infenfibly arife from the 
picture they exhibit of the mutability of every 
object before us, and a tacit intimation that 
we ourfelves are compofed of the fame changes 
able materials, and muft foon quit the fcene. 

I will acknowledge, however, that I had 
the fatisfaction to find many places that did 
not 
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not hurt me by any alteration or improves 
ment. Your -wynds and ch/fes were nearly ic 
the ftate I had left them ; and where, in fome 
parts of the ftreets, you have got new pave- 
, ments, the good people who live at the fides of 
them take care that there fhall be no innova- 
tion. in point of cleanlinefs. Your Theatre 


) and Concert-Hall are new buildings 5; but your 
f Afembly-Room, where. people of the higheft 
: fafhion refort, is juft as paltry asever. But, 
as they dance there for the benefit of the poor, 
: J fhall forbear any further remarks on it.— 
; “ Charity covereth a multitude of fins.” 
; The High-School *, and its environs, I found 
. unaltered, though the yards appeared to me 
5 to be much diminithed in their extent. The 
¢ College, too, remained the fame plain, mean, 
3 unadorned building it was half a century ago, 
t and feemed to me, after having feen the fplen« 
rs did palaces of Oxford and Cambridge, more 
¢ homely thanever. ‘Phough, perhaps, in lites 
y rature,.as in religion, Siffer Peg confines her- 
at felf to fubitance, without much regard to or- 
e* nament; yet, methinks, it is rather a re- 
preach to the capital of our country, that, a- 
id 


id * This (chool, I undesftand, has been fince rebuilt. 
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midit all its improvements, this univerfity, fo 
much celebrated over Europe for the ability 
of its Profeflors, and the fuccefs with which 
every branch of fcience is there cultivated, 
fhould prefent to the eye of a ftranger, a fer 
of buildings fo inconvenient as well as meam 
The prefent period is, perhaps, not very fa- 
vourable to expenfive public defigns ; burl 
would have your readers, among whom, f 
hope, are included all the men of fortune 
and tafte in the kingdom, think of the College 
as foon as the preffure of the times will admit. 
As an individual, from that regard to the ho+ 
nour of the land of my nativity, which, I 
hope, will never be extinguithed, I fhall wills 
ingly and liberally contribute, whenever this 
neceflary work is determined upon. 

I will not tire you with my various obfer+ 
vations during feveral excurfions I made into 
different parts of the country; becaufe fome 
of them might, to your readers, appear too 


trite, and others, perhaps, tootrivial. ButI 


cannot omit telling you, that the fpirit of in+ 
duftry, fo confpicuous in the various manus 
faftures fet on foot of late years, and in the 
improved face of the country, gave birth to 
many pleafing fenfations which are not ealily 

defcribed. 
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defcribed, Yet I was not much better plea- 
fed with fome of the fine buildings of the 
country than with thofe of the town. In 
many places I could not help regretting. the 
Gothic grandeur of ancient caftles, difplaced 
by modern fhewy edifices.. ‘Some of their 
owners, I fancy, are of my mind; forl,was 
informed that their fathers ufed to refide at 
the manfions in their former ftate nine months 
inthe year ; but that the prefent pofleffors of 
thofe elegant. houfes are fcarcely feen there at 
all. Nor could I refrain, as I paffed along, 
from dropping a tear over the ruins of our 
religious houfes; which, however they might 
have been perverted from the original pur- 
pofes of their erection, I could not help con- 
fidering as fplendid monuments of the piety 
of our anceftors. Some of them I faw that 
had ftill more tender tics upon my mind. I 
remembered having played, when a boy, un- 
der arches, which time had fince mouldered 
away,, with companions, the echo of whofe 
voices was ftill frefh in my memory, though 
they, alas! as well as thofe arches, were now 
crumbled into duft ! 

Were I to go on, I find I fhould be in dan- 
ger of growing too ferious. Recalling to re- 
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membrance days long paft, and the juvenile 
fociety of thofe who are now no more, is an 
awful operation of the human mind; and, 
while it fpeaks loudly the truth of St Pauls 
obfervation, that ‘* the fafbion of this world 
* paffeth away,” imperceptibly leads to a train 
of thinking that might here be out of place, 
though ic is neither unpleafing nor unfuitable 
to the charatter of a rational being, who hath 
been taught and accuitomed to confider him 
felf as an immortal part of the creation. 


Iam, &c. 
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To the AuTHor of the Mirror. 


$1 Rk, 
A® you have, by feveral of your publica- 


tions, given proof that you do not 
think the occurrences of domeftic life unwore 
thy your attention, I fhall, without further 
preface, addrefs you on a fubject full as defer- 
ving of it as any yet offered to your confider- 
ation, It is now above four years fince I be- 
came the wife of a gentleman, my equal in 
rank and fortune ; and, what was more ma- 
terial, of a difpofition and turn of mind every 
way fuitable to mine. His eftate lies at a 
confiderable diftance from the capital; but, 
as it is fituated in an agreeable neighbourhood, 
and as we have both a tafte for reading, and 
Mr B. is not averfe to rural employments, we 
{pent our time as happily as poffible, till about 
half a year ago, that my ill ftars direéted me 
to renew my acquaintance with a young lady, 
who had been my companion at fchool, and 
who 
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who now came on a vilit to a relation who li- 
ved at no great diftance from our houfe. 
Before I proceed in my ftory, I muft bega 
candid confideration of it. From the intré- 
duétion to the difagreeable part of it, you will 
be apt to imagine that I am one of thofe felf- 
tormentors ju(tly ridiculed by the ingenious 
author of the Jealous Wife. No fuch thing, 
Mr Mirror: my hufband’s attention to - 


ther women never gave me the flighteft uneas_ 


finefs. Convinced of his attachment, fatisfied 
with his treatment of me, I never expected 
him tobe blind to the charms of a beautiful 
woman, or infenfible of the merit of an agree- 
able one; nor had I the miftaken policy of 
many wives, of never fulfering a tolerable fe- 
male to enter my doors, or of courting the 
intimacy of fome tall elderly maiden, that I 
might gain by the comparifon. No, Sir! I 
depended wholly upon my unremitting atten- 
tion to pleafe Mr B. for the continuance of his 
attachment. Nor can I in the leaft reproach 
myfelf with giving caufe for the abatement I 
too plainly perceive in it. 

But to return to my ftory. I was much 
pleafed at feeing my old fchool-fellow : We 
had been parted many years, and I found the 

wild 
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wild lively romp improved into an elegant wo- 
man. She ftill, however, retained a good 
deal of the heedlefs manner that marked her 
childifh days; and, though fhe has an excel- 
lent underftanding, fhe never feemed to make 
ufe of it in the regulation of her conduét or 
behaviour. She expreffed herfelf much plea- 
fed at finding me fo happily fettled: Mr B. 
appeared to her a moft amiable man, and my 
children (particularly my little Be/s) the faid 
were angels. Her attention to them, I own, 
endeared her to me very much; though, in- 
deed, Mr Mirror, no one can help loving 
them, for they are charming children. Her 
good-humoured playful ways made the little 
creatures doat on her. At my return from 
walking, I have frequently found her on her 
knees on the floor, building card-houfes for 
their entertainment. Mr B, has obferved to 
me, on thofe occafions, how amiable it was in 
ayoung admired woman, who had fpent her 
life in the ufual round of folly and diffipation, 
to preferve fuch natural and right feelings. 
He generally concluded his obfervations with 
faying, that he believed fhe would.make a 
moft excellent wife. I, for a long time, a- 
greed with him in opinion, and ufed to tell 
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her before his face, the fine things Mr B. faid 
of her. She received them in a rattling good- 
humoured way, infifting that her conduct in 
the married ftate would depend on her: huf- 
band’s; for fhe declared that fhe*did not find 
in herfelf that exalted turn of mind to love 
virtue for its own fake, and fhe believed the 
would make but an indifferent wife to half 
the men in the world. Such converfation ge- 
nerally produced an argument between her 
and Mr B. which, as it was carried on with 
fpirit and temper, had no other effect than 
making them ftill more pleafed with one an- 
other. If fhe found the argument growing 
ferious, fhe would call over the children, 
and, putting them on their father’s knee, de- 
fire them to kifs him into good humour, 
which never failed having the effect; or, if 
fhe faid a flippant thing to him, with which 
he feemed half offended, the ufed to take his 
hand, and fmile fo fweetly in his face, it was 
impoflible for him to continue difpleafed with 
her; and, generally, a kifs and a game of bil- 
liards fealed their reconciliation. I own to 
you, I began not to relifh her behaviour; yet 
it feemed fo unpremeditated, and fo perfeétly 


correfponding with her general character, that 
I 
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Idid not know how to make her fenfible of 
the impropriety of it. I even doubted my 
own judgement of the matter. I had for fome 
time hived fo much out of the gay world, that E 
did not know but Maria’s very great freedom of 
manner might be the fafhionable behaviour of 
the people the had been accuftomed to fee: if 
fo, how was fhe to blame? or why fhould I 
be uneafy, knowing her to be a woman of ho- 
nour, furely incapable of fo bafe an action as 
endeavouring to alienate my hufband’s affec- 
tion from me? By fuch reafonings I {trove 
to quell the firft emotions (jealous, if you will 
have them fo) that rofe in my breaft. But, 
alas, Mr Mirror, to what purpofe! I have 
every hour frefh caufe of uneafinefs. About 
a week ago, I went fuddenly into the parlour, 
and found Maria fitting on Mr B.’s knee, her 
head leaning on his fhoulder: he looked a 
little out of countenance; but fhe was not in 
the leaft diftreifed at my appearance, but afk- 
ed me, with her ufual good humour, what 
made me look fo grave ? then flappipg Mr B. 
gently on the cheek, faid, ‘‘ It is your fault, 
“you harfh thing you! when I knew her 
“formerly, fhe ufed to be all life and fpirits.” 
He anfwered, (coldly I thought), that it was 
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his with ever to fee me in fpirits, and that he. 
was forry he was not fo happy as to hit on a 
method to make me fo. I turned my head ae 
fide, to hide the ftarting tear. Maria, ‘as if 
guefling at my emotion, put her arm about 
my neck, and, drawing round my averted 
face, faid, in a loud whifper, ‘* My dear, Mrs 
«*B. how can you indulge fuch weaknefs ?” 
Mr B. fnatch’d up his hat, and left the room; 
I heard the word ‘ childifh,” as he fhut the 
door. I remember the time when he could 
not bear the leaft cloud on my looks, without 
tenderly inquiring the caufe; but now he 
feems often to forget that lam prefent, while 
Maria engroffes his whole attention. I have 
been for fome days deprived of his company, 
and have fpent the time in reflecting ferioufly 
on my fituation. ‘The more I confider it, the 
more it appears to me of a particular and dis 
ftrefling nature. I have at laft determined to 
requeft your opinion of it, and, through the 
channel of your paper, to give Maria a hint, 
that, to keep clear of the groffhefs of vice, is 
not fufficient for the delicacy of the female 
character ; and that the woman who, by an 
alluring and refined coquetry, engages the 
thoughts and interefts the feelings of a mar 
ried 
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ried man, is a more dangerous, and perhaps 
not a lefs criminal companion, than the avow- 
ed wanton who excites: a fhort-lived paffion, 
foon extinguifhed by remorfe, and, if I may 
be allowed the expreffion, fully compenfated: 
for by the returning tendernefs of the repent- 
ing hufband. 


Tam, &c. 


E. B. 





To the AuTHOR of the Mrrror. 


Mr Mrrror,. 


Married, for love, a moft charming wo- 

man, who has made me the happy father’ 
of two:very fine children: I have a thoufand' 
a-year eftate, and enjoy a moft perfect ftate 
of health yet a-very flight and contemptible 
canfe was near deftroying all thofe fair pro- 
fpects of happinefs, by interrupting the har~ 
mony of a union founded on mutual liking,. 
and cemented by mutual efteem. In your 
obfervations on. the female world, you have 
fulfered to efcape your notice, a dangerous 
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and moft deftructive race, whofe hearts, har- 
dened by vanity, are equally impenetrable to 
the fhafts of love and infenfible of the charms 
of friendfhip: yet the bufinefs of their lives 
is, to excite paffions they never mean to grati- 
fy, and fentiments they are incapable of res 
turning. My dear Mrs B. unfortunately for 
us both, fome months ago, renewed an inti- 
macy, formed in her childifh days, with one 
of thofe females. To Maria I was introduced 
as the hufband of her friend; as fuch, I was 
received by her, without referve, and foon 
treated with the moft flattering diftinction, 
Maria poffeffes all thofe powers of allurement 
which men for ever condemn, and can never 
withftand: She can affume every fhape that 
is fitted to captivate the fenfes or delight the 
imagination, and can vary her appearance at 
plesxfure. So confummate is her art, that one 
could not, for an inftant, fufpect her of any: 
defign in her behaviour; and even at this mo- 
ment, that an accident has laid open her whole: 
charaéter to me, I fhould:not anfwer for my 
refolution, were fhe to enter the room, and 
finilingly take my hand, fas was her frequent 
cuftom, with fuch a mixture of fweetnefs and 
jendernefs in her looks!—I. almoft fear I 
fhould 
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fhould be weak enough to forget that my o« 
pinion of her is founded on the cleareft proofs 
of her diffembling arts, and ftand before her 
felf-condemned, as the defamer of innocence 
and undefigning fimplicity. 

‘Luckily I am out of her reach: I left my 
own houfe immediately upon the difcovery f 
made of the fair hypocrite’s real difpofition, 
I mean to fend for my dear Mrs B. and with 
her pay a vifit to the capital, and thera ufe all 
my efforts to make her amends for any uneae 
fiefs my foolifh infatuation may have given 
her; but firft I wifhed to make this public 
acknowledgement of it; and, as Maria de- 
ferves no mercy, I fhall fiow her none, ex- 
cept concealing her family-name. 

For five months, Mr Mirror, the Pro- 
teus-like animal had found out a thoufand 
different ways, to charm me. Was I in fpirits, 
fhe was all life and good humour ; when in a 
graver mood, I found. her all fenfe and fe- 
rioufnefs. If what I had been reading excited 
in me a tender and not unpleafing melancho- 
ly, the fympathetic tear ftood ready in her 
eye. <A few days fince, upon my reading to 
her the ftory of La Roche, fo beautifully told 
in your papers, fhe wept, leaning upon my 
fhoulder ; 
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fhoulder ; and Iown to you, Mr Mirror, 
as her tears fell upon the fineft bofom Nature 
ever formed, while her white hand lightly. 
prefled my arm, I thought I had never beheld 
fo interefting an object. Mrs B. came fud- 
denly into the room; her grave cold manner 
was at the moment difagreeably contrafted to 
Maria’s animated feelings. For the firft time 
fince our marriage, I thought I faw a change 
in Mrs B.’s temper, and that fhe was not the 
very amiable woman I took her for. She 
took amifs fomething I faid, and I left the 
room in difguft. I ftrolled down a thady walk 
that goes round part of my improvements; 
at the end of it I found Maria feated on 
the grafs, with one of my little girls on her 
lap. She rofe at my approach, and, defiring 
the child to walk before us, took me under 
the arm, and, in the gentleft terms, expofiur 
lated with me onthe abruptnefs of my man- 
ner. She had, fhe faid, aftera vain attempt 
to footh her, left Mrs B. in tears. She ac- 
knowledged I had not given her very ferious, 
caufe of uneafinefs, but that a man of my 
fenfe fhould make allowance for the titling 
blemifhes of a very good woman ;. adding, 
with a fmile, “‘ My dear Mr B. we are none 
66 of 
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‘ of us angels.”——I was puppy enough to be 
ready to exclaim, ** Upon my foul, you are 
“one.” —I contented myfelf with faying, 
‘ Whoever you marry, Maria, will have no 
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“reafon to complain of your temper.” She 
blufhed, drew out her handkerchief to cover 
her face with it, as if to conceal her emotions, 
but gave me fuch a look from below it!— A 
fervant appeared to tell us that dinner waited, 
and we went into the houfe together. 

In the afternoon, one of my little girls came 
into the parlour, where I was fitting alone : 
“ See what I found in the walk, Pappa!” faid 
fhe, holding out a paper. I took it from the 
child, and feeing it was Maria’s hand, was a- 
bout to go up ftairs to reftore it to its owner, 
when my own name, written in large charac- 
ters, ftruck my eye. My good manners were 
overpowered by the immediate impulfe of my 
curiofity; I opened the paper, and read what 
follows; it was part of an unfinifhed letter to 
a friend in town. 

“ You aik what havock I have made a- 
“mong the beaux at ? Alas! my 
“ dear Bell, you know but little of my fitua- 
tion, when you talk of beaux; not a crea- 
“ture one would allow to pick up one’s fam 
‘* within 
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** within ten miles of us, Having nothing up- 
‘© on my hands, I have ftruck up a fort of 
** fentimental Platonie flirtation with a Mr B, 
‘who lives within a fmall diftance of our 
“‘ houfe. I knew his wife at fchool, and the 
** was one of the firft who vifited me upon 
‘* my arrival here. Her violent praifes of her 
‘‘ beloved gave me a fort of defire to fee him; 
** and, I own, I found him tolerable enough 
* in his appearance, and by no means deficient 
‘* in underftanding, but vain of his flight pre- 
‘€ tenfions to talents, and very fond of being 
‘thought profound. At the firft glance, 
*‘ T faw into him, and could now twift him 
“round my finger. It is very diverting to 
‘* observe by what foolifh principles your men 
** who think themfelves very wife are govern= 
“ed. Flatter this man’s vanity, and you 
** might lead him round the world. Now, 
*¢ | know you will treat me, in return for my 
“* franknefs, with a lecture upon coquetry, 
‘‘ married men, impropriety, and fo forth. 


‘‘ Take my advice, my dear Bell, and fave 
“ yourfelf the trouble; it would be all to no 
* purpofe. A coquette I am, and a coquette 
* ] will remain.to the laft day of the exiftence 
“* of my powers of pleafing.” 


The 
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The paper was there at an end. It raifed 
in me the ftrongeft indignation and contempt 
for the writer. And I felt fo afhamed of my 
folly, that I determined not to fee my dear 
Mrs B. until I had made fome atonement, by 
fending you an account of my errors and re- 
pentance. 


Iam, &c. 
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To the AuTHor of the Mirror. 


S1rR, 


AM neither ugly, nor old, nor poor, nor - 


neglected; I have a clear confcience: nor 
have I fuffered any calamity by the inconftan- 
ey of lovers, or the death of relations. Iam 
mot unhappy. The world would laugh at me 
if I fhould fay I were unhappy. But I am not 
happy. I will tell you my cafe: I confide in 
your feelings; for you feem to underftand, 
what few people underftand, that a perfon 
may be in eafy circumftances, have a clear 
confcience, and enjoy fufficient reputation, 
and yet be—no, I will not fay, miferable,— 
but not happy. 

I am the only daughter of an eminent mer: 
chant. My father made his own fortune; 
and a very good fortune he has made of it, 
He married my mother before his fituation 
was fo comfortable as it is at prefent. They 


are neither of them niggardly. Having where 
withal 
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withal to live, not only with eafe, but with 
fome degree of fplendour, they chufe, as they 
fay, to enjoy the fruit of their labours. Ac- 
cordingly, we live in an elegant houfe, have 
ahandfome carriage, keep a good number of 
fervants, and fee a great deal of company. 
You will eafily conceive, however, that the 
fhew attending my father’s prefent fyftem of 
living, andthe manners fuited to his prefent 
condition, do not juft agree with his former 
habits. But this does not fignify much. He 
is a good-natured worthy man; and they 
muft be very captious, indeed, who will not 
fuffer his merits to conceal his defedts. 

With regard to myfelf, my parents, having 
no other daughter, and intending to give me 
agenteel portion, were determined I {hould 
have a good education. ‘ For,” faid my fa- 
ther, ‘a young woman of fortune, and of 
“an agreeable appearance, mutt go into com- 
“pany. You and I, Bridget,” addrefling 
himlf tomy mother, “ fet out in life in a 
“ different manner. But Mary mutt have e- 
 ducation.” 

So they fent me to a famous boarding: 
fchool; and, in fo far as my improvement 
was concerned, they fpared no expence.— Sir, 
Vou. II, R 
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I fpeak to you without referve ; and I hope 
you will not think me too vain, if] tell you, 
that my education was no difficult matter, I 
underftand mufic ; and had little difficulty in 
acquiring the French and Italian languages, 
Indeed, the worthy perfon who had the 
charge of my education, was well calculated 
to promote my improvement. She was a wo- 
man of family, of fine education, exquifite 
tafte, great goodnefs of heart, and had fhown 
fpirit enough, on the decline of her father’s 
fortune, rather than live a dependant on her 


relations, to procure an independent, and now . 


fhe has rendered it a refpeétable livelihood 
for herfelf. In aword, Sir, I am what they 
call tolerably accomplifhed; and you will 
think it ftrange, and I think it ftrange myfelf, 
that this*fhould be the fource of my uneafi- 
nefs, 

It is now fome time fince I returned to my 
father’s houfe. When I came home, : 1 was 
received with raptures. My father and mos 
ther adored me. They would refufe me no- 
thing. They ftrove to prevent my wifhes.— 
Good people ! may Heaven grant them peace 
of mind, and long life to enjoy the fortune 
they fo juttly deferve.— But why, Sir, did 
they 
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they make me, as they term it, fo very accom- 
plithed ? They have made me a different crea- 
ture from themfelves, I am apt to fancy my- 
felf of a higher order.— Forgive my prefump- 
tion; and I am fure you will forgive me, 
when I tell you, I really with myfelf lower. 
Indeed, Sir, and it grieves me to the foul, I 
am fometimes impatient of my parents. ButI 
will not dwell upon this. 

I told you, we fee a great deal of company; 
and all the people we fee are difpofed to ad- 
mire me. ‘ Mighty well,” you will fay: 
& Give a young woman admiration, and what 
“more can fhe wifh for ?”— Sir, I with they 
loved me more, and admired me lefs. Iam 
made to fing, and to play on the harpficord ; 
and, to oblige my father, am fometimes con- 
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ftrained to repeat verfes : and all this to people 
who underftand no mufic, and know no other 
poetry than the Pfalms of David in metre, 
Indeed, till I became better acquainted with 
them, I found, that, even in our converfation, 
there was a mutual mifapprehenfion; and 
that they were fometimes as unintelligile to 
me as] wasto them. I was not at all fupri- 
fed to hear them call fome of our acquaint- 
ances good men; but, when I heard them call 
R2 our 
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our neighbour John Staytape a great man, I 
could not help afking what difcovery he had 
made in arts or fcience, or what eminent fer- 
vice he had rendered his country? I was 
told, in return, that within thefe few years he 
had realized a plumb. This phrafe was alfo 
new to me; and I withed to have known 
fomething about the nature of fuch realization 
Chufing, however, to afk but one queftion at 
a time, I faid nothing; and foon learned, 
that, whatever fervices Mr Staytape might do 
his country, he had hitherto made no great 
difcovery in arts or fciences. 

I confefs, indeed, that at one time I fancied 
they might have fome little notion of books; 
and when I heard them fpeak about under 
writers, E thought it might perhaps be fome 
ludicrous term for the minor poets. 

So, when they fpoke about policies, I fam’ 
cied they were ufing the Scotch word for ime 
provements in gardening; and ventured to 


fay fomething in favour of clumps; “ Clumps,” 


faid a gentleman who is a frequent vifitor at 
our houfe, §* fhe is to be laden with Norway 
‘ fir.” I found they were fpeaking about the 
good thip Rebecca. 


A grave-looking man, who fat near me one 
day 
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day at dianer, faid a good deal about the fa//, 
and of events that fhould have happened be- 
fore and after the fall. As he alfo fpoke ae 
bout Providence, and Salem, and Ebenezer; 
and as great deference was fhown to every 
thing that he faid ; and being, as I told you, 
a grave-looking man in a black coat, I was 
not fure but he might be fome learned theo- 
logian ; and imagined he was {peaking about 
Oriental antiquities, and the fall of Adam. But 
Iwas foon undeceived. The gentleman had li- 
ved for fome time in Virginia ; by Providence 
he meant the town of that name in Rhode- 
ifand; and by the fall, he meant, not the fall 
of our firft parents, for, concerning them he 
had not the leaft idea, but, as I fuppofe, the 
fall of the leaf ; for the word is ufed, it feems, 
in the American dialect, for autumn. 

In this fituation, Sir, what fhallI do? By 
my boafted education, I have only unlearned 
the language and loft the manners of that fo- 
titty in which I am to live. —If you can put 
me on any method of bringing my friends up 
to me, or of letting myfelf down to them, you 
will much oblige, 

Yours, Sc. 
MARY MUSLIN. 
R 3 To 
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To the AuTHoR of the Mirror. 


Siz, 
S you are very fuccefsfui in delineating the 
manners of modern times, it might add, 
perhaps, to the effect of your pictures, if you 
fometimes gave a view of former manners, 
The contraft would be agreeable ; and, if I 
may ufe the exprefflion, would give a certain 
relief to your other delineations. I offer you 
a fmall fketch of an incident, fuppofed to have 
happened in the times of our forefathers. I 
flatter myfelf you have no objection to it on 
account of its being in verfe. It is merely an 
outline ; yet, I hope, it is fo marked, as that 
concomitant circumftances, though not ex 
prefled, may readily be conceived. 


MONTANUS. 


The MARRIAGE of EVAL. 


I. 
Loud from Jura’s rocky fhore, 
Heard ye the tumultuous roar ?— 


Sudden 











den 
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Sudden from the bridal feaft, 


By impetuous ire poflefs’d, 


Fury flathing in their eyes, 


Kinfmen againft kinfmen rife : 
And iffuing to the fatal field, 
Bend the bow, the falchion wield. ——— 
From her eyry, with difmay, 
The tow'ring eagle foars away. 
The wild-deer from their clofe retreat, 
Start with terror and amaze, 
Down on the furious conflié gaze, 
Then to deep forefts bend their nimble feet. 


II. 
Ah! that recklefs fpeech fhould fire 
Kinfmen with inhuman ire ! 
Goaded by vindictive rage 
Lo! the martial clans engage, 
Now the feather’d arrows fing ; 





Now the bofly targets ring. 
With rav’ning fwords the fudden foes, 
Now in fierce encounter clofe, 
Lo! the blade horrific gleams ; 
And now the purple torrent ftreams : 
The torrent ftreams. from Evau’s fide, 
Tinging, with his flowing gore 
The white foam on the fea-beat fhore.— 
Ah! who will fuccour his afflifted bride ? 
Ill, 
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Ill. 

Lo! the flies with headlong fpeed ; 
* Bloody, bloody was the deed ;” 
Wild with piteous wail, the cries, 
Treffes torn and ftreaming eyes ; 
* Lift, O! gently lift his head : 
*¢ Lay him on the bridal bed ; 
** My kinfmen! — cruel kinfmen ye ! 
** Thefe your kindlieft deeds to me !—— 
*€ Yes, the clay-cold bed prepare, 
«‘ The willing bride and bridegroom there 
*¢ Will tarry ; will for ever dwell.——— 

** Now, inhuman men, depart ; 

*¢ Go, triumph in my broken heart.”— 
She faid, the figh’d, a breathlefs corfe the 
fell, 
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To the AutrHor of the Mrrror. 


$1, 

Our correfpondent K. B. has well de- 

fcribed the calamitous condition of a pri- 

vate tutor, without money or friends. Per- 

haps it will afford him fome confolation, to 

hear of one who needlefsly entangled himfelf 
in difficulties of a like nature. 

My father bred me to the ftudy of letters, 
and, at his death, left me in poffeffion of a for- 
tune, not fufficient to check my induftry in 
the purfuit of knowledge, but more than fuf- 
ficient to fecure me from fervile dependence. 

Through the intereft of his friends, I ob- 
tained an honourable and lucrative office; 
but there were certain arrangements to be 
made, which delayed my admiffion to it fora 
twelvemonth. While I was confidering in 
what way I might beft fill up this interval of 
life, an acquaintance of mine requefted, as a 
particular favour, that I would beftow the 
year 
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year which I could call mine,-in reading with 
the only fon of the rich Mr Flint. The con- 
ditions offered were uncommonly advanta- 
geous, and fuch as indeed flattered the vanity 
of a young man. 

For underftanding my ftory, it is fit that 
you fhould be informed of the characters of 
that family into which I was received with fo 
many marks of favour and diftinction. 

Rowland Flint, Efq; was born of poor but 
honeft parents; they made a hard fhift to 
have him inftructed in reading, and even in 
writing and arithmetic, and then they left him 
to find his way through the world as he beft 
could. The young man, like a philofopher, 
carried about with him all that was truly his 
own, his quill and his ink-holder; he attach- 
ed himfelf to one of the fubordinate depart- 
ments of the law, in which his drudgery was 
great and his profits fcanty. After having 
toiled for many years in this humble, content- 
ed, and happy vocation, he was fuddenly rai- 
fed to opulence by the death of an uncle. 

This uncle went abroad at a very early pe- 
riod of life, with the fixed refolution of ac- 
quiring a competency, and then of. enjoying 
it athome. But that competency, which filled 


up 
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up the meafure of the ambition of a bare Scotch 
lad, proved far fhort of the defires of an emi- 
nent foreign merchant. He imperceptibly be- 
came “ in eafy circumftances, well in the 
“world, of great credit, a man to be relied 
on, and to be advifed with, and even one 
* fuperior to all fhocks, calls; and runs.” 

While engaged in making his fortune, he 
thought it needlefs to inquire after his poor 
relations, whom he could not affift; and, af. 
ter he had made his fortune, he thought it 
equally needlefs, as he was to fee them fo foon 
in Scotland. Yet, a multitude of unforefeen 
obftacles retarded his return: Some new 
mortgage was to be fettled, fome company. 
concerns to be wound up, or fome bottomry- 
account to be adjufted; and thus, year glided 
along after year, till at length, death fuprifed 
him at the age of three {core and ten. 

Bufied in making money, he had never be- 
ftowed a thought on providing an heir to it: 
that he left to the impartial determination of 
the laws of his country; and, dying inteftate, 
he was fucceeded by his nephew, Rowland 
Flint. 

This gentleman, on his becoming rich, dif- 
covered himfelf to be eminently tkilled in the 
{cience 
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{cience of law, the ftudy, as he boafted, of 
his earlier years; and this knowledge engaged 
him in three or four law-fuits, which the 
court uniformly determined againft him, with 
cofts. 

But of every other fcience he honeftly a 
vowed his want of knowledge; and he did 
not even pretend to underftand painting or 
politics; but he had a mighty veneration for 
literature and its profeffors, and he was refol- 
ved to make his fon a great fcholar, although 
it fhould ftand him in ten thoufand pounds Ster- 
ding. 

My ‘pupil is_in his fifteenth year. They 
had taken him from fchool before it was dif- 
covered that his proficiency in literature did 
not qualify him for college; and it became 
my tatk to bring him forward, that is, to teach 
him what he ought to have known already. 

The youth is of a docile difpofition, and of 
moderate talents; his memory good, and his 
application fuch as is generally to be found a- 
mong thofe who, having no particular incens 
tives to ftudy, perform their tafks merely as 
tafks. 

I have little to fay concerning his mother: 
her mind was wholly abforbed in the con- 
templation 
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templation of her hufband’s riches, and in the 
care of her fon’s health and her own. Baron 
Bielfield, an eminent German author, obferves, 
that, in our ifland, there is a difeafe called & 
¢atch-cold, of which the natives are exceeding- 
ly apprehenfive. Mrs Flint lived under the 
perpetual terror of that difeafe. 

Being thus rendered incapable of the active 
duties of houfe-keeping, fhe committed them 
to her brother, Captain /Vinterbottom, who, 
as he was wont te fay, ** could bear a hand at 
“ any thing.” But his chief excellence day in 
the conduct of the ftew-pan and the nation. 
He had long commanded a veffel in the Baltic 
trade ; and it having been once employed as a 
tranfport in the fervice of government, he af- 
fected to wear a cockade, and wifhed to have 
it underftood that he belonged to the navy. 
The-captain had dealt occafionally in borough- 
politics, belonged to feveral refpedtable clubs 
in London, and was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Robin-Hood fociety. 

The laft of. the family that I fhall mention 
is Milfs Juliana Winterbottom, a.maiden fitter 
of Mrs Flint. Her original name was Judith; 
but, whee the arrived at the years of difcre- 
» Vou. IW, S aion, 
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tion, fhe changed it to Juliana, as being more 
genteel. : 

Many years ago Lady was advifed to 
pafs a winter at Nice, for recovery of her 
health, worn out by the vigils and diffipation 
of a London winter ; and fhe eafily prevailed 
on Mils Juliana to go as her companion. The 
heat of the climate, and the cold blafts from 
the Alps, foon completed what the corrupted 
air of good company, and the damps from 
the Thames, had begun, and Lady —— li- 
ved not to re-fee her Britifh phyficians, 

Mifs Juliana, on her return home, pafled 
by the caftle of Fernay, and got a peep of M. 
de Voltaire, in his furred cap and night-gown, 
At Paris, the chanced to be in company with 
Count’ Buffon for half an hour; and the ac 
tually purchafed a volume of mufic written by 
the great Roufau himfelf. Having thus be 
come acquainted with the foreign /iterati, fhe 
commenced. a fort of /iterata in her own, per 





fon. She frequently advances thofe opinions 
in hiftory, morals, and phyfics, which, as the 
imagines, are to be found in the .writings 
of the French philofophers. But, whether 
through the habits of education, or throwgh 
confcious ignorance, it muft-be confeffed, that 


fhe 
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fhe dogmatizes with diffidence, and is a very 
ftammerer in infidelity. 

Having feen Paris, and having picked up a 
good many French words in the courfe of her 
travels, fhe thinks that fhe is authorifed, and, 
in fome fort, obliged to fpeak French. No- 
thing can be more grotefque than_ her travel 
led language. When fhe left Scotland, ‘* her 
“ fpeech,” to ufe a phrafe of Lord Bacon, 
was in the full dialect of her nation.” At 
Nice fhe converfed with Englith and Irith; 
and, by imitating the language of each, fhe 
has, in her pronunciation, completed the u- 
nion of the three kingdoms. But ftill her 
own country-language predominates ; for, du- 
ring her refidence abroad, fhe had an oppor- 
tunity of preferving, and even of improving 
it, by daily conferences with the houfe-maid, 
who was born and educated in the county of 
Banff. 

In pronouncing French, fhe blends the tone 
of all thofe dialects: and her phrafeology is 
as fingular as her. pronunciation ; for fhe 
faithfully tranflates every word from her own 
mother-tongue. An example of this prefents 
itfelf, which I fhall never forget. One day, 
addreffing her difcourfe to me, fhe faid, “ Je 
S 2 “ doute 
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‘* doute pas que vous avez perusé les ouvraiges 
‘* de Mongfeer le Counte de Bouffon:; que un 
‘¢ charmang creature! il met philofophes et di- 
“wins par les oreilles.” That is, “I doubt 
“ not that you have read the works of Count 
‘“‘ Buffon; what a charming creature! he fets 
** philofophers and divines by the ears.” I 
anfwered her, that I had never read the works 
of that renowned author, but that I had read - 
the Principia of Sir Ifaac Newton. Why, in- 
deed, replied the, Sir J/aac may have been a 
man of better principles, but a//beurement the: 
theéries of the Count are wittier. 

It is a happy circumftance that Mifs Winter- 
bottom did not make the grand tour. Had fhe 
vifited Italy, fhe would have proved as great 
an adept in ftatuary and in painting, as fhe-is 
at prefent in philofopy. But Mifs Winterbote 
tom cannot, in confcience, talk of her having 
vifited Italy, while her travels were limited to 
the borders of Piedmont. 

I never heard her mention Italy but once, 
and then fhe got no great encouragement to 
proceed in her remarks. At dinner fhe faid, 
“* T remember that, in Italy, they have fome- 
“‘ thing very like our veal, which they calk 
“ vitelle.” ‘* Well, Sifter Fuddy,” cried Cap- 

tain 
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tain Winterbottom, * and why fhould they not? 
“ for if vitello means veal in their Jingo, what 
 elfe would you have the poor devils call 
i020” . 

It was refolved to poftpone my leffons for 2 
while, ‘* that,” as Mr Flint expreffed it, “ E 
“ might come’to know the ways of the houfe 
* firft.” 

Mifs Juliana conftantly teafed me with que-- 
ftions about my plan for her nephew’s educa- 
tion. To puzzle her a little, I faid, that, fome 
weeks hence, I propofed to teach him to make 
“ nonfenfe verfes. ‘* Mifericorde,” cried the, 
 nonfenfe verfes!” Is that part of the eti- 
quaitte ? 

“ Let the boy alone,” added Captain Win= 
terbottom, ** when he is old enough to be in: 
“love, he will make nonfenfe verfes, 1 warn’t 
“you, without any help of your’s; ay, al~ 
“though it fhould be on Mamma’s dairy- 
“maid.” Mr Flint laughed loud, and Mrs. 
Blint faid gently, *‘ Oh! fy, brother.” 

Perceiving that, on this encouragement, the’ 
captain was about to be more witty, I recalled: 
the conyerfation to nonfenfe verfes, endea- 
voured to explain their nature, and obferved,. 
S 3 thati 
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that their main ufe was to inftruct one in the 
quantity of fytlables. 

** Quantity of fyllables,” exelaimed the 
captain, ‘ there is modern education for you! 
*« Boys have their heads lumbered with great 
** quantities of Latin fyllables and words, when 
“ they fhould be taught to underftand things, 
‘to fpeak their own language rough and 
“ round, and fo cut a figure in parliament. 
“TI remember /Vill. Fitzdriver; but he is 
‘gone! Honeft Wil]. knew no tongue ex- 
** cept a little of his own, and yet he would 
“talk to you for an hour, and you would 
“have thought that he had fcarcely entered 
‘on the fubje&t at all. He never valued any 
“of your outlandith /ingos, not he !” 

I faid, that, if my pupil were of an age to 
go into parliament, 1 fhould be apt to advifé 
him to follow the precepts of Pythagoras, anf 
be filent for feven years. “ He muft have 
“ been a fure card, that Mr Pythagoras,” ob- 
ferved the captain, “ and I do fuppofe that 
‘¢ he lived up to his own precepts 3, for I ne» 
‘‘ ver heard of any fpeaker of that name; no, 
“ not even in committees. People, to be 
‘«‘fure, may hold their tongues, and. have a 
“ flice of the great pudding ; but this is nota 
ume 
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“ time for your dumb fenators. No, we muft 
“ have bold, well-fpoken men, to tell poor’ 
“ Britannia, that the is beggared, and bleed- 
“ing, and expiring, ay, and dead too, for 
“ ought that fome folks care.” He rounded 
this pathetical period with one of his beft: 
oaths. 

** Were all mem to make fpeeches,” faid I, 
“ what'time would there be left for doing bu- 
“finefs?” ‘* Bufinefs,” cried the captain, 
“is mot oratory bufirefs? and why cannot 
“they fet to it, watch and watch, as we du at’ 
“fea ?™ 

Mrs Flint expreffed her-hope, that I would: 
not load her poor boy’s memory, by making 
him get a deal by heart. 

“ When I firft got the multiplication-table- 
“ by heart,” faid Mr Flint, who generally falls 
in the rear of converfation, “ it was a plaguy 
“troublefome job; but now that Fam matter 
“of it, I don’t perceive that it loads my mes: 
* mory at all.” ‘ 

“ Learned men have remarked,” faid Mifs 
Juliana, “that it is not the getting by heart 
“ that is cenfurable, but the getting by rote,. 
“ as one does one’s catechifm.” 

‘“ There fhe goes, the travelled lady,” cried 
the 
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the captain; ‘* fhe muft always have.a ding at 
** her catechifm.” . 

- © Mr Winterbottom,” replied Mifs Fulianay 
with exceeding dignity, ‘* you wrong me 
“much. Iam fure that I fhould be the lat 
“ woman alive to fay any thing, efpecially in 
** mixed companies, to the difparagement of 
the religion of the ftate, which I have al- 
“ ways confidered as the great /yeng [lien] of 
“ fociety.” 

“¢ You have always confidered religion as 
+ great lying; and who taught you that, fifter 
“* Juddy ? your god-fathers and your gods 
* mothers! No, fure:” 

Here: I was laid under the neceffity of inter 
pofing, and of affuring Captain Winterbottom, 
that he miftook his fifter, and that fhe had in- 
advertently ufed:a French word to exprefs her 

¢own idea, “that religion was the great tie of 
* fociety.” * Perhaps 1 prevaricated a little im 
my office of interpreter. 

“Well, well,” faid the captain, * if ber 
* tongue was tied, fociety would be no lofer.” 

To divert the ttorm which feemed gather 
ing, I fpoke of my purpofe to explain the 
tenth fatire of Fuvenal, a poem, for method, 

eompofition, 
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compofition, and animated language, univer- 
fally admired. 

** What does that Fuvenal write about?” 
faid Mifs Juliana; “© 1 am not aequainted 
“ with his works: was he a member of the 
“ French academy ?”—* Perhaps,” replied I, 
fmiling, ‘* he would be no favourite with you, 
“Mifs Juliana; he has been very fevere upon 
“the Roman ladies.” 

“ Ay, they were Papifts,” faid Captaim 
“ Winterbottom, ‘and they are all wh———.” 
“ Give me leave to tell you,” cried Mifs Juliana, 
ina higher key, “ when I was abroad, I had 
“the honour of being known to feveral ladies 
“of the Roman perfuafion, and they were 
* perfons of the ftricteft virtue.’ 

“] fuppofe you afked them whether hey 
“were wh———-, and they faid they were not. 
“Poor fifter Fuddy! it is true, I never was 
“in the gallies at Nice, as you have been; 
“but I have touched at Mar/eilles, and have 
" laid clofe off the mole of Genoa, and that 
“is farther than ever you travelled; and I 
fay they are all wh 

How this wonderful controverfy would have 
ended, I know not; but happily we were call- 
ed to eoffee, which feparated the combatants. 
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I was now pretty well acquainted with the 
ways of a heufe, in which ignorance, felf-con- 
ceit, and illiberality of fentiment and mane 
ners, had fixed their refidence. It was a» 
greed, that, on the Monday following, I 
fhould begin my leflons. . Appearances, 1 muft 
acknowledge, were not very favourable. My 
pupil had been generaily prefent at the cons 


verfations of which I have given you a fpeci+ — 


men, and, indeed, they were not fuch as 
could either enlarge his mind, or improve his 
underftanding. I flattered myfelf, however, 
that he would be left to profecute his ftudies 
under my direction, and that ‘every new ac- 
quifition in knowledge would increafe his love 
for letters. 

In what way our ftudies were conducted, 
will beft appear from a faithful journal of the 
progrefs which. we made during the firft week. 
But of this hereafter. Meanwhile, I am, Sir, 
&e. | 
HYPODIDASCALUS. 
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N° 08. SaTuRDAY, April 15. 1780, 


To the Autruor of the Mirror. 


S1R, 


Now fend you a faithful narrative of the 

progrefs of our ftudies in Mr Flint’s fami- 
ly, from Mondy morning to Saturday at bed- 
time, carefully diftinguifhing the pratieheey 
made in each day. 


MONDA Y. 


Mrs Flint had previoufly informed me, that 
her fon’s conftitution did not agree with much 
ftudy before breakfaft, and that, whenever he 
tead on an empty ftomach, he was apt to be 
difturbed with uneafy yawnings; we there- 
fore refolved that he fhould have a fhort lef- 
fon only at cight in the morning. 

After waiting in the parlour till within a 
quarter of nine, I learned from Mrs Flint, 
that her fon had been obferved to turn him- 
felf twice or thrice during the night, and that 

he 
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he feemed to be threatened with a fort of 
fufing and wheefing; and that, by way of 
prevention, fhe judged it beft to give hima 
little /enna, and confine him to his chamber 
for a few hours; but that, in the evening, we 
might profecute our ftudies without farther 
interruption. 

Accordingly, at fix, my pupil and I prepa- 
red to read the tenth fatire of Juvenal, After 
having explained to him the general {cope 
and method of the fatirift, I began, 


Omnibus in terris qua funt a Gadibus ufque, 
Auroram et Gangem. 


At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the 
door, and then entered Mifs Juliana and her 
fitter, with Mr Flint and the captain, a little 
behind, walking on tiptoe. ‘ You muft par 
* don our femelle curio/ité,” faid Mifs Juliana, 
“we come to fee Femmy: take his. firft leffon 
*¢ from you. What. have you got here? J 
** fancy, from my knowledge of French, that 
*‘T could pick out the meaning of fome pant 
“ of it. Oh! lunderftand; there is auroram, 
$ does not that mean, break of day ? 


“* Que l’aurore 
* Nous trouve encore. 
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“{ learned it in a French Chanfong a boar. 
« What is that boar fong,” demanded Captain 
Winterbottom, “isit a hunting one?” Oh 
“ fy, no,” faid Mifs Juliana, * it is a drinking 
«fong.” . And whe taught you drinking 
 fongs,” filter Juddy; ** did you learn them 
“ from your outlandifh ladies of honour?” 
A tremendous affault on the knocker an- 
nounced the approach of a perfon of quality, - 
—<‘* The Countefs of ——.” On this joyful 
news the ladies hurried to the drawing-room, 

Mrs Flint prefently returned. ‘I mutt 
“make an apology,” faid fhe, ‘ for thus 
“ interrupting the courfe of my fon’s ftudies; 
“but the Countefs has made a flying vifit to 
“tell me, that there is a meeting of young 
“ people at her houfe this evening, and that 
“there will be a dance and a little fupper, 
“ and the infilts to have Femmy of the party; 
“but I would not engage, for any thing, 
without afking your leave, as you have the 
“whole charge of his education. There will 
“be many rich folks, and many fine folks ; 
“and there will be Mifs Punaife, the great 
“heirefs ; fhe has a vaft improveable eftate, 
“hard by the borough of 4yno, and who cah 
“tell "— The good woman was bufy in wea- 
ving the web of futurities, when I reminded 
Vox. Ill, T her 
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her that her fon had taken medicine that 
morning, and that, poflibly, he might catch 
cold. At another time, the mention of catch 
cold would have awakened all her feelings; 
but, at prefent, Mrs Flint was elevated above 
the region of alarms. ‘ Never fear,” faid 
fhe, “we are going to a clofe warm houfe, 
4¢ without a breath of air in it. Come away, 
‘© Jemmy, and put on a pair of white filk 
** ftockings as faft as you can; the Countefs 
s* waits us.” 


T U ES‘DA Y. 


My pupil had been kept out of bed fo much 
beyond his ufual hour, that he did not make 
his appearance till after breakfaft. ‘* Chear 
‘© up, my boy,” cried Mrs Flint, ‘* you look 
“as if you had been dreaming all night of 
* your partner Mifs Punaife: come, let us 
‘take an airing, and refrefh ourfelves after 
‘* the fatigues of the ball. Thefe late fittings 

 & don’t anfwer with my old bones. You fee, 
“Mr , that I have been as good as my 
§¢ word, and that emmy, poor man, has caught 
*©no cold. You fhall go along with us on 
‘our airing; there is room for you in Mr 
“6 Flint’s 
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“ Flint’s carriage and fix, and you may talk 
‘over your leffons by the way ; for you will 
“ find the carriage quite eafy.” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more admirably calculated to 
elude every jolt; and there wanted only foli- 
twde and independence to make it refemble a 
down-bed.- ** We muft, firft of all, fhut out 
‘the common enemy, the caft wind,” faid 
Mrs Flint, pulling up the glafles. ‘The wea- 
ther was warm, and Mrs Flint grew eloquent 
on the fund of knowledge fhe had acquired 
the night before. She gave me the catalogue 
and charaéter of the company: fhe dwelt 
moft on her fon’s looks and dancing. “ A 
“gentleman at the Countefs’s, who faid he 
“ was lately come from Paris, told me, Jemmy 
“was vaftly like the Count de Provence, the 
“King of France’s brother, particularly in 
“the minuct : but remember, Jemmy, that, 
“to be a great fcholar, is a much finer thing 


“than to be a great dancer. Iam fure, Mr 
“ 





» that my boy will profit by your in- 
“ftructions: he has a charming memory, 
“and he will take in his learning as faft as 
“you can give ithim; and 1 am dure that is 
“ faying a great deal ; for, from all that I can 
“ difcover, Mr Flint could not have beftow- 
T 2 ed 
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“ed his moriey better.” — She was going on; 
but, alas, flattery vibrated faintly on my ear: 
we had got above pine-apple heat, and I be- 
came fick and opprefled. I afked leave to get 
out, and walk home, as I felt myfelf not well, 
“* Oh, to be fure,” faid fhe: “1 have known 
“people fick in carriages for want of prac. 
: but 
“here, Jemmy, do you wrap this. handkere 





“ tice; don’t be alarmed, Mr 


“ chief about your neck, before the coach 
* door is opened.” 

1 walked home in great fpirits, animated by 
every gale around me; and! forgot, for 
while, that l was not my own matter. 

In the evening, my pupil came to me drefl- 
ed out and powdered: ‘ Mamma,” faid he 
fheepithly, * has made me engage to drink tea 
* with Mifs Punaife, my laft night’: partner. 
“IT don’t much like her neither; for the is 
“ pitted with the fmall-pox, has a yellow fkin, 
** and a bleared eye; and, befides, fhe dances 
¢ out of time.—- There was a Mifs with black 
« hair”— Not inclining to become his. confi 
dent, I faid, “ Mafter Flint, all engagements 
“¢ that can be kept with honour, muf be kept; 
“ and, therefore, you muff go.” ** Nay,” faid 
he, “there is mot any muf in the matter; 
«“ for, 
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“ for, I believe, the Mifs with the black-hairc 
“lives with their Mifs Punaife. However, I 
“can do a double tafk to-morrow; and my 
aunt is wont to fay, that a young man ought 
* not to be always at his books.” He feeimed 
to have treafured up this precious apophthegm 
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in his memory. 


WEDNESDAY. 
“My pupil was punétual to his hour. But 


. we had hardly feated ourlelves, when Captain 


Winterbottom arrived. ‘ No leffons to day,” 
roared he; ‘* This is my Lady’s wedding-day, 
“ and therefore we keep holiday, and come for to 
“be merry. Why, you young dog, if it had 
“not been for this day, you would either 
“have not been at all, or have been a ba- 
“flard.” It was indeed a day of feftivity and 
riot. 


THURSODA Y. 


All the fervants having dutifully got drunk 
over night, my pupil was not called, and fo he 
overflept himfelf. He came down to the pars 
lour about eleven, and we refumed the fatal 
3 firft 
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firft line of the tenth fatire of Juvenal. “ The 
* French mafter is here,” faid a fervant, I 
begged that he might return in about an hour; 
but I foon learned that that was impoffible, 
without deranging the fyftem of education in 
all parts of the city. “ It is no great matter 
**for an hour,” faid Mifs Juliana, * you 
* have always my nephew at your cemmand; 
*‘ but poor Signor Bergamefco is much hur- 
“ pied, and his time is not his own.” Signor 
“© Bergamefco,” cried I, ** is your French ma- 
“‘ fter an Italian?” ‘ Yes,” faid fhe, “ ofa 
** Noble family in the dominions of the Dog 
“‘ of Venice, but a younger brother, witha 
“fmall patrimony, which he unfortunately 
*‘ confumed en travaillant par [Europe \t 
“‘ was a fancy of my own; I thought that, 
“after the Signor had taught my nephew 
‘French, he might teach him Italian alfo; 
“for you know that it is a great lofs to 
“change preceptors, and that young men 
«: who have not feen much of the world, are 
*‘ fhy with ftrangers.” 
. Thetafkimpofed on my pupil by S. Bergamefca 
occupied all his leifure till dinner-time ;_ but I 
thought that I fhould have the abfolute com- 
mand of the evening. I was beginning to 
read, 
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read, Omnibus in terris, when a fervant faid, 
“ Here is the French mafter.” ‘* What,” 
“cried I, “can S$ Bergamefco, who is fo 
“ much hurried, afford to give two leffons in 
* one day to the fame fcholar?” It is an- 
other French mafter, whom they have got 
“for me,” faid my pupil. TI applied to“Mifs 
Juliana for the explanation of this phenome- 
non. “Tt was none of my advifing,” faid 
fhe; “ but my brother knew Mr O’Callachan 
« when linguift to Commodore Firebrace, and 
“ he wifbed to throw a good job in the poor fel- 
“ Jow’s way; thefe were his very words; and 
“fo Mr O’Callachan came to be employed: 
“but, indeed, after recollection, F thought it 
“ would anfwer well enough, as both mafters 
“taught by the fame grammar, and both of 
“them read Telemac.” 

The linguift of Commodore Firebrace-had 
juft taken his leave, when a fmart young fel- 
low burft into the room, with an air of much 
hurry and importance. ‘* What,” cried Ff, 
“ more French mafters ?” ‘ Don’t be alarm- 
ed,” faid Mrs Flint, who accompanied him ; 
“itis only the Frifeur, who comes to put up 
* my boy’s hair in papers. Pray don’t afk me 
“sc why, 
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‘« why, for it is a great fecret; but you fhall 
** know it all to-morrow.” 


FRIDAY. 


“You muft know,” faid Mrs Flint at 
breakfaft, ‘that 1 am affured that Jemmy is 
‘* very like the Count de Provence, the King 
** of France’s own brother. Now emmy is 
‘fitting for his picture to Martin; and I 
** thought it would be right to get the frifeur, 
“whom you faw laft night, [he is juft arri- 
*‘ ved from Paris], to drefs his hair like the 
** Count de Provence, that Mr Martin might 
*¢ make the refemblance more complete. Jems 
‘*my has been under his hands fince feven 
* o’clock —Oh, herehecomes.” ‘* Is it not 
** charmang?” exclaimed Mifs Juliana, “I] 
*‘ with Mifs Punaife faw you,” added the 
happy mother. My pupil, loft in the laby- 
rinth of crofs curls, feemed to look about for 
himfelf. ‘* What a powdered fheep’s-head 
‘have we got here?” cried Captain inter: 


bottom.— We all went to Mr Martin’s to aflift 


him in drawing Jemmy’s picture. On our rey 
turn, Mrs Flint difcovered that her fon had 
got an inflammation in his right eye, by look- 

ing 
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ing ftedfaftly on the painter. She ordered a 
poultice of bread and milk, and put him to 
bed ; fo there was no more talk of ** Omnibus 
“in terris” for that evening. 


SAT URD A Y. 


My pupil came down to breakfaft in a com. 
plete fuit of black, with weepers, and a long 
mourning-cravat. The Count de Prevence’s 
curls were all demoliihed, and there remained 
not a veftige of powder on his.hair. * Blefs 
“ me,” cried I, ‘* what is the matter?” “ Oh, 
“nothing,” faid Mrs ‘Ant; ‘a relation of 
“ ptine is to be interred at twelve, and Jemmy 
“has gota burial-letter. We ought to ac- 
“knowledge our friends on fuch melancholy 
“occafions. I mean to fend Jemmy with the 
“coach and fix. It will teach him how to be- 
“ have himfelf in public places.” 

At dinner, my pupil exprefled a vehement 
defire to gato the play. ‘ There is to be 
“ Harlequin Highlander, and the blowing up 
of the St Domingo man of war,” faid he ; 
“ it will be vaftly comical and curious.” 
“Why, Jemmy,” faid Mrs Flint, ‘ fince 
“this is Saturday, I fuppofe your tutor will 

“ have 
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‘* have no objection; but be fure to put on 
** your great coat, and to take a chair in co- 
‘ ming home,” ‘* I thought,” faid I, * that® | 
‘* we might have made fome progrefs at our 
** books this evening.” ‘* Books on Satur- 
‘« day afternoon,” cried the whole company, 
‘* it was never heard of.” I yielded to cons 
viction; for, indeed, it would have been 
very unreafonable to expeét, that he who had 
fpent the whole week in idlenefs, fhould be- 
gin to apply himfelf to his ftudies on the-even- 
ing of Saturday. 


Iam, Sir, &c. 


HYPODIDASCALUS. 
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N° 99. ToueEspay, April 18. 1780, 
Juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 
Aut ad humum, merore gravi, deducit et angit. 


Hor. 


RitictsM, like every thing elfe, is fub- 

A je&t to the prejudices of our education 
or of our country. National prejudice, in 
deed, is, of all deviations from juftice, the 
moft common, and the moft allowable; it is a 
near, though perhaps an illegitimate, relation 
‘of that patriotifm which has been ranked a- 
mong the firft virtues of characters the moft 
eminent and illuftrious. To authors, howe- 
ver, of a rank fo elevated as to afpire to uni- 
verfal fame, the partiality of their countrymen 
has been fometimes prejudicial; in proportion 
as they have unreafonably applauded, the cri» 
ties of other countries, from a very common 
fort of. feeling, have’ unreafonably cenfured ; 
and there are few great writers, whom prejus 
dice on either fide may not, from a partial 
view of their works, find fome ground for 
eflimating 
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eftimating ata rate much above or much be- 
low the ftandard of juttice, 

No author, perhaps, ever exifted; of whom 
opinion has been fo various as Shake/peare. 
Endowed with all the fublimity and fubjeé& 
to all the irregularities of genius, his advo- 
cates have room for unbounded praife, and 
their opponents for frequent blame. His de- 
parture from all the common rules which cri« 
ticifm, fomewhat arbitrarily, perhaps, has im- 
pofed, leaves no legal code by which the dé- 
cifion can be regulated; and, in the feelings 
of different readers, the fame paflage may ap- 
pear fimple or mean, natural or prepofterous, 
may excite admiration, or create difguit. 

But it is not, I apprehend, from particular 
pafiages or incidents that Shake/peare is to be 
judged. Though his admirers frequently con- 
send for beauty in the moft diftorted of the 
former, and probability in the moft unac- 
countable of the latter; yet, it muft be own- 
ed, that, in both, there are often grofs de 
fects, which criticifm cannot juftify, though 
the fituation of the poet, and the times in 
which he wrote, may eafily excufe. But. we 
are to look for the fuperiority of Shake/peare 
inthe aflonifhing, and almoft fupernatural, 
powers 
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powers of his invention, his abfolute com- 
mand over the paffions, and his wonderful 
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knowledge of Nature. OF the ftructure of 
, his ftories, or the probability of his incidents, 
t he is frequently carelefs; thefe he took, at 
: random, from the legendary tale, or the ex. 
travagant romance; but his intimate acquaint. 
n ance with the human mind feldom or never 
i forfakes him, and, amidft the moft fantaftic 
‘ and improbable firuations, the perfons of his 
4 drama fpeak in the language of the heart, and 
$ in the ftyle of their characters. 
‘ Of all the charadlers of Shake/peare, that 
:, of Hamlet has been generally thought the 
moft difficult to be reduced to any Sxed or 
- fettled principle. With the ftrongeft purpofes 
" of revenge, he is irrefolute and inattive; a- 
af midft the gloom of the deepeft melancholy, 
he he is gay and jocular; and, while he is de- 
te fcribed as a paflionate lover, he feems indif- 
m ferent about the object of his affections. It 
™ may be worth while to inquire whether any 
gh leading idea can be found, upon which’ thefe 
in apparent contradictions may be reconciled, and 
we a character fo pleafing in the clofet, and fo 
re much applauded on the ftage, rendered as un- 
aly ambiguous in the general as it is ftriking in 
Vou. Ill. U detail, 
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detail. 1 will venture to lay before my readers 
fome obfervations on this fubject, though with 
the diffidence due to a queftion of which the 
public has doubted, and much abler critics 
have already written. 

The bafis of Hamlet’s character feems to be 
an extreme fenfibility of mind, apt to be 
ftrongly imprefled by its fituation, and over- 
powered by the feelings which that fituation 
excites. Naturally of the moft virtuous and 
moft amiable difpofitions, the circumftances in 
which he was placed unhinged thofe prin- 
ciples of aétion which, in another fituation, 
would have delighted mankind, and made 
himfelf happy. That kind of diftrefs which 
he fuffered was, beyond all others, calculated 
to produce this effect. His misfortunes were 
not the misfortunes of accident, which, tho’ 
they may overwhelm at firft, the mind will 
foon call up reflections to alleviate, and hopes 
to cheer; they were fuch as reflection only 
ferves to irritate, fuch as rankle in the foul’s 
tendereft part, her fenfe of virtue, and feels 
ings of natural affection; they arofe from an 
uncle’s villany, a mother’s guilt, a father’s 
murder !— Yet, amidft the gloom of melan- 
choly, and the agitation of pailion, in which 
his 
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his calamities involve him, there are occafional 
breakings-out of a mind, richly endowed by 
nature, and eultivated by education. We per- 
ceive gentlenefs in his demeanour, wit in his 
converfation, tafte in his amufements, and 
wifdom in his reflections. 

That Hamlet’s character, thus formed by 
Nature, and thus modelled by fituation, is 
often variable and uncertain, I am not difpo- 
fed to deny. I will content myfelf with the 
fuppofition, that this is the very character 
which Shake/peare meant to allot him. Find- 
ing fuch a character in real life, of a perfon 
‘endowed with feelings fo delicate as to border 
on weaknefs, with fenfibility too ¢xquifite to 
allow of determined action, he has placed it 
“where it could be beft exhibited, in fcenes of 
wonder, of terror, and of indignation, where 
its varying emotions might be moft ftrongly 
marked amidft the workings of imagination, 
and the war of the paffions. 

This is the very management of the charac 
ter by which, above all others, we could be 
interefted in its behalf. Had Shake/peare made 
Hamlet purfue his vengeance with a fteady 
determined purpofe, had he led him through 
difficulties arifing from accidental caufes, and 

U2 not 
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not from the doubts and hefitation of his own 
mind, the anxiety of the fpectator might have 
been highly raifed; but it would have been 
anxiety for the event, not for the perfon. As 
itis, we feel not only the virtues, but the 
weaknefles of Hamlet, as our own; we fee a 
man who, in other circumftances, would have 
exercifed all the moral and focial virtues, one 
whom Nature had formed to be 


** Th’ Expectancy and Rofe of the fair State, 


** The Glafs ot Fafhion, and the Mold of Form, 


** Th’ obferv’d of all Obfervers,” 


placed in a fituation in which even the amiable 
qualities of his mind ferve but to aggravate his 
diftrefs, and to perplex his conduct. Our 
compaffion for the firft, aod our anxiety for 
the latter, are excited in the ftrongeft man- 
ner; and hence arifes that indefcyibable charm 
in Hamlet which attraéts every reader and e- 
very fpectator, which the more perfect cha- 
racters of other tragedies never difpofe us to 
feel. 

The Orefes of the Greek poet, who, at his 
firft appearance, lays down a plan of vene 
geance which he refolutely purfues, interefis 
us for the accomplifhment of his purpofes 
but 
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but of him we think only as the inflrument 
of that juftice which we with to overtake the 
murderers of Agamemnon. We feel with 0- 
reftes, (or rather with Sophocles, for in fuch 
paflages we always hear the poet in his hero), 
that “ it is fit that fuch grofs infringements 
“ of the moral law fhould be punifhed with 
“death, in order to render wickednefs lefs 
“ frequent;” but when Horatio exclaims om 
the death of his friend, 


** Now crack’d a noble heart !”’ 


we forget the murder of the King, the villany 
of Claudius, the guilt of Gertrude; our recol- 
le€tion dwells only on the memory of that 
“fweet prince,” the delicacy of whofe feel- 
ings a milder planet fhould have ruled, whofe 
geatle virtues fhould have bloomed through a 
life of felicity and of ufefulnefs. 

Hamlet, from the very opening of the piece,. 
is delineated as one under the dominion of 
melancholy, whofe fpirits were overborn by 
his feelings. Grief for his father’s death, and 
difpleafure at his mother’s marriage, prey on 
his mind, and he feems, with the weaknefs 
natural to fuch a difpofition, to yield to their 
U 3 controul.. 
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controul. He does not attempt to refift or 
combat thefe impreffions, but is willing to fly 
from the conteft, though it were into the 
grave: 


** Oh! that this too too folid fledh would melt,” 
&e. 


Even after his father’s ghoft has informed him 
of his murder, and commiffioned him to a 
venge it, we find him complaining of that f- 
tuation in which his fate had placed him, 


** The time is out of joint; oh! curfed fpight, 
“* That ever I was born to fet it right !” 


And afterwards, in the perplexity of his con- 
dition, meditating on the expediency of fur 
cide, 


** To be, or not to be, that is the queftion.” 


The account he gives of his own feelings to 
Rozincratz and Guildenftern, which is evident. 
ly fpoken in earneft, though fomewhat cover- 
ed with the mift of his affected diftraction, is 
exacuy defcriptive of a mind full of that wea- 
rinefs of life which is characteriftic of low fpi- 
Tits 5 
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* This goodly frame the earth, feems to me a 
** fteril promontory,” &c. 


And, indeed, he exprefsly delineates his own 
character as of the kind above mentioned, 
when, hefitating on the evidence of his uncle’s 
villany, he fays, 


“ The fpirit that I have feen 

“ May be the Devil, and the Devil hath power 
* T’ afflume a pleafing thape; yea, and perhaps, 
“ Out of my weaknefi and my melancholy 

* Abufes me to damn me.” 


This doubt of the grounds on which our pur- 
pofe is founded, is as often the effect, as the 
caufe of irrefolution, which firft heficates, 
and then feeks out an excufe for its hefita~ 
tion. 

It may, perhaps, be doing Shake/peare no 
injuftice to fuppofe, that he fometimes began 
a play, without having fixed in his mind, in 
any determined manner, the plan or conduct 
of his piece. The character of fome principal 
perfon of the drama might ftrike his imagina- 
tion ftrongly in the opening fcenes; as he 
went on, this character would continue to 
imprefs itfelf on the conduct as well as the 

difcourfe 
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difeourfe of that perfon, and, it is poflible, 
might affect the fituations and incidents, efpe- 
cially in thofe romantic or legendary fubjeéts,, 
where hiftory did not confine him to certain 
unchangeable events. In the ftory of Amieth,. 























the fon of Horwondil, told by Saxo-Grammati- 
cus, from which the tragedy of Hamlet is taken, 
the young prince, who is to revenge the death 
of his father, murdered by his uncle Fengo,. 
counterfeits madnefs, that he may be allowed 
to remain about the courtin fafety and with- 
out fufpicion. He never forgets his purpofed 
vengeance, and acts with much more cunning 
towards its accomplilhment than the Hamlet 
of Shakefpeare. But Shakefpeare, withing to 
elevate the hero of his tragedy, and at the 
fame time to intereft the audience in his be- 
half, throws around him, from the begin- 
ning, the majefty of melancholy, along with 
that fort of weaknefs and irrefolution which 
frequently attends it. The incident of the 
Ghoft, which is entirely the poet’s own, and 
not to be found in the Danith legend, not on- 
ly produces the happieft ftage-effect, but is al- 
fo of the greateft advantage in unfolding that 
character which is ftamped on the young 
prince at the opening of the play. In the 

communications 
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communications of fuch a vifionary being, 
there is an uncertain kind of belief, anda 
dark unlimited horror, which are aptly fuited 
to difplay the wavering purpofe and varied e- 
motions of a mind endowed with a delicacy of 
feeling that often fhakes its fortitude, with 
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fenfibility that overpowers its ftrength. 
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HE view of Hamlet's character exhibited 
T in my laft mumber,- may, perhaps, ferve 
to explain a difficulty which has always occur- 
red both to the reader and the fpectator, on 
perceiving his madnefs, at one time, put on 
the appearance, not of fiction, but of reality; 
a difficulty by which fome have been induced 
to fuppofe the diftraétion of the prince a 
ftrange unaccountable mixture, throughout, 
of real infanity and counterfeit diforder. 

The diftraftion of Hamlet,, however, is 
clearly affected through the whole play, al- 
ways fubject to the controul of his reafon, 
and fubfervient to the accomplifhment of his 
defigns. At the grave of Ophelia, indeed, it 
exhibits fome temporary marks of a real dif- 
order. His mind, fubjeét from Nature to all 
the weaknefs of fenfibility, agitated by the in- 
cidental misfortune of Ophelia’s death, amidft 
the dark and permanent impreffion of his re- 
venge, is thrown for a while off its poife, and, 
in the paroxyfm of the moment, breaks forth 
into 
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into that extravagant rhapfody which he ut-. 
ters to, Laertes. 


character I have afcribed to Hamlet, could not 
be fo uniformly kept up as not to allow the 
reigning impreflions of his mind to {hew them- 
felves in the -midft of his affected extrava- 
gance. It turned chiefly on his love to Ophe- 
lia, which he meant to hold forth as its. great 
fubject ; but it frequently glanced on the wic- 
kednefs of his uncle, his knowledge of which 
it was certainly his bufinefs to conceal. 

) In two of Shake/peare’s tragedies are,intro- 


feit madnefs and of real diftraction. In both 
plays the fame diftinction is obferved, and the 
falfe difcriminated from the true. by funilar 
appearances. Lear’s imagination conilanty 
runs on the ingratitude of his daughters, and 
the refignation of his crown; and Ophelia, af- 


ter fhe has wafted the firft ebullience of her 
; difraéion in fome wild and incoherent fen- 
; tences, fixes on the death of her father for 
’ the fubjeé&t of her fong : 


They bore him bare-fac’d on the bier —— 
. “ And will he not come again, 

“ And will he not come again?” &c, 

But 





Counterfeited madnefs, ina bet of the 


duced, at the fame time, inftances of counter-. 
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But Edgar puts on a femblance as oppofite as 


may be to his real fituation and his’ ruling’ 


thoughts. He never ventures on any expref- 


fion bordering on the fubjeéts of a father’s 


cruelty or a fon’s misfortune. Hamlet, in the 


fame manner, were he as firm in mind as Ed. 


gar, would never hint any thing in his affected 
diforder, that might lead to a fufpicion of his 
having difcovered the villany of his uncle; 
but his feeling, too powerful for his pru- 
dence, often breaks through that difguife 


which it feems to have been his original, and’ 


ought to have continued his invariable pur 
pofe to maintain, till an opportunity fhould 
prefent itfelf of accomplifhing the revenge 
which he meditated. 

Of the reality of Hamlet’s love, doubts alfo 
have been fuggefted. But, if that delicacy of 
feeling, approaching to weaknefs, for which 
I contend, be allowed him, the affedted a- 
bufe, which he fuffers at laft to grow into 
feurrility, of his miftrefs, will, I think, be 
found not inconfiftent with the truth of his 
affection for her. Feeling its real force, and 
defigning to play the madman on that ground, 
he would naturally go as far from the reality 
as poflible. Had he not loved her at all, or 
flightly 
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flightly loved her, he might have kept up 
fome appearance of paflion amidft his feigned 
infanity ; but really loving her, he would 
have been hurt by fuch a refemblance.in the 
counterfeit. Wecan bear a ‘downright cari- 
cature of our friend much eafier than an un- 
favourable likenefs. 

. Itmuft be allowed, however, that the mo- 
mentous fcenes in which he is afterwards en- 
gaged, feem to have fmothered, if not extin- 
guifhed, the feelings of his love.- His total 
forgettulnefs of Ophelia fo foon after her 
death, cannot eatily be juftified. Itis vain, 
indeed, to attempt juitifying. Shake/peare’ in 
fuch particulars. ‘* Time,” fays Dr Joha- 
fon,‘ toil’d after him in vain.” He feems 
oftea to forget its rights, as well im the pro- 
grels of the paffions, as in the bufinefs of the 
ftage. ‘That change of feeling and of refolu- 
tion which time only can effect, he brings 


forth within the limits of a fingle feene. Whe- 


ther love ‘is to be excited, or, refentment al: 
layed, guilt to be made penitent, or forrow 
chearful, the effect is frequently produced in 
a. {pace hardly fufficient for words. to exprefs 
it, 

It has been remarked, that our great poet 
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was not fo happy in the delineation of Jove as 
of the other paffions. ‘Were it not treafon a- 
gainft the majefty of Shake/peare, one might 
obferve, that, though he looked with a fort 
of inftingtive perception into the -receffes of 
Nature, yet it was impoffible for him to pof- 
fefs a knowledge of the refinements of deli- 
cacy, or to catch in his pictures the nicer 
fhades of polifhed manners; and, without 
this knowledge, love can feldom be introdu- 
ced on the ftage but with a degree of coarfe- 
nefs which will offend an audience of good 
tafte. This obfervation is not meant to ex 
tend to Shake/peare’s tragic fcenes: in fitua- 
tions of deep diftrefs or violent emotion, the 
manners are loft in the pafions; but if we 
examine his /overs in the lighter fcenes of 
ordinary life, we fhall generally find them 
trefpaffing againft the rules of decorum,’ and 
the feelings of delicacy. 

That gaiety and playfulnefs of deportment 
and of converfation which Hamlet fometimes 
not only afflumes, but feems actually difpofed 
to, is, Lapprehend, no contradiétion to the 
general tone of melancholy in his character. 
‘That fort of melancholy which is the moft 
genuine as well as the moft amiable of any, 
neither 
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neither arifing from natural fournefs’ of tem- 


per, nor prompted by accidental chagrin, 


but the effect of delicate fenfibility, impreffed 
with a fenfe of forrow, or a feeling of its own 
weaknefs, will, I believe, often be found in- 
dulging itfelf in a fportfulnefs of external be- 
haviour, amidft the preflure of a fad, or even 
the anguith of a broken heart. Slighter emo- 
tions-affect our ordinary difcourfe ; but deep 
diftrefs, fitting in the fecret gloom of the foul, 
cafts not its regard on the common occur- 
gencés of life, but fuffers them to trick them- 
felves out in the ufual garb of indifference, 
or of gaicty, according tothe fafhion of the 
fociety around it, or the fituation in which 
they chance to arife, The melancholy man 
feels in himfelf (if I may be allowed the ex- 
preflion) a fort of double perfon ; one, which, 
covered with the darknefs of its imagination, 
looks not forth into the world, nor takes any 
concern in vulgar objects or frivolous purfuits ; 
another, which he lends, as it were, to ordi- 
nary men, which can accommodate itfelf to 
their tempers and manners, and indulge, 
without feeling any degradation fromthe in- 
dulgence, a fmile with the chearful, and a 
laugh with the giddy. 
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The converfation of Hamlet with the Grave 
digger feems to me to be perfeétly accounted for 
under this fuppofition ; and, inftead of feeling 

“it counteraét the tragic effect of the ftory, I 
never fee him in that feene, without receiving, 
from his tranfient ‘jefts with the clown before 
him, an idea of the deepeft melancholy being 
rooted at his heart. The light point of ‘view 
in which he’ places: ferious and important 
things, marks the power of that great impref 
fion, which fwallows up every thing elfe in his 
mind, which makes Cefar and. Alexander fo 
indifferent to him, that he can trace their re 
mains in the plafter of a cottage, or the ftop- 
per of a beer-barrel. It is from the fame turn 
of mind, which, from the elevation of its for- 
row, looks down an the buftle of ambition, 
and the pride of fame, that he breaks forth 
into the reflection in the 4th act, on the ex- 
pedition of Fortinbras. 

It is with regret, as well as deference, that 
IT accufe the judgement of Mr Garrick, or the 
tafte of his audience ; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that the exclufion of the fcene of the 
Grave-digger, in his alteration of the tragedy 
of: Hamlet, was not only a needlefs, but an 
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unnatural violence done to the work of his 
favourite poet. 

Shake/peare’s genius attended him in alk his 
extravagancies. In the licence he took of 
departing from the regularity of the drama, 
or in his ignorance of thofe critical rules which 
might have reftrained- him within it, there is 
this advantage, that it gives him an opportu- 
nity of delineating the paffions and affections 
of the human mind, as they exift in reality, 
with all the various colourings which they re- 
ceive in the mixed f{cenes of life; not as they 
are accommodated, by the hands of more ar- 
tificial poets, to one great undivided impref- 
fion, or an uninterrupted chain of congenial 
events. It feems, therefore, prepofterous, to 
endeavour to regularize his plays, at the ex- 
pence of depriving them of this peculiar ex~ 
cellence, efpecially as the alteration can only 
produce a very partial and limited improve~ 
ment, and can never bring his pieces to the 
ftandard of criticifm, or the form of the 4ri- 
ftotehan drama. Within the bounds of a plea- 
fure-garden, we may be allowed to fmooth 
our terraffes and trim our hedge-rows; but 
it were equally abfurd as impracticable to 
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apply the minute labours of the roller and the’ 
pruning-knife to the noble irregularity of 
tracklefs mountains and inypenetrable forefts. 
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To the AurHor of the Mirror. 


S 1 R, 


N books, whether moral or amufing, there: 
are no paflages more captivating both to 

the writer and the reader, than -thofe delicate 
ftrokes of fentimental morality which refer 
dur actions to the determination of feeling. 
In thefe the poet, the novel-writer, and the 
effayift, have always delighted ; you are not, 
therefore, fingular‘for having dedicated fo 
much of the Mrrror to fentiment and fenfi- 
bility. I imagine, however, Sir, there is 
much’ danger in pufhing thefe qualities too 
far: the rules of our condutt fhould be found: 
‘ed on a bafis more folid, if they are to guide 
. Us through the various fituations of life, but 
the young enthufiaft of fentiment and feeling 
is apt to defpife thofe leffons of vulgar‘ virtue 
and prudence, which would confine the move 
ments of a foul formed to regulate itfelf by 
finer impulfes.’ I {peak from experience, Mr 
MIRBOR 5 
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Mrrror; with what juftice, you thall judge, 
when you have heard the little family-hiftory 
I am going to relate. 

My niece, Emilia » was left to my 
care by a brother whom I dearly loved, ‘when 
fhe was a girl of about ten years old. The 
beauty of her countenance, and the elegance 
of her figure, had already attracted univerfal 
notice; as her mind opened, it was found 
not lefs worthy of admiration. To the fweet 
eft natural difpofitions, fhe united uncommon 
powers both of genius and of underftanding: 
thefe I fpared no pains to cultivate and im. 
prove; andI think I fo far fucceeded, that, 
in her eighteenth year, Emilia was_ inferior 
to few women of her age, cither in perfonal 
attractions or in accomplifhments of the mind, 
My fond hopes (for fhe was a daughter to me, 
Mr Mrrror) looked now for the reward of 
my labour, and I pictured her future life as 
full of happinefs as of virtue. 

One feature of her mind was ftrongly pre, 
dominant ; a certain delicacy and finenefs of 
feeling, which fhe had inherited from Nature,. 
and which her earlieft reading had tended to 
encourage and increafe. To this ftandard the 
was apt to bring both her own actions and the 
actions 
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aétions of others; and allowed more to its 
effets, both’ in praife and. blame, than was 
confiftent either with juftice or expediency. I 
fometimes endeavoured gently to combat thefe 
notions. She was not always logical, but the 
was always eloquent in their defence; and I 
found her more confirmed on their fide, the 
more I obliged her to be their advocate. I 
preferred, therefore, being filent on the fub- 
ject, trufting that a little more experience and 
knowledge of the world would. neceflarily 
weaken their influence. 

) Aevher age, and with her feelings, it is 
neceflury to have a friend: Emilia had found 
one at a very carly period. Harriet S—— 
was the daughter of a neighbour of my bro# 
ther’s, a few yéars older than my niece. Se- 
veral branches ‘of their education the two 
young ladies had received together 5 in thefe 
the fuperiority lay much on the fide of Emilia. 
Harriet was no wife remarkable for finenefs 
of ‘genius or quicknefs of parts ; but though 
her ‘acquirements were moderate, fhe knew 
how to manage them to advantage ; and there 
was often a certain avowal of her inferiority, 
which conciliated affection the more, as it did 
not claim admiration. Her manners were 
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foft and winning, like thofe of Emilia, her fen- 
timents as delicate and exalted; there feemed, 
however, lefs of nature in both. 

Emilia’s attachment to this young lady I 
found every day increafe, till, at laft, it fo to» 


tally ingroffed her as rather to difpleafe me,, 


When together, their attention was confined 
almoft entirely to each other ; or, what po- 
litenefs forced them to beftow upon others, 
they confidered asa tax which it was fair to 
elude as much as poffible. The world, aterm 
which they applied indifcriminately to almok 
every one but themfelves, they feemed to feel 
as much pride as happinefs in being fecluded 
from ; and its laws of prudence and proprit 
ty they held the invention of cold and fel- 
fith minds, infenfible to the delights of feels 
ing, of fentiment, and of friendihip. Thefe 
ideas were, I believe, much ftrengthened by 
a correfpondence that occupied moft of the 
hours (not many indeed) in which they were 
feparated. Againft this I ventured to remon- 
ftrate, in a jocular manner, with Emilia; the 
anfwered me in a ftrain fo ferious, as convine 
ced me of the danger of fo romantic an ate 
tachment. Our difcourfe on the fubject grew 
infenfibly warm; Emilia, at laft, burft into 
tears 
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tears; and I apologized for having, I knew not 
how, offended her. From that day forth, 
though I continued her advifer, I found I 
had ceafed to be her friend. 

That office was now Harriet’s alone ; the 
tie only wanted fome difficulty to rivet it clo- 
fer; fome fecret to be intrufted with, fome 
diftrefs to alleviate. Of this an opportunity 
foon after prefented itfelf. Harriet became 
enamoured of a young gentleman of the name 
of Marlow, an officer of dragoons, who had 
come to the country on a vifit to her brother, 
with whom he had been acquainted at college. 
As the inherited feveral thoufand pounds, in- 
dependent of her expectations from her fa- 
ther, fuch a match was a very favourable one 
for a young man who poflefled no revenue 
but’‘his commiflion. But, for that very rea- 
fon, the confent of the young lady’s relations 
was not to be looked for. After fome time, 
therefore, of fecret and ardent attachment, 
of which my niece was the confident, the 
young folks married without.it, and trufted 
to the common relentings of parental affece 
tion, to forgive a fault which could not be 
remedied. But the father of Harriet remain- 
ed quite inexorable: nor was his refentment 

foftened 
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foftened even by her hufband’s leaving the, 


army; a ftep, which, it was hoped, might 
have mitigated his anger, as he had often des 
clared it principally to arife from his daugh+ 
ter’s marrying a foldier. 

After fome fruitlefs attempts to reinftate 
' themfelves in the old gentleman’s affections; 
they took up their refidence in a provincial 
town, in a diftant part of the kingdom 5 where, 
as Harrict defcribed their fituation to Emilia, 
they found every wifh gratitied in the increa» 
fing tendernefs of one another. Emilia, foon 
after, went to fee them in their new abodes 
her defcription of their happinefs on her re 
turn, was warm to a degree of rapture. Her 
vifit was repeated on occation of Harriet’s ly- 
ing-in of her firft child. This incident wasa 
new fource of delight to Emilia’s friends, ‘and 
of pleafure to her in their fociety.. Harriet, 
whofe recovery was flow, eafily prevailed on 
her to ftay till it was completed. She became 
a member of the family, and it was not with 
out much regret on both fides, that the left, 
at the end of {ix months, a houfe, from.which, 
as fhe told me, the world was fecluded, where 
fentiment regulated the conduct, and happi- 
nefs rewarded it. All this while I was not 
without 
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without alarm, and could not conceal my un- 
eafinefs from Emilia; I reprefented the fitua- 
tion in which her friend ftood, whom pru- 
dent people muft confider as having, at leaft, 
made a bold ftep, if nota blameable one.—I 
was anfwered rather angrily, by a warm re- 
monftrance againft the inhumanity of parents, 
the unfeelingnefs of age, and the injuftice of 
the world. 

That happinefs which my niece had defcri- 
bed as the inmate of Harriet’s family, was not 
of long duration. Her hufband, tired of the 
inactive {cene into which his marriage had caft 
him, grew firft difcontented at home, and 
then: fought for that pleafure abroad which 
his own houfe could not afford him. His 
wife felt this change warmly, and could not 
reftrain herfelf from exprefling her feelings. 
} Her complaints grew into reproaches, and ri- 
, vetted her hufband’s diflike to her fociety, 
and his relifh for the fociety of others. Emilia 
was, as ufual, the confident of her friend’s 
diftrefs; it was now increafed by a linger- 
ing illnefs which had fucceeded the birth 


of her fecond girl. After informing me of 
, thofe difagreeable circumftances in which her 
, Harriet was fituated, Emilia told me fhe had 
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formed the refolution of participating, at 
leaft, if fhe could not alleviate her friend's 
diftrefs, by going direétly to refide in her 
houfe. Though I had now loft the affeétions 
of my niece, fhe had not yet forced me into 
indifference for her. Againft this propofal I 
remonftrated in the ftrongeft manner. You 
will eafily guefs my arguments; but Emilia 
would not allow them any force.” In vainT 
urged the ties of duty, of prudence, and of 
character. They only produced an eulogium 
on generofity, on friendfhip, and on fentiment. 
I could not fo far command my temper as to 
torbear fome obfervations, which my niece 
interpreted into reflections upon her Harriet, 
She grew warm on the fubjeét ;_ my affection 
for her would not fuffer me to be cool. At 
laft, in the enthufiafm of her friendthip, the 
told me I had cancelled every bond of rela- 
tionfhip between us; that fhe would inftant- . 
ly leave my houfe, and return to it no more. 
She left it accordingly, and fet out for Har- 
riet’s that very evening. 

There, as I learned, fhe found that lady in 
a fituation truly deplorable: Her health de- 
clined, her hufband cruel, and the fortune 
fhe had brought him wafted among his com- 
panions 
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panions at the tavern and the gaming-table. 
The laft calamity the fortune of Emilia ena- 
bled her to relieve; but the two firft the could 
not cure, and her friend was faft finking un- 
der them. She was ar laft feized with a dif- 
order which her weak frame was uaable to 
refift, and which, her phyficians informed E- 
milia, would foon put a period to her life. 
This intelligence fhe communicated to the 
hufband in a manner fuited to wring his heart 
for the treatment he had given his wife. In 
effect, Marlow was touched with that remorfe 
which the confequences of profligate folly will 
fometimes produce in men more weak than 
wicked. He too had been in ufe to talk of 
feeling and of fentiment. He was willing to 
be impelled by the paffions, though not re- 
firained by the principles of virtue, and to 
tafte the pleafures of vice while he thought 
he abhorred its depravity. His converfion 
was now as violent as fudden. Emilia belie- 
ved it fincere, becaufe confidence was natural 
to her, and the effects of fudden emotion her 
favourite fyftem. By her means a thorough 
reunion took place between Mr and Mrs 
Marlow; and the fhort while the latter fur- 
vived was pafled in that luxury of reconciles 
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ment which more than reinftates the injurer 
in our affection. Harriet died in the arms of 
her hufband; and, by a folemn adjuration, left 
to Emilia the comfort of him, and the care of 
her children. ‘ 

There is in the communion of forrow one 
of the ftrongeft of all connections; and the 
charge which Emilia had received from hee 
dying friend of her daughters, neceflarily pro- 
duced the freeft and moft frequent intercourfe 
with their father. Debts which his former 
courte of life had obliged him to contraét, he 
was unable to pay; and the demands of his 
creditors were the more peremptory, as, by 
the death of his wife, the hopes of any pecu- 
niiry affiftance from her father were cut off. 
In the extremity of this diftrefs, he commu- 
nicated it to Emilia. Her generofity relieved 
him. from the embarraffment, and gave him 
thac further tie which is formed by the grati- 
tude of thofe we oblige. Meanwhile, from 
the exertions of that generofity, fhe fuffered 
confiderable inconvenience. The world was 
loud, and fometimes fcurrilous, in its cenfure 
of her conduct. I tried, once more, by a let- 
ter written with all the art I was mafter of, to 
recak 
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recal her from the labyrinth in which this 
falfe fort of virtue had involved her. My en- 
deavours were vain. I found that /entiment, 
like religion, had its fuperftition and its mar- 
tyrdom. Every hardthip the futfered fhe ace 
counted a trial, every cenfure fhe endured fhe 
confidered as a teftimony of her virtue. At 
laft, my poor deluded niece was fo entangled 
in the toils which her own imagination and 
the art of Marlow had fpread for her, that 
fhe gave to the dying charge of Harriet the 
romantic interpretation of becoming the wife 
of her widower, and the mother of her chil- 
dren. My heart bleeds, Mr Mirror, while 
I forefee the confequences! She will be 
wretched, with feelings ill accommodated to 
her wretchednefs. Her feniibilicy will aggra- 
vate that ruin to which ‘it has led her, and 
the world will not even afford their pity to 
diftrefles which the prudent may blame, and 
the felfith will deride. 

Let me warn, at leaft, where I cannot re- 
medy. Tell your readers this ftory, Sir. Tell 
them there are bounds beyond which virtuous 
feelings ceafe to be virtue; that the decifions 
ef fentiment are fubject to the controul of 

Ss prudence, 
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prudence, and the ties of friendthip fubord» 
pate to the obligations of duty. 


lam, &c. 


LEONTIUS. 


N® 102 














N° 102. Saturpay, April 29. 1780 


To the AuTHoR of the Mrrror. 


SR, 


OU have already obferved how difficult 

it is to reduce the fcience of manners 
to general denominations, and have fhown 
how liable to mifapplication are fome of the 
terms which are ufed in it. To your inftances 
of man of fafbion and good company, you will 
give me leave to add another, of which, I 
think, the perverfion is neither lefs common 
nor lefs dangerous: I mean the term applied 
to a certain fpecies of character, which we 
diftinguith by the appellation of a man of /pi- 
rit. 

Lord Chefterfield fays fomewhere, that, to 
fpeak and act with fpirit, is to fpeak rudely 
and act foolifhly ; and his Lordthip’s defini- 
tion is frequently right. At the fame time, 
SPIRIT may be, and certainly is, often applied 
to that line of conduct and fentiment that de- 
ferves it: A perfon of virtue, dignity, and 
prudence, 
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prudence, is, with much propriety, denomi- 
nated a ‘* MAN OF SPIRIT” but, by the ab- 
ufe I complain of, ‘ man of fpirit” is, for the 
moft part, very differently applied. 

In the various departments of bufinefs, the 
term /pirit is frequently applied to unprofit. 
able projects and vifionary fpeculations. Let 
a man be bold enough to rifk his own for 
tune, and the fortunes of other people, upon 
fchemes brilliant but improbable ; let him go 
on, fanguine amidft repeated loffes, and 
dreaming of wealth till he wakes in bankrupt 
cy 3 and it is ten to one, that, after he fails, 
the world will give a fort of fame to his folly, 
and hold him up to future truft and patron. 
age, under the title of an unfortunate man of 
Spirit. 

But thefe are not the moft glaring inftances 
of the monftrous perverfion of this character; 
the airy adventurer, or the magnificent but 
ruined projector, may both be men of fpirit, 
though it is not fpirit, but want of judges 
ment, and vifionary impetuofity, that have 
procured them the character. They may, 
however, poflefs that dignity and independ- 
ence of mind in which alone true fpirit con- 
fifts, and may have been ruined by whim and 
want 
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want of forefight, not want of fpirit. Bua 
there is one fet of men on whom the appella- 
tion is beftowed, whofe conduct, for the moft 
part, is, in every article, the reverfe of dig- 
nity or fpirit, and perfectly inconfiftent with 
Ite 

The men I mean are thofe, who, by a train 
of intemperance and profufion, run out their 
fortunes, and reduce themfelves to mifery. — 
Such men fe common, and will be fo, while 
vice, folly, and want of forefight, prevail a- 
mong mankind. — They have been frequently 
ridiculed and expofed by the ableft pens: and 
itis not the character itfelf that falls under 
my obfervation; it is the unaccountable ab- 
furdity of beftowing upon fuch charaéters the 
appellation of “ men of fpirit;” which they 
uniformly acquire, whether the fortune they 
have fquandered is new, or has been handed 
down to them through a long line of aace- 
ftors, 

The mifapplication of the term is fo com- 
pletely ridiculous, as to be beneath contempt, 
were it not for the mifchief that I am con- 
vinced has been occafioned by it. Youths en- 
tering on the ftage of life.are catched with the 
engaging appellation, ‘ a man of fpirit :” they 
become 
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become ambitious of acquiring that epithet; 
and perceiving it to be moft generally beftow- 
ed on fuch men as I have defcribed, they look 
up to them as patterns of life and manners, 
and begin to ape them at an age which thinks 
only of enjoyment, and defpifes confequences; 
nay, if they fhould look forward, and view 
the ‘* man of fpirit” reduced, by his own 
profufion, to the moft abject ftate of fervile 
dependence, it does not mend th@natter. In 
the voice of the world, he is ‘a man of {pie 
*¢ rit” ftill.— It is faid, that the eafy engaging 
manners of Captain Macheath have induced 
many young men to go on the highway. | 
am convinced the character of a ‘ man of 
‘‘ fpirit” tempts many a young man to enter 
on acourfe of intemperance and prodigality, 
that moft frequently ends in defperate circum» 
ftances and a broken conftitution. , 
This perverfion is the mere provoking, that, 
of all human characters, the intemperate pro+ 
digal is,ein every feature and every ftage, the 
moft diametrically oppofite to a man of {pirit 
— True /pirit is founded on a love and defire 
of independence, and the two are fo blended 
together, that it is impoffible, even in idea 
to feparate them, But.the intemperate prodi- 
gal 
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gal is the moft dependent of all human beings, 
—He depends on others for amufement and 
company; and, however fafhionable he may 
be in the beginning, his decline in the article 
of companions is certain and rapid. —In the 
courfe of his profufion, he becomes depend- 
ent on others for the means of fupporting it 5 
apd when his race of prodigality is run, he 
fuffers a miferable dependence for the fupport 
even of that wretched life to which it has re- 
duced him. After all, the world calls him a 
“man of fpirit,” when he is really in a ftate 
of fervile indigence, with a broken conftitu- 
tion, without fpirit, and without the power 
of exerting it; with the additional reflection 
of having himfelf been the caufe of his di- 
ftreffes. 

Nor is it only in the affirmative ufe of the 
term that I have to complain of its perver- 
fion ; the fame injuftice takes place when it is 
applied in the negative. Calling an intempe- 
rate and ruined prodigal a ‘* MAN OF sPI- 
“nit,” may proceed fometimes from pity ; 
but when you hear a man of moderation and 
virtne, efpecially if he happen alfo to be opu- 
lent, blamed as ** wanting /pirit,” the accu« 
fation is generally the child of detraction and 
malignity. 
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malignity.—I do not apply my obfervation to 
the avaricious and niggardly, to men whofe 
purfes are fhut againft their friends, and whofe 
doors are barred againft every body; fuch men 
certainly want fpirit, and are, for the moft 
part, defective in every virtue; but I am afraid 
that it often happens, that a perfon, beneva- 
lent to his friends, hofpitable to the deferving, 
kirid to his fervants, and indulgent to his chil- 
dren, is blamed as ‘* wanting /pirit,” for no 
reafon but becaufe he is proof againft the abe 
fardities of fafhion and vanity, becaufe he 
guards againft the tricks of the defigning, des 
fpifes the opinions and difapprobation of the 
foolifh, and perfifts in that train of moderate 
economy which he knows is beft fuited to his 
fortune and rational views. 

Inftead of wanting “ /pirit,” fuch a cha 
racter is the true idea of “a man of fpirit.” 
In every part of his manners and conduct, he 
pafles through life with an uniform fteadinefe 
and dignity. His moderation fecures his ins 
dependence, and his attention fupplies the 
means of hofpitality and benevolence. . While 
the prodigal is running his feverous and dif- 
tempered courfe, the man of moderation and 
virtue proceeds in a train of quiet content: 
ment 
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ment and refpectable induftry; and, at the 
end of their race, when the prodigal, with a 
fhattered conftitution, without fortune and 
without friends, is in abfolute want, or, at 
beft, become the mean flatterer of fome in- 
folent minion of wealth or power, the man 
of moderation and virtue, feeling his inde 
pendence without pride, is happy in himielf, 
ufeful to his family and friends, and benefi« 
cent to mankind, conwibuting, perhaps, from 
charity, not refpect, his afliftaace to that very 
decayed prodigal who had frequently charac- 
terifed him as a man of no /pirit. 

But it was not my ‘purpofe to delineate at 
length the character of a real £* man of fpirit.” 
—I propofed only to explode a very abfurd 
and mifchievous abufe of an epithet, that too 
generally prevails. I fhall, therefore, cons 
clude, with affuring thofe who are ambitious 
of being ** men of fpirit,” by putting on the 
life and manners of an intemperafe prodigal, 
that, though they may attain the charaéter, 
and even preferve it, after their fortunes are 
fpent, and their conftitutions broken; yet they 
will be ** men of {pirit” only nominally; and, 
in the mouths of the werld, in reality, and in 
their hearts, they will be thelifiean cit as well 
Vou. III, Z as 
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ai the moft unhappy of mankind, lingering 
out a ufclefs and contemptible life, on which 
intemperance has entailed difeafe, and extra. 
vagance and protufion iafliéted poverty and 
dependence, 


Iam, &c. 


MODERATUS, 





My correfpondent has confined his obfef- 
vations to one half of the world, and remark- 
ed the alufe of the term /pirit, when applied 
to the men only. Might he not have extend. 
ed his remarks a little farther, and traced the 
application of the phrafe to the conduct and 
behaviour of the other fex? Perhaps, ine 
deed, the charaéfer is not fo univerfally in re- 
pute, as to .ome within the line of Madera- 
tus’s complaint ; but the thing is more in 
vogue than it feems to have been at any pe- 
riod of which my predeceffors, who are a fort 
of chroniclers of manners and fafhions, have 
preferved the hiftory. 

In Londongiio which place we are always to 

look 
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look for the * Gla/s of Faj/bion,” the ladies, 
not fatisfied with fhewing their /pirit in the 
bold look, the mafculine air, and the manly 
garb, have made inroads into a province-from 
which they were formerly confidered as abfo- 
lutely excluded; I mean that of public oratory. 
Half a dozen focieties have ftarted up this 
winter, in which female fpeakers exercife their 
powers of clocution before numerous audi- 
ences, and canvafs all manner of fubjeéts with 
the freedom and fpirit of the boldeft mule o- 
rators. We in Edinburgh have not yet at- 
tempted to rival the polite people of the me- 
tropolis in this refpect: fome of our ladies, 
however, do all they can to put us on a foot- 
ing with them. There is feldom a crouded 
play, or a full concert, at which fore of our 
public fpeakers do not exert themfelves witha 
moft laudable fpirit to drown the declamation 

of the ftage or the mufic of the orcheftra, 
Nor is the ambition of thofe fpirited ladies 
fatisfied with fpeaking in public, and carrying 
of the attention of the audience from the 
voice of the actor or the tones of the mus 
fician. The public eye, as well as ear, is 
to be commanded; and, in the fide-box of 
the theatre, or the front-ben the concert- 
Z 2 room, 
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room, there is often fuch a collection of beau- 
ty, animated with fo much /pirit of exhibition, 
that it is impoflidle the male part of the come- 
pany fhould look at the fcene, or think of the 
mulfic. One of my predeceffors has mention- 
ed the art which the ladies of his day ufed in 
the unfurling of their fans, fo as to difplay 
certain little Cupids and Venufes which lurked 
in their folds. Had he feen fome of our la- 
dies in the attitudes which modern /pirit has 
taught them to affume —fuch unfurlings and 


unfoldings !—his Venufes and Cupids were 


mere ice and {now to’them. 

It is but juftice to thofe ladiés to remark, 
that this part of their behaviour feems calcu- 
lated merely to fhow their, accomplifhment in 
fathionable freedom of manner, without any 
motive of an interefted or felffh kind. They 
are contented with the reputation of eafe and 
fpirit, without procuring much indulgence 
from the one-or licence from the other. I 
have fometimes, however, been inclined to 
think, that there was a degree of unfairnefs 
in this, and to doubt, if a lady was intitled 
thus to hang out falfe colours, and to be in 
reality innocent and harmlefs, while fhe was 
quite a differefiifort of creature in appear- 

ance, 
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ance. I could not help allowing fome juftice 

in the complaint of a girl whom I overheard 

fome wecks ago, in the paffage from the up- 

per boxes, thus addrefling her companion: 

“ Did you obferve that pert, giggling, naked 

“thing, in the ftage box? ‘There’s not a 

man in the houfe the cares a farthing for 5 

“and yet fhe has the aflurance to look like’ 
« one of us.” 


Z 
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To the AutTHor of the Mrrror. 


S$ 1k, 

Rom my earlieft infancy, I have been 
remarkable for good-humour, and a 
gentle, complying, inoffenfive difpofition ; 
qualities, which, I am told, I inherit of my 
father, the late Mr Paul Softly, an eminent 
linen-draper. Though I myfelf foon recover 
any difappointment or contradiction I meet 
with ; yet /o tender is‘my regard to the feelings. 
of others, that I am led fomehow, conftitution- 
ally, and almoit againft my reafon, to com> 
ply with their requefts, humour them in their 
foibles, and acquiefce in their opinions. } 
cannot bear, Mr Mirror, it hurts me more , 
than you can imagine, to difappoint the hopes, 
or withftand the folicitation of any human 
being whatever. There is a fturdy, idle, im: 
pudent, merry looking dog of a failor, with 
a wooden leg, ftationed at the corner of the 
firect where I live, who, 1 do believe, has e- 
' ftablithed 
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ftablifhed himfelf as a penfioner upon me for 
life, by the earneftnefs of his tones, and his 
conftant prayers to heaven for bleflings on my 
goodnefs. Often and often have I been en- 
gaged in midnight-riots, though fond of 
peace and good neighbourhood, and frequent- 
ly, though I abhor wine, have Ef been betray~ 
ed into intoxication, from a want of power to. 
refift the hofpitable importunity of my land- 
lord prefling me to fill a bumper. 

From this, I would not have you imagine. 
that I am devoid of refolution, or a will of 
my own. On the contrary, I do affure you, 
that, upon extraordinary occafions, and,, 
when it is necefflary, I can refift and refent 
too. Nay, my wife (if you will believe her) 
frequently complains of nly obftinacy and per- 
verfenefs ; and.declares, that, of all the men 
the ever knew, Simon Softly (for that is my 
name) is the leait fenfible of indulgence. 
However, Sir, as for my wife, confidering 
that I married her, not fo much from any 
perfonal regard, as in order to pleafe her wor- 
thy family who had ferved me, though I dare 
fay without any expectation of reward, Fthank 
God, I lead a pretty tolerable fort of life with 
her.— Upon the whole, Sir, this difpofition 

of 
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of mine has always appeared to me modré as 
miable as well as convenient, than that nae 
med firm and decifive, which, I confefs t 
you, I fufpect, is at the bottom nothing elfé 
but conceit and ill-humour. Upon one oé. 
cafion in my life, however, (I think it is the 
very firft), which I am going to lay “before 
you, I muft own that it has given me a good 
deal of ferious difturbance. 

About fix months ago, I fucceeded, by the 
death of an uncle, to aland-eftate of L. 100 
a-year, which, unfortunately, lies contiguous 
to that of the greateft proprietor in the coun- 
ty. Along with it, I inherited a law-fuit, 
kept alive, by various means, ever fince the 
year thirty-three. The fubject of it was a 


fourth part of the eftate, which, though it ~ 


had long been poffefled by my predeceffors, 
as part of the farm of Oxentown, Sir Ralph 
Holdencourt, our adverfary and neighbour a- 
bove mentioned, contended muft belong to 
him, as inclnded in his charters of the barony 
of Acredale.— But, before I go on, I muft 
make you acquainted with Sir Ralph. He is 
defcended from one of the oldeft and moft 
choleric familics in the kingdom. The ftem 
of it, as appears from the tree drawn by the 


hand 
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hand of his great-grandfather, Sir Euftace, 
was a Norman baron, who came over with 
the Conqueror. One of his pofterity inter- 
married with a Welth heirefs ; they were dri- 
ven out of England for fome act of rebellion, 
and, fince their fettlement in the north, their 
blood has been further heightened by alliance 
with the family of a Scots Peer and a High- 
land Chieftain. Their jealous pride, and the 
fuddennefs of their paffion, have all along 
borne ample teftimony to the purity of their 
lineage. Sir Euftece himfelf fought four 
duels, and was twice run through the body. 
In Sir Ralph’s veins, this fpirit, though fome- 
what mitigated by his father’s marriage with 
one, who, as it is whifpered, had once ferved 
him in the capacity of dairy-maid, is far from 
being extinct. In his youth, he experienced 
the vengeance of the law, for beating a mer- 
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chant of the fame furname, who, without juft 
title, claimed kindred with him, and aflumed 
the arms of his family. I have heard too, 
that he himfelf was once foundly peppered by 
agentleman of fmall fortune, whofe gun Sir 
Ralph had attempted to feize, upon his own 
ground, under pretence of his being unquali- 
fied to carry one. Though now old, he is 

ftill 
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{till noted for his tenacious adherence to all 
his pretenfions, the ceremonious politenefs 
with which he receives the great gentry, and 
his fupercilious treatment of all thofe who are 
not ‘intitled to that name.- 





But to go on 
with my ftory. Soon after my fucceflion, be- 
ing on a vifitto another neighbour, Mr B,I 
found him with his wife preparing to depart, 
in great form, for the feat of my adverfary, 
to whom they are annually in” ufe of paying 
their refpects. Being ignorant of my fituas 
tion, they prefled me much to accompany 
them; and I, defirous to pleafe them, Sir, 
and not knowing how to excufe myfelf, at the 
fame time thinking it unreafonable that I 
fhould be at enmity with a man whom I did 
not know, merely becaufe we were at law toe 
gether, was prevailed on to comply. 

In a long avenue of lofty elms, terminated 
at one end by a large iron gate, at the top of 
which the family arms are worked, and at the 
other, bythe manfion-houfe, a large old-fas 
fhioned building, with a moat and turrets, ‘we 
overtook the knight himfelf returning froma 
ride. He feemed to be about fixty, but res 
tained a robuft make and florid complexion. 
He was feated ona fuperb faddle with hol-” 
flers,- 
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fiers, and a houfing of fur: he rode a long- 
tailed horfe, which had once been gray, but 


had now become white with age; and was at- 


tended, at due diftance, by a fedate elderly- 
looking fervant, in an ample livery furtout, 


mounted on a black dock-tailed coach nag. 


No fooner had he perceived us, than he pufh- 
ed on at a gallop, that he might be ready to 
prefent himfelf upon the platform of a large 
outer ftone ftair, to pay his compliments up- 
on our arrival. I was introduced to him as 
his new neighbour Mr Softly : but the mo- 
ment the name reached his ears, the blood 
ruthed into his face, and eying me with a look 
of indignation, he turned upon his heel and 
left me. At this Iwasa good deal nettled, 
(for I do not want fpirit), and wifhed to re- 
tire; but, perceiving that my horfe had been 
led into the ftable, and that I muft pafs 
though a crowd of fervants, who were laugh- 
ing at my reception, | thought it might be 
juft as good to go on, and fo followed them 
into the great hall. ‘This was a large room, 
Wainfcotted with oak, and decorated with 
fome portaits, a map of the eftate, a tree of 
the family-defcent, befide a fpear and a crofs- 
bow, which had been borne, I fuppofe, by 
fome 
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fome of the knight’s progenitors. Here we 
were received by Mi/s Primrofe Holdencourt, 
his fifter, a maiden lady of fifty-five, who, 
ever fince the death of his wife, has done the 
honours of his table. To her I made a pro- 
found bow, of which fhe took no notice, un. 
lefs by bridling up her head, and toflinga 
look of difdain at me. 

Our prefent company, befide the perfons 
already mentioned, confifted of the Knight's 
agent or attorney, and the parfon of the pas 
rifh. Thetwo latter, who, for fome reafon 
or other, had all along kept ftanding together 
by one of the windows near the door, were 
banifhed, upon the appearance of dinner, to 
a by-table in a corner of the room. where, 
Ilikewife, finding no place unoccupied at the 
other table, was obliged to take my feat. But, 
for this difgrace, I was foon comforted by the 
good-humour and facetioufnefs of the attor- 
ney, (who feemed to take a liking for me), as 
well as by fome excellent ale, in which we 
both, along with the parfon, participated pret- 
ty liberally. We had no communication with 
the other table, unlefs by an overture of mine 
towards a reconciliation with “i/s Primrofe, 
by drinking her health, which met with a very 
ungracious 
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c ungracious reception. We had, however, no 
’ great caufe to envy their converfation, as it 
y confifted chiefly of fome annotations by her 
¢ - pon the table-linen, in which the heads of 
. the:twelve apoftlcs, and fome worthies of the 
© family, were woven; befides a hiftory from 
a the Knight, of fome exploits performed by 


the latter. Dinner being removed, and the 


1s ladies retiring along with it, the other table 
’s was naturally compelled to an union with 
As ours; which, however, did not take place 
a - without ftrong macks of repugnance on the 
t part of the Knight. Thefe became {till more 
re and more manifeft, as the liquor elevated his 
to ‘ pride: he pufhed the bottle paft me, neglect- 
ty ed to require my toait, and every now and 
he then eyed me over his fhoulder with a look 
ty of the utmoft jealoufy and averfion. I did 
he not value the looks of him or any other man 
es afarthing ; fol kept my feat manfully. In 
4% =] = athort time, my friend Mr B. having, for 
we 


fome purpofe or other, left the room, the at- 


te - torney, with an appearance of great candour 
th and cordiality, inquired of me, whether that 
ng unhappy conteft relative to the farm of Oxen- 
fey town were drawing to an iflue? Nothing 
ty “ that depends on my will for that purpof:, foall 
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‘‘ be. wanting,” anfwered I. “ You allow, 
‘* then,” immediately interpofed the Knight, 
*¢ that the lands of Harrow-field make part of 
“my barony of Acredale: you are at laft be 
“© come fenfible of the juftice of my claims.” I 
“ am glad of it, heartily glad of it,” rejoined 
the attorney ; ‘* but, indeed, it is impoffible to 
“© doubt of it, for” —and here he began a long 
differtation, fo full of law-terms and bad La- 
tin, that I did not underftand a word on'’t, 
which he finifhed with, ‘ From all which, it 
“is luce clarius, that the lands belong to Sir 
* Ralph.” Moft affuredly,” echoed the par 
fon. ** And when, my dear Sir, do you mean to 
“© renounce your claim,” refumed the attorney? 
All this, Mr Mirror, paffed with fo much 
rapidity, that I had no time for recolleétion or 
reply. Nothing could be farther from my 
intention, than totally to furrender my claim: 
an amicable accommodation was all that I 
meant to hint at. But what couldI do, Mr 
Mirror? My friend, who might have fup- 
ported me, had left the room: I had no anfwer 
ready to the attorney’s argument : the whole 
company concurred in regarding my claim as 


groundlefs ; my meaning had been mifunder- | 


ftood, and an explanation; befides expofing 
me 
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me to their refentment, (but that I did not 
value a ftraw), would have fubjected me to 
the’ fufpicion of infincerity and hoofe dealing. 
Still, however, I was loath thus to play away 
fo confiderable a part of my inheritance. Af- 
ter hefitating a little while, aukward and em- 
barrafled, between thefe oppofite motives, I 
did, at laft, refolve to undeceive them, and 
had aétually begun to meditate .an addrefs for 
that purpofe, which, I do believe, I fhould 
have delivered, when the attorney, flapping 
me on the fhoulder with one hand, and 
ftretching out the other to me, with an air 
of the greateft cordiality, cut me fhort, 
“What fay you, Mr Softly? fa? bind, fap 
“ find; what fay you to finifoing the matter 
“ immediately?” ‘This propofal, being quite 
unexpected, uiterly difconcerted me. Bes 
tween furprife, embarrafiment, and the defire 
of relieving myfelf by a decifion one way or 
other, feeing them, at the fame time, full of 
expectation, I haitily, almoft without know- 
ing what I did, took him by the hand, and 
anfwered, Sir, with ail my heart. In {hort, 
Mr Mirror, paper, pen, and ink, were called 
for, and a deed drawn out, which I inftaat- 
ly executed. The Knight, immediately after, 
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coming up to me, fhook me by the hand, and 
commanding a bumper to my health, defired 
and infifled to fee me often at Caffle Holden- 
court. 

Being naturally of an eafy temper, and fee« 
ing that the matter could not be mended, 
touched at the fame time with the fatisfaction 
it had diffufed, 1 foon, in fome degree, ree 
gained my good humour. More wine was 
called for repeatedly; and next morning, F 
found myfelf at my friend Mr B.’s houfe, 
without knowing how or when I had been 
tranfporte:! to it. 

Upon ferious deliberation, however, and 
after fome converfation upon the fubject with 
my wife, I am really vexed and difpirited with 
this affair. In making application to you, I 
have three views; the firft merely to difbur- 
den my mind by telling the ftory, (I fear itis 
a dull and tedious one); the fecond, to learm 
from any of your readers who is at the bar, 
whether my facility be a ground for reducing 
my confent; the third, to warn perfons of a 
fimilar difpofition from going into company 
with their adverfaries in a law-fuit. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 


SIMON SOFTLY. 
As 
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As I fincerely fympathife with Mr Softly in 
his diftrefs, I have publithed his letter for the 
firft purpofe mentioned in its conclufion, to 
difburden his mind of the ftory. As to the 
fecond, I am afraid I can be of little ufe to 
him, as a law-opinion delivered through the 
channel of the Mirror would be deititute of 
fome of the pre-requifites, without which it 
would be dangerous to rely on it as the ground 
of legal proceedings. The third, which is a 
very difinterefted motive, is, I believe, more 
charitable in him, that it will be ufeful to his 
readers. ‘There is, I fancy, very little occa- 
fion for warning people againft going into the 
company of thofe with whom they are at law, 

. left they fhould be furprifed into improper 
conceffioris ; 1 have generally obferved, that, 
being in company with an adverfary in a law- 
fuit, has a greater tendency to make a mam 
tenacious of his rights, than to difpofe him to 
relingquifh them. 
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T has been remarked, that the country:life 

prevails more in Great Britain than in a 
ny civilized nation in Europe. However true 
this obfervation may be in the general, there 
is one fet of men among us, to whom, in the 
prefent times, it will by no means apply: F 
mean our great nobles, and men of high for» 
tune. It is indeed vain to expeét, that per+ 
fons in that rank of life fhould be able to 
withftand the attractions of a court, and the 
féduétions of a luxurious capital. 

It is, neverthelefs, a melancholy circum- 
ftance, in travelling through this ifland, to 
find fo many noble palaces deferted by their 
illuftrious owners, even:in that feafon of the 
year when, toevery man of tafte, the country 
mYfit afford true pleafure. How mortifying 
is it to hear a great man tell you, that he can- 
not afford to live at his country-feat, and to 
fee him, after pafling a winter in London, 
and lofing thoufands in a week, reduced to 
the neceflity of murdering the fummer, by 
lounging 
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lounging from watering-place to watering- 
place, or retiring with two or three humble 
friends to a villa in the environs of London, 
inftead of living with a becoming dignity in 
the manfion of his anceftors! To fuch men 
I would beg leave to recommend the advice of 
King James I. who, as Lord Bacon tells us, 
was wont to be very earneft with the coun- 
 try-gentlemen to go from London to their 
“country-feats; and fometimes would fay to 
“them, Gentlemen, at London, you-are like 
“ fbips in the fea, which foew like nothing ; 
“but, in your country-villages, you are like 
“ fbips in a river, which look like great things.” 

I do not mean, however, to fay, that a 
great man fhould live always in the country. 
The duties of his ftation, and the rank he 
holds in fociety, require, that he fhould pafs 
part of the year in the capital; and, inde- 
pendent of thofe confiderations, I believe it 
will be allowed, that a man of high rank, who 
has paffed his whole life immured within the 
walls of his own chateau, and conftanuy fur- 
rounded by a circle who look up to him, is, 
of all mortals, the moft infupportable. 

Nay, 1 will go farther; 1 am difpofed to 
believe, that it is an improper and a hurtful 
thing, 
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thing, even for a private gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune, to retire from the world, and 
hetake himfelf altogether to a country-life. 

A remarkable inftance of the bad confe- 
quences of abandoning fociety, I lately met 
with in a vifit I had occafion to pay to a gentle- 
man, with whom I had become acquainted at 
college, and whofe real name I fhall conceal 
under that of Acaffo. Soon after he quitted 
the univerfity, where he had been diftinguith- 
ed by an ardent love of literature, Acafo ree 


tired to his.eftate in the country, which, tho” 


not great, was fully fufficient for all his wants. 
There he had refided ever fince; and, either 
from inclination or indolence, had remained 
abachelor. I had not feen him for many 
years. ‘Time had made fome alteration on his 
figure; but that was little when compared 
with the change I found in him in all other 
refpects. In his drefs and manners he was 
indeed completely rufticated; and, by living 
much alone, he had contracted an indiffer- 
ence to that decorum, and to thofe little at» 
tentions, without which no man can be a- 
greeable in fociety. The day I arrived at his 


houfe, I found him fauntering in his garden,, 


waiting a call to dinner, drefféd in an old 
coat, 
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coat, which had once been black, a flouched 
hat of the fame compiexion, with a long pole 
in his hand, and with a beard that did not ap- 
pear to have felt a razor for many days. 

After a hearty welcome, he carried me in 
todinner. In his converfation, I found as 
great a change as in his outward appearance 
and deportment. From living in a narrow 
circle, he had contracted a peculiarity in his 
notions, which fometimes amufed, from its 
oddity; and, from converfing chiefly with 
perfons rather of an inferior ftation to him- 
felf, he had become as tenacious of his opi- 
nions, as if they had been felf-evident truths, 
and as impatient of contradiction, as if to dif- 
fer from him had been a crime. 

From the fame caufes, the verieft triile, 
particularly if it concerned himfelf, had be- 
come to him an object of importance. A 
country-gentleman he confidered as the moft 
refpectable character in nature; and he talked 
as if honour, truth, and fincerity, were con- 
fined to them alone. Every man who lived 
in the world, he confidered as a villain; and 
every woman who pafled much of her time in 
} town, he made no fcruple to fay, was no dbet- 
ter than fhe foould be. At firft, it aftonithed 
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me to hear a man of his good fenfe and bene~ 
volent difpofitions, talk of fome of the mo 
amiable characters of the age in the moft dif- 
refpectful terms. When I endeavoured to put 
him to rights, he at once cut me fhort, by 
faying, he could have no doubt of the truth 
of what he advanced, as he had been told fuch 
and fuch a thing by his friend and neighbour 
Mr Downright, who fcorned to flatter any 
man, or to tell any thing but the truth. 

I foon had an opportunity of judging how 
far the country-gentlemen were intitled to the 
high character my friend had given them for 
honour and integrity. The morning after I 
arrived, my hoft informed me he was obliged 
to attend a ‘county-meeting, where there was 
to be bufinefs of confiderable importance, ia 
which he was deeply interefted; and, as he 
could not ftay at home with me, I readily con- 
fented to accompany him. He had drefled 
himfelf for the occafion; that is, he had fha-« 
ved his beard, and put on a clean fhirt. It 
remained to determine how we fhould travel. 
At firft, he propofed to go a-horfeback 5 but 
the appearance of a black cloud made him 
think of the carriage. It then occurred, that 
taking the carriage would ftop the ploughs 
and 
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and it was determined we fhould ride. But, 
ag we were gu’ng to mount, the recollection 
of a cold, attended with fome threatenings of 

afore throat he had had the week before, 

made him again refolve upon the carriage. In 

thort, I found, that my poor friend, natural- 

ly of an undecifive temper, and having no 

‘proper object to fill his mind, had accuftomed 

himfelf to deliberate on every trifle, as if it 

had been an affair of the greateft confequence. 

At length, we fet out in the carriage; but 

not till repeated inftructions were given to 

John to drive only two miles the firft hour, 

and not more than three, or three and a quar- 

ter, afterwards. 

On the road, we met with fome incidents , 
that were amufing enough. In the midft of a 
ferious converfation on the frate of the nation, 
‘in which 4caffo was propofing plans of refor- 
mation, and tracing all our prefent calamities 
to the prevalence of the mercantile intereft in 
parliament, and the fhameful neglect of the 
country-gentlemen, we happened to pafs the 
houfe of a cottager, who had laid down a 
load of coals rather too near the high-road ; 
which Acaflo no fooner perceived than he 
ftopped the carriage, and calling out the poor 
man, 
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man, began to rate him as if he had been 
guilty of the. grofleft offence... Not fatisfied 
with ordering the nuifance to be removed, he 
thought it neceffary to reprefent, in ftrong 
colours, all the poflible mifchiefs that might 
have enfued from it. ‘ What might have 
** happened,” faid he, ‘if my horfes had 
“ ftartled, God only knows !—Had we been 
“‘ overturned, my carriage might have been 
** broken, ‘or my horfes killed, and even I 
“ myfelf might have been hurt.” . 

This circumftance, trifling as it was, ruffled 
my friend fo much, that it was fome time ‘be- 


fore he could refume the thread of his con: ° 


verfation. Some othér incidents of the fame 
kind gave him an opportunity of difplaying 


his attention to the police of the country, and 


of impreffing me with an idea of the obliga 
tions he had thereby conferred on his fellow- 
citizens. At length we arrived at the county- 
town, and immediately drove to the court 
houfe, where we found a very numerous 
meeting. 

I foon found, that the important bufinefs 
which had brought fo many gentlemen from 
their own houfes, was to determine whether 
a bridge fhould be built at one end of a village 
or 
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orthe other. From the courfe of the argu- 
ment, if argument ircould be called, I plains 
ly perceived, that, to the public, it was a mat- 
ter of the moft perfect indifference. But, if 
executed in one way, it would accommodate 
a gentleman who had acquired a large fortune 
in the courfe of trade, and had lately purcha- 
fed an eftate in the neighbourhood, on which 
he had built an elegant houfe. Acaffo, and 
his friend Mr Downright, ftrenuoufly oppo- 
fed the plan of accommodating this novus ho- 
mo, who had prefumed to buy one of the beft 
eftates in the county, from the heir of an an- 
cient family, at a higher price than any body 
elfe would have given for it. For my own 
part, I was truly mortified to obferve in both 
parties as much trick and chicane as might, 
when properly varnifhed, have done honour 
to the moft finifhed ftatefmen. In one thing 
only I difcovered that open pliinne/s on which 
couatry-gentlemen are fo apt to value them- 
felves, and that was in the /anguage in which 
they addrefled each other. There, indeed, 


, they were fufficiently plain; and no where 


did I ever obferve a more total negleét of the 
favourite maxim of Lord Chefterfield, fortiter 
ia re, fuaviter in modo. 
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On our way home, Acaffo entertained me 
with the characters of the gentlemen we had 
feen; but he might have faved himfelf the 
trouble ; for, by recolleéting how they voted, 
I fhould immediately have known which of 
them were honeft and fincere, and which 
mean time-ferving fycophants. 

I fhall not trouble my readers with any re- 
fietions on Acaffo’s character. It is plain, 
that the little peculiarities which, with all his 
natural good fenfe and benevolence, expofe 
him hourly to ridicule or to cenfure, have 
been occafioned by his retreat from the world, 
and by that folitude in which he has lived fo 
long. Seldom, indeed, have I known any 
one that did not, in fome degree, fuffer from 
it; that did not, more or lefs, become felfith 
and contracted, conceited and opinionative, 
I never fee a young heir fluttering about town 
in the circle of gaiety, without feeling an e+ 
motion of compaffion. In a few years, when 
he comes to be fupplanted in that circle bya 
younger fet, no refource remains for him but 
a retreat to the country, where he mutt pafs 
his days either in a ftate of liftlefs inactivity, 
or in purfuits unworthy of a rational being. 
I would, therefore, carneftly recommend it to 
every 
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every parent, to educate the heir of his for- 
tune to fome profeflion; to fet before him 
fome object that may fill his mind, may roufe 
him to action, and may make him at once a 
happy and refpectable member of fociety. 


M 
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HE winter, which, like an untaught vi- 

fitor, had prolonged its ftay With us to 
a very unreafonable length, has, at laft, given 
place to vernal breezes and a more indulgent 
fky ; and many of my readers will now leave 
the bufinefs or amufements of the town, for 
the purer air and lefs tumultuous enjoyments. 
of the country. As I have, now and then, 
ventured fome ob/ervations on the manners 
and fathions of the former, I could not for- 
bear, from a friendly concern for thofe whom 
the feafon now calls into the latter, to offera 
few remarks on certain errors which are more 
generally prevalent in the country, My laf 
paper was intended for the fcrious perufal of 
country-gentlemen. I mean, in this, to make 
a few lighter obfervations on fome little faile 
ings, in point of manners, to which I have 
feen a propentity in country-gentlemen, coun- 
try-ladies, and in thofe who, though of the 
town for the greateft part of the year, make 
their appearance, like the cuckow, (I mean 
no 
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no offence by the comparifon), when the trees 
have put on their leaves, and the meadows: 
their verdure. 

In the fir place, I would beg of thofe who 
migrate from the city, not to carry too much 
ef the town with them into the country, I 
will allow a lady to exhibit the neweft-fathion- 
edcut in her riding-habit, or to aftonifh a 
country-congregation with the height of her 
head-drefs; and a gentleman, in like manner, 
to /port, as they term it, a grotefque pattern: 
of a waiftcoat, or to fet the children agape by 
the enormous fize of his buckles. Thete are 
privileges to which gentlemen and ladies may 
be thought to have intitled themfelves by 
the expence and trouble of a winter’s refi- 
dence in the capital. But there is a provo~ 
king, though a civil fort of confequence fuck 
people are apt to aflume in converfation,, 
which, I think, goes beyond the juit prero- 
gative of town/bip, and is a very unfair en— 
croachment on the natural rights of their 
friends and relations in the country. They 
fhould confider, that, though there are cer= 
tain fubjects of ton and fafhion, on which they 
may pronounce ex cathedra, (if 1 may be al- 
lowed fo pedantic a phrafe), yet that, even in 
Bb 3 the 
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the country, the fenfes of hearing, feeing, 
tafting, and fimelling, may be enjoyed to a cer- 
tain extent, and thata perfon may like or dif 
like anew fong, a new lutitring, a French 
difh, or an Italian perfume, though fuch per 
fon has been unfortunate enough to pafs, laf 
-winter, ata hundred miles diftance from the 
metropolis. 

On the other hand,. it is but fair to inform 
the ladies and gentlemen of the country, that 
there is a certain deference which ought to be 
paid, in thofe matters, to the enlightened 
judgement of their friends who are newly am 
rived trom the feat of information and of 
knowledge. I have heard a lady in the coum 
try, when her coufin from Edinburgh had 
been very obligingly communicating fome exe 
traordinary piece of intelligence, or exhibit 
ing fome remarkable piece of drefs or finery, 
cut her fhort, by faying, with all the coolnefs, 
in the world, “ ‘That is fingular enough, but 
“it is nothing to what | heard from Mifs 
Bo, with whom F have correfponded 
“6 ever fince fhe went to London ;” or, “ This 
“is very pretty, to be fure, but not to be 
“ compared to Mrs C——’s, which the had 
“fent her in a prefent from Paris.” This 
fort 
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fort of brag playing in converfation I have 
fometimes heard carried to a very difagree- 
able length, which would be in a great mea- 
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fure prevented, if people were not to be al- 
lowed credit for what they may have heard, 
or have been told, but to take confequence 
only from what they have feen. If we towns 
people are to be thus out wondered on report, 
there is an end of all order and fubordination 
in the matter. ‘To borrow another allufion 
from the game above mentioned, I think it is 
but reafonable, that the wonders of perfons 
from town fhould take the fame precedence 
of the wonders of the people in the country, 
that natural cards do. of makers. 

But it is fometimes from the oppofite feel- 
ing, from too high an idea of the importance 
of their town vifitors, that the good people of 
the country are apt to fall into improprieties. 
It is wonderful to fee the confution into which 
the appearance of the new-fafhioned car- 
riage of a gentleman juft arrived from town 
throws the family, efpecially the female part 
ofit, of hisrural neighbour. Such a peep- 
ing from windows, fuch a running backwards 
and forwards of bare-headed boys and girls to 
fetch their mafter from. the field, and their 
miftrefs 
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miftrefs from the wafh-houfe! Then, after 
waiting a long while in the parlour, which the 
chamber-maid has haa but time to put half in 
order, comes the old lady with fome aukward 
apology, followed by a fcold to the maid for 
leaving her rubber or hearth-bruth in view of 
the company. By and by appears the mafter 
of the houfe, with another apology for ap» 
pearing before ladies in his farmer’s drefa 


After along feries of common inquiries,’@ 


frequent pulling out of watches on the part 
of the vifitors, and two or three meffages up 
ftairs from the miftrefs of the family 5 down 
come the young ladies, with their caps awry, 
their long pins but half ftuck in, their hair 
powdered in patches, and their aprons {tiff 
from the folds. Here follows a fecond courfé 
of the fame queftions and anfwers, which be+ 
ing clofed by an obfervation of the late hour 
from the one fide, and fome ftrictures on the 
fhortnefs of town-vifits from the other, the 


company are fuffered to depart, who, it is ten’ 
to one, laugh all the way home at the good | 


people who were at fuch pains to make them~ 
felves fit, as they thought, to be feen by them. 
Let thefe laft remember, that there is a ftyle, 
as it is called, proper to every thing; decem 
cy 
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ey and cleanlinefs they owe to themfelves 5 an 
imitation of the fafhionable fineries of the 
town they owe to nobody; moft of thefe, in- 
deed, are quite prepofterous in the country ; 
it is only when people get into crowds that 
they are at liberty to make fools of theme 
felves. 

As I have, in the beginning of this paper, 
defired. the city-emigrants not to carry the 
town. into the country, fo I muft intreat their 
country-friends not to forget that the others 
have but lately arrived there. Their relifh 
for draining, ditching, hedging, horfe-hoe- 
ing, liming, and marling, and fuch other 
branches of the fine arts as an afternoon’s 
converfation at a gentleman farmer’s frequent- 
ly runs into, has been a good deal blunted by 
feven months refidence in the region of a- 
mufement and diffipation. The like caution 
will apply to thofe female orators who occupy 
the intervals of tea-drinking with differtations 
on the cow-houfe, the dairy, and the poultry- 
yard. 

There are fome topies which may be intro- 
duced at that feafon, in which both town and 
country ladies are qualified to join, though 
even of them I would recommend a. fparing 
and 
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and moderate ufe ; I mean thofe little leétures 
on morality, fometimes known by the namé 
of fcandal. In thefe the town ladies, how 
ever, have fome advantage, as their fubjetts 
are often fuch as may be reckoned fair game, 
perfons_ of whom the world has a right to 
talk, and who feem to act as if they withed 
to be talked of. Thefe notorious offenders 
againft decency and decorum, of which there 
are always fome inftances in great towns, may 
be compared to certain atrocious criminals, 


whom the law has ordered to be fent, after — 
execution, to Surgeons Hall: their charac 


ters may be diflected at all tea-tables, without 
any danger of the crime of defamation. But 
the beauty of a country town or village is 
rarely fo unguarded in her condutt, as to 
give this licence to the tangues of her neigh+ 
bours, who are, therefore, generally obliged 
to refort to the whifpering of little private 


anecdotes and family-fecrets, which I very 


much doubt if they be legally intitled to do, 
at leaft except in cafes of great neceffity, as 
on a rainy Sunday, or where the party con- 
fifts but of two, who can neither play crib 
bage, picquet, or backgammon. 

Somewhat 
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Somewhat akin to the lovers of detraction 
are the offence-takers, a {pecies of people I 
have obferved more common in the country 
than in popular cities. They are deeply ver- 
fed in the fcience of precedency, in the eti- 
quette of paying and returning vifits, in the 
ceremonial of drinking healths, and of ac- 
knowledging bows and curtfies. I have been 
aftonifhed to find the circle of my acquaint- 
ance fo circumfcribed as I have fometimes ex- 
perienced, when I have happened to take up 
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my head-quarters at a gentleman’s who could 
only accompany me to the houfes of one half 
the neighbourhood, having contrived to be 
totally eftranged from the other by neglects 
of himfelf, affronts to his wife, fquabbles a- 
bout dancing at annual balls, or toafts at 
county: meetings after the fecond bottle. 

This difeafe of offence-taking is particular- 
ly epidemic in fome places every /eventh year, 
or fometimes it returns a little fooner by royal 
proclamation. As this fummer may proba- 
bly be the feafon of its recurring with vio- 
lence, I take the prefent opportunity of warn- 
ing my readers againft the company of the 
infected ; and even to thefe a regimen of tem- 
per and good-manners may be found a very 
powerful 
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powerful and falutary alterative. The feel- 


greeable; and, as to the external effects of 
this mental malady, whether it go off in ob 
lique reflections, or break out into feurti- 
lity and abufe, I need not, I fancy, enlarge on 
the danger of their confequences. ‘To gene 
tlemen concerned in politics and electioneers 
ing, I would particularly obferve, that ithe 
period of their canyafs is ngt the proper time 
for indulging any fuch fr¢gdoms in converfa 
tion or behaviour. When the conteft is de 
termined, the lofers have fome fort of - privis 
lege for railing ; the fuccefsful candidates, as 
things go now-a-days, fhould keep all their 
foul language for that place to which the fufs 
frages of their conftituents are to fend them, 
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Di tidi divitias dederant, artemque fruendi. 
Hor. 


HE importance of education to fit men 

for the world, has been univerfally 
feen and acknowledged ; but I think it has 
not been always fufficiently attended to as ne- 
ceflary to fit men for retiring from the world 5 
as qualifying them to act their part with pro- 
pricty when they retreat from the bufinefs of 
life, and to enjoy themfelves when enjoyment 
becomes their object. There ig a certain time 
of life, when almoft every min witlhes to e+ 
feape from the hurry and buftle of the world, 
and to tafte the fweets of retirement and re- 
pofe; but how few are there, who, when 
they have arrived at that period which they 
fixed for this retreat, and have put their de- 
figns in execution, meet with that enjoyment 
which they looked for! Inftead of pleafure, 
they find fatiety, wearinefs, and difguft ; time 
becomes a heavy burden upon them, and in 
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what way they may kill the tedious hours, 
grows, at length, their only object. But, had 
thefe men received a good education, they 
would never be at a lofs how to fill up their 
time ; rich fields of entertainment would o- 
pen to them from various fources. Company 
and converfation would receive a finer relith; 
books would give perpetual enjoyment ; the 
gay profpects of the country, the romantic 
fcenes which it affords, the’ adorning and 
beautifying thofe fcenes, atid the culture of 
all the elegant arts, would make that fortune, 
which many poffefs without knowing how to 
ufe, the minifter of every thing that can afs 
ford delight. ; 

I believe it may be true, that neither learn. 
ing, nor a tafte for the elegant arts, is requi- 
fite to enable a perfon engaged in the ordi- 
nary bufinefs of life, to fucceed in his profef- 
fion ; and, while fo engaged, the occupations 
of that profeffion will prevent his feeling any 
vacuity, or fuffering any inconvenience from 
his ignorance, and want of refinement. But 
when fuch a perfon has acquired a fortune, 
and given up bufinefs, I have often obferved, 
that, from this uncultivated ftate of mind, he 
is.at a lols how to enjoy himfelf or his riches. 
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He either becomes a prey to clragrin and ens 
nui, or he gives himfelf up to the coarfeft in- 
temperance ; or, fhould he with to figure as 
a man of tafte or fafhion, he receives but little 
entertainment himfelf, and his attempts are 
fo abfurd and prepofterous, as to make him 

the object of fcoff and ridicule to others. 
Drexelius was put early to bufinefs: his 
whole learning confifted in being able to read 
Englith, to write, and keep accounts. He got 
foon into a very good branch of trade; his 
attention was unremitted; and his economy 
was equal to his attention. His labours, far 
from being a burden upon him, only gave 
him an exertion of mind, which kept him in 
an equal and unceafing flow of fpirits. By 
the time he was fifty, Drexelius had acquired 
afortune equal to that of the richeft of his 
fellow-citizens. He now began to think fes 
tioufly of enjoying it. The refolution which 
he had early formed of retiring to the coun- 
try when he fhould have acquired a fortune, 
and which had fupported him during the las 
bours of acquiring it, he now determined to 
put in practice. He, therefore, wound up 
his bufinefs, fold off his ftock, and purchafed 
an eftate in the country. The novelty of the 
Cc2 fituation, 
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fituation, and the flattering thought ‘that he 
was proprietor of fo many acres, fwpported 
him for a while. But he foon began to find, 
that the fields, and woods, and rivers, gave 
him no fort of pleafure. He could receive no 
amufement from farming, and books he was 
unable to enjoy. A volume of the Speéator, 
recommended to him by the clergyman of the 
parifh, lay half-read upon the chimney- piece; 
and the profpeéts which he heard others ad- 
mire, appeared to him not more beautiful 
than the front of the Exchange, or the pave- 
ment of the ftreet on which he ufed to tread, 
Tired, therefore, of the country, and weary 
of every thing, he began to long for the towa 
which he had abandoned, and to become a 
gain a frequenter of the Change. According: 
ly he hired a houfe in town, and refolved to 
fpend in it the winter-months at leaft. But 
the town had now alfo loft its charms, and 
he found it impoffible to recover them. He 
had no longer bufinefs to occupy his mindy 
when he rofe inthe morning he knew not 
what to do; he had no bargains to fettle, 
and no fhips to infure. His acquaintance a- 
round him were bufy, while be was idle; he 
found himfelf alone in the midft of a crowd, 
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-an uniaterefted fpéctator of what ufed to em- 
ploy hiur. Change of fituation, therefore, 


-gave him no relicf ; for the town was now as 


dull as the country. The purchafe he had 
made was a dear one: upon his efate, which 
had coft him more than at firft he intended to 
give for it, he was obliged to builda houfe, 


and to make fome other improvements, the 


expence of which, like that of all other 
buildings and improvements, greatly exceeded 


‘what their owner had made his account with. 


This, however, was little to one of Drexelius’s 
fortune. On former occafions, he had loft 
more upon one adventure in trade, without 
being much affected by the lofs ; but then he 
had different objects to intereft him, and he 
expected to make up by other adventures what 
he had loft upon one; now he had nothing 
elfe to think of but the daily expenditure. 
This took pofleilion of his imagination; he 
thought he faw poverty and ruin before him; 
and his health began to fink under the vexa- 
tion of his mind. In vain did his friends re- 
prefent to him the greatnefs of his fortune ; 
that the money he was laying out was a trifle 
to what he pofieffed ; and that, after all his 
plans were finifhed, he would ftill have more 

Cc 3 than 
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than he could fpend. Itis to no purpofe to 
reafon with a difeafed imagination : the only 
thing whica can relieve it, is a change of ob- 
jets, anda variety of amufements. But this 
method could not be followed by Drexelius : 
‘there was no object to intereh him; and his 
mind was incapable of amufement. His dif- 
eafe, therefore, increafed upon him every day, 
The proprietor of a fine place, pofleffed of a 
great fortune, in fhort, with all the means of 
pleafure and enjoyment, he was haunted with 
the demon of poverty, and aétually believed, 
that, if he lived many years, he thould die of 
want. 

Clavius was @ partner in trade with Drexee 
kius, whofe example he followed in the fcheme 
of enjoying a retreat in the country. But his 
mind was as empty and uneducated as that of 
Drexelius, equally incapable of amufing itfelf 
in folitude, or of receiving pleafure from thofe | 

‘ enjoyments which a country-life is calculated 
to beftow. He was, however, a man of great- 
er natural fpirits, and was not, therefore, fo 
apt to become a prey to liftlefinefs, or to the 
effects of gloomy avarice. Company was his 
refource; and, that the hours might notlie 
heavy upon him, he took care never to be a 

hone. 
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lone. But as he had no talent for converfa- 


tion, every fort of company was equally wel- 
come to him; and, where converfation was 


-not the object, it became neceflary to fupport 


the fociety by fome adventitious aid. The 
bottle, therefore, was had recourfe to. This 
was the employment during the fineft fummer- 


evenings; and the morning-fun often rofe 
wpon the fame company on which it had gone 
down. Men tlocked to Clavius’s country-feat, 
‘not to enjoy the charms of the country, but 


the charms of fociety, and what they called 
good fellowfhip. Thus were Clavius’s nights 


' fpent in getting intoxicated, and his mornings 


-in fleeping off that intoxication. His confti- — 
tution was not long able to fupport this courfe 
of life; he died, a few years after he “had 
quitted bufinefs, a martyr to that fortune 
which his wifhes had formerly reprefented as 
the certain fousce of felicity. 

Pomponius took a different turn from the 
perfons I have mentioned. He was equally — 
ignorant and uneducated as they; but, when 
he had acquired his fortune, as he had heard 
much of tafte, of elegance, and of refine- 
ment, he refolved to be a man of tafe. The 
eftate he purchafed had been the old hesedi- 
wut tary 
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tary poffefiion of a man of confiderable rank. 
Pomponius gave feveral ycars purchafe more 


the demefne of an ancient family, and have 
the pleafure of adding to his name “ Efquire, 
© of .” When he canie to live at this 
eftate, he found, the old manfion-houfe mutt 
be pulled down, and a new one erected. — But, 
inftead of trufting to the. fkill and tafte of his 
architeét, the plan muft be his own. In this 
he heaped ornament upon ornament, and pil- 
lar upon pillar. The columns are large e 
nough to have fupported a Gothic cathedral; 
the infide is crowded with painted compart. 





ments; and every pannel and window is bés 
daubed with gilding. His fields are laid out 
in the moft abfurd tafte. A clay-coloured 
ditch, which he calls a cana/, made at an ex- 
orbitant expence, runs parallel with the front 
of his houfe; at each end, is a circular 
puddle, called a da/on ; in which is a little bank 
of rubbifh, dignified with the name of j/land. 
Not a walk but is ftuck full of ftatues; and 
temples and grottoes appear in every field. In 
fhewing you his grounds, he tells you the 
price of every ftatue; and every temple ‘is 


honoured with the account of what it coft. 
Not 


than its value, that he might be pofleffed of 
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Not fatisfied with being a man of tafte out of 
doors, he pretends to connoiffeurfhip and to 
literature within. He fhews pictures, painted, 
as he thinks, by mafters, whofe names he has 
not learned to pronounce. If doubts are ftarted 
of their originality, Pomponius ftops all further 
queftion by the mention of the fum he paid for 
them. His library has its ftatues like his fields; 
it is furnifhed with a profufion of bronzes and 
bufis; and the books are as liberally gilded as 
the reft of his furniture. In talking of them 
(for he runs all rifks to be thought a man of 
learning) he gets into the moft ridiculous blun- 

ders. He miftakes a Greek for a Roman aus 
thor; and, to fhow himfelf a philofopher, 

praifes a writer, in the belief that he is an in- 

fidel, when, in faét, his books are written in 

defence of religion. The other day, fome- 

_ body happening to mention the World, he afk- 

ed if the author Mr Fitzadam was {till alive, 

and if he had written any other book. 

Drexelius and Clavius were miferable in the’ 
midft of their wealth ; Pamponius is ridiculous 
in the enjoyment of his. 

How much js it to be regretted, that thefe 
perfons had not, in their earlier years, recei- 
ved the benefit of a liberal education? Had 
' their, 
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their minds been cultivated in their youth, 
had they then acquired the firft principles of 
elegance and tafte, they would have been en- 
abled, after attaining a fortune, to have ens 
joyed it with propriety and dignity: while 
they were reaping the fruits of their honeft 
induftry and fuccefs, they might have been 
ufeful to others, and proved ornaments to 
their country, 
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And love and war take turns like day and night. 
Rowe. 


N every art and fcience, practitioners com- 
plain how often they are deceived by fpe- 
cious theories and delufive fpeculation. Learn- 
ed men, in the folitude of their ftudies, are 
apt to imagine, that nothing which they can 
reconcile to their own ideas upon paper, can 
fail to be evinced by actual experiment, or to 
be reduced into eafy and conftant practice. 
But thofe who are to apply the do¢trine to the 
fact, too often find, that what was infallible 
in the brain of the demonftrator, is fadly fal- 
lacious in the hands of him who is to execute 
it. 

There is fomething, however, fo delightful 
inthis art of theary-building, that the expe- 
rience of a thoufand difappointments will ne- 
ver be able to extinguifh it. Nor, indeed, 
fhould any body with for its extinétion, when 
itis remembered, that the perfoa who builds 
is 
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is delighted with the expectation of fuccefs, 
and that other people are often little lefs plea. 
fed with tracing the difappointment. The laft 
are flattered by feeing the fuperiority of {cience 
thus levelled and brought down ; the firft fo- 
laces himfelf by imputing the failure to errors 
in the execution, and, fhutting his clofet- 
door, returns to frefh theories and new {fpe- 
culation. 

In the courfe of my reading, I have met 
with two theoretical defcriptions, which plea 
fed me fo much by the appearance they exhi« 
bited of felf-fatisfaction in the fages who com- 
pofed them, that I cannot refift the defire of 
laying them before my readers in this day’s pa- 
per. The firft I found in an obfcure author 
of the age of Queen Elifabeth, who, in tras 
cing the progrefs of certain affections of the 
mind, thus perfonifies his ideas of Honourable 
Love. 


‘* WHEN a young man,” fays he, * of illu- 
ftrious defcent, rarely gifted by Nature in 
mind and body, the which he hath, through 
the care of his noble parents and his own fpe- 
cial induftry, much helped by art, firft co- 
racth from the retired haunts of learning into 
the 
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the refort of the world, he is fuddenly fmit- 
ten by the beauty and rare accomplifhments 
of fome young damfel, of parentage no lefs 
‘ honourable than his own, and of endowments 
no lefs precious than thofe wherewith himfelf 
is graced. He feeketh all opportunities of 
converfe with, and of courtefy towards her; 
which neverthelefs the, out of maiden fhynefs, 
whereof her lady-mother hath well inftructed 
her, doth, with a determined ftatclinefs of 
afpect, moft conftantly avoid; whereat the 
young man, being grieved in his mind, but 
no wife damped in his love, he refteth not till 
by all means he render himfelf more worthy 
of her regard, not only-by excelling in all gen- 
tlemanlike exercifes, fuch as dancing, horfe- 
manthip, {killin his rapier, and the like, but 
likewife in all becoming foftnefs of behaviour, 
and courtly nicenefs of fpeech, adding there- 
unto the ftudy of fweet poefy, wherewith, in 
curious fonnets, he fpeaketh the praife of his 
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miftrefs’s manifold perfections. But fhe, no 
wife yielding to fuch flatteries, nor abating the 
rigour of her looks, he fometimes complain- 
eth of his thraldom in more bitter terms, and 
for a while, as fecking freedom from his fair 
tyrant, fhunneth her company, and reforteth 
Vou. Ill, Dd to 
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to that of jovial companions, much given to 
the fports of the field and the joys of wine, 
thinking thereby to efface her image quite 
from his mind. But, after no great fpace, he 
groweth uneafy and unquiet, and, though 
ftoutly denying all allegiance to that domi- 
nion, whereof he hath fworn to be free, he 
gocth fecretly where he can again fteal a glance 
of her lovely face, by one look of which being, 
as he deemeth, encouraged to better hope, he 
reneweth his fuit with frefh‘warmth, renouné 
cing his paft rebellion as a grievous fin, the 
which he is to expiate by tenfold increafed 
love. Neverthelefs the, willing to fhew her 
power thus marveloufly confirmed and in- 
creafed, demeaneth herfelf as haughtily as be- 
fore, and, haply, to punifh his late treafon- 
ous lapfe and falling off, feemeth to caft upon 
others more foft and favourable looks; where- 
at our lover, being ftung with envy and jea- 
lous wrath, doth encounter the chiefeft of his 
rivals with fharp and angry words, which 
growing into keener and more deadly rage, 
they agree to decide which is the worthieft, 
by trial of arms; and having met, in fome 
retired place, either on horfeback or on foot, 
attended by their fquires, a furious combat 
enfueth, 
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enfueth, in which the valour of both fhineth 
out worthy of their noble birth, and of that 
love wherewith it is more efpecially inflamed 
and fpurred on. After various turns of for- 
tune, and many wounds on both fides, our 
lover doth, with difficulty, mafter his adver- 
fary, to whom he fheweth no lefs courtefy in 
defeat, than fiercenefs in fight. After a time, 
having recovered of his wounds, at hearing 
whereof the lady hath fhewed as much grief 
and pity as befeemeth a modeft maiden to fhew 
for man, he appeareth before her, his arm 
fearfed, and his cheeks yet pale from lofs of 
blood, and, kneeling at her feet, imploreth 
forgivenefs for paft faults, and voweth con- 
ftancy and love, not fhorter than he hath life 
to feel them, and breath to utter; while the, 
without fpeaking a word, doth, by looks and. 
filent bluthes, in fome fort confefs herfelf pro- 
pitious to his vows; whereof, having pafled 
a probation of years, one or more, he arri- 
veth at the end of his wifhes, and obtaineth 
her confent to be his wedded wife. Laftly, 
their noble parents being well fatisfied with 
this union of their blood, the marriage is ce- 
lebrated with much ceremony and pomp, at 
the caftle of the bride’s princely father, where- 
Dd2 at 
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at there is all manner of good cheer, of dan- 
cing, and of minftrelfy, for many days.” 


Turs theory of ancient love and courtthip, 


inftead of fimplifying the matter, makes it much 
more difficult than, in modern prattice at 
Teaft, it is a€tually found. The lover, now- 
a-days, finds but little of that ftately pride and 
maiden fhynefs above defcribed ; nor is he ob- 
liged to cultivate poetry to celebrate his mi- 
firefs, nor to mect any rival attended by his 
fquire, nor to fuffer wounds and lofs of blood 
for her fake, nor to go through a probation 
of years, one ormore. All he has to do is, 
to dance with the lady at a ball, fay a few foft 
things to-her in plain profe, then meet her 
father attended by his lawyer, go through @ 
probation of deeds and fettlements, and fo 
proceed to the bridal ceremony, and to good 
eheer and jollity for as fhort or as long a time 
as he thinks proper, 


Tue fecond theoretical defcription which I 
fhall lay before my readers, is fo far different 
from the firft, that it renders a very confufed 
and intricate bufinefs, as I have been told it 
is, perfectly clear and obvious to the meaneft 
capacity. 
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capacity. This, however, is by no means 
owing to any want in the theoretical fituation 
of that incident or buftle which occurs in the 
real; on the contrary, the events are infinite- 
ly more numerous and aftonifhing in the firft 
than in the latter, though the art of the theo~ 
rift carries the imagination through them all 
with wonderful diftinétnefs and regularity. 
The inftance to which I allude is the defcrip- 
tion of a battle, given by the ingenious Mr A, 
Boyer, in his French Diétionary, under the: 
word Battaille. 


DescripTion of a Barre. 


* THE two armies being in fight, the can-- 
non roar on each tide; and the fignal of the 
fight being given, they both move, and begin: 
the encounter. In the height of danger, the 
generals thew their intrepidity, by preierving, 
their cool temper, and by giving their orders: 
Without emotion and without hurry. In the 
clofe engagement, the officers perform wone- 
ders, and thew extraordinary valour and. 
judgement ; and feconded by their men, who 
fight like lions, they cut the enemy in piccesy, 
kill and overthrow all they meet in their way, 
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break through battalions, and bear down 
fquadrons. Upon the point of being over 
powered by numbers, they refolutely fuftain 
the effort of the enemy; and the generals be- 
ing informed by their aids-de-camp of what 
paffes on that fide, caufe fuccours to march 
thither with all fpeed, revive the fpirits of the 
foldiers by their prefence, rally the broken 
battalions, bring them again to the charge, 
repulfe the enemy, drive them before them, 
regain the ground they had loft, retrieve the 
whole affair, purfue the enemy clofe, trample 
them under foot or ride over them, entirely 
difable them, put all that refift to the fword;, 
and, after having fuftained continual difchar- 
ges of cannon.and fmall fhot, and gained an 
entire and complete victory, caufe a retreat to 
be founded, and lie on the field of battle, 
while the air refounds with the flourithes of 
trumpets.” 


The above defcription is contained in an ¢» 
dition of Mr Boyer’s learned and ufeful work, 
now become exceedingly icarce. It is there 
given in French and Englifb; but I chufe to 
publifh the tranflation only, as I mean it for 
the fole ufe of our Zriti/b commanders, from 
whofe 
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whofe prattice at the time of its firft publica- 
tion (about the beginning of this century) the 
defcription was probably taken. Perhaps, in 
fome late campaigns, our generals had cons 
fulted other Dictionaries, containing a much 
lefs animated and decifive definition of a battle 
than that which I have tranfcribed from the 
ingenious Mr Boyer. 
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' Ah vices! gilded by the rich and gay. 
SHENSTONE, 


F we examine impartially that eftimate of 
pleafure, which the higher ranks of fo- 
ciety are apt to form, we fhall probably be: 
furprifed to find how little there is in it either. 


of natural feeling or real fatisfaction. _Many. | 


a fafhionable voluptuary, who has not totally. 
blunted his tafte or his judgement, will own,, 
in the intervals of recollection, how often he 
has fuffered from the intipidity, or the pain 
of his enjoyments;. and that, if it were not 
for the fear of being laughed at, it were fome- 
times worth while, even on the {core of pleas 
fure, to be virtuous. 

Sir Edward » to whom I had the 
pleafure of being introduced at Florence, was 
a charaéler much beyond that which diftine 
guifhes the generality of Englith travellers of 





fortune. His ttory was known to fome of his 
countrymen who then refided in Italy; from 
one 
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one of whd®, who could now and then talk 
of fomething befide pictures and operas, I had 
a particular recital of it. 

He had been firft abroad at an early period 
of life, foon after the death of his father had 
left him mafter of a very large eftate, which 
he had the good fortune to .inherit, and alk 
the inclination natural to youth to enjoy. 
Though always fumptuous, however, and 
fometimes profufe, he was obferved never to 
be ridiculous in his expences; and, though he 
was now and then talked of as a man of plea- 
fure and diffipation, he always left behind him 
more inftances of beneficence than of irregu- 
larity. For that refpect and efteem in which 
his character, amidft all his little errors, was 
generally held, he was fuppofed a good deal 
indebted to the fociety of a gentleman, who 
had heen his companion at the univerfity, and 
now attended him rather as a friend than a 
tutor. This gentleman was, unfortunately, 
feized at Marfeilles with a lingering diforder, 
for which he was under the neceflity of taking 
a fea-voyage, leaving Sir Edward to profecute 
the remaining part of his intended tour alone. 

Defcending into one of the valleys of Pied- 
mont, where, notwithftanding the ruggednefs 
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of the road, Sir Edward, with a pzejudice na 
tural to his country, preferred the conveyance 
of an Englifh sunter to that of an Italian 
mule, his horfe, unluckily, made a falfe ftep, 
and fell with his rider to the ground, from 
which Sir Edward was lifted by his fervants 
with fcarce any figns of life. They conveyed 
him on a litter to the neareft houfe, which 
happened to be the dwelling of a peafant ras 
ther above the common rank, before whofe 
door fome of his neighbours were aflembled 
at a fcene of rural merriment, when the train 
of Sir Edward brought up their matter in the 
condition I have defcribed. The compaffion 
natural to his fituation was excited in all; but 
the owner of the manfion, whofe name was 
Venoni, was particularly moved with it. He 
applied himfelf immediately to the care of the 
ftranger, and, with the affiftance of his daugh« 
ter, who had left the dance fhe was engaged 
in, with great marks of agitation, foon refto- 
rec. Sir Edward to fenfe and life. Veneni pof- 
fzied fome little fkill in furgery, and his 
daughter produced a book of receipts in mes 
dicine. Sir Edward, after being blooded, was, 
put to bed, and tended with every poflible care 
by his hoft and. his. family. A confiderable 
degree 
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degree of fever was the confequence of his ac- 
cident ; but after fome days it abated, and, 
in‘ little more than a week, he was able to join 
in the fociety of Venoni and his daughter. 

He could not help exprefling fome furprife 
at the appearance of refinement in the convers 
fation of the latter, much beyond what her 
fituation feemed likely to confer. Her father 
accounted for it. She had received her edu- 
cation in the houfe of a lady, who happened 
to pafs through the valley, and to take fhelter 
in Venoni’s cottage, (for his houfe was buta 
better fort of cottage), the night of her birth. 
“When her mother died,” faid he, “ the 
“Signora, whofe name, at her defire, we had 
* given the child, took her home to her own 
“houfe; there fhe was taught many things, 
“ of which there is no need here; yet the is 
“not fo proud of her learning as to with to 
“leave her father in his old age; andI hope 
“ foon to have her fettled near me for fife.” 

But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of 
knowing Lowi/fa better than from the defcrip- 
tion of her father. Mufic and painting, in 
both of which arts fhe was a tolerable profi- 
cient, Sir Edward had ftudied with fuccefs. 
Louifa felt a fort of pleafure from her draws 
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ings, which they had never given her before, 
when they were praifed by Sir Edward; and 
the family-concerts of Venoni were very differ. 
ent from what they had formerly been, when 
ence his gueft was fo far recovered as to be 
able to join inthem. The flute of Venoni ex. 
celled all the other mufic of the valley ; his 
daughter’s lute was much beyond it; Sir Eds 
ward’s violin was finer than either. But his 
converfation with Lowi/a—it was that of a 
fuperior order of beings! —fcience, tafte, 
fentiment ! —— it was long fince Loui/a had 
heard thefe founds ; amidft the ignorance of 
the valley, it was luxury to hear them; from 
Sir Edward, who was one of the moit enga- 
ging figures 1 ever faw, they were doubly de- 
lightful. In his countenance, there was al- 
ways an expreffion, animated and interefting ; 
his ficknefs had overcome fomewhat of the 
firft, but greatly added to the power of the 
latter. 

Louifa’s was not lefs captivating —and Sir 
Edward had not icen it fo long without emo- 
tion. During his illnefs, he thought this ee 
motion but gratitude ; and, when it firft grew 
warmer, he checked it, from the thought of 
her fituation, and of the debt he owed her. 

But 
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But the ftruggle was too ineffectual to over- 
come, and, of confequence, increafed his paf- 
fion. There was but one way in which the 
pride of Sir Edward allowed of its being gra- 
tified.. He fometimes thought of this as a 
bafe and unworthy one; but he was-the fool 
of wotds which he had often defpifed, the 
flave of manners he had often condemned. 


He at laft compromifed matters with himfelf ; 


he refolved, if he could, to think no more of 
Louifa ; at any rate, to think no more of the 
ties of gratitude, or the reftraints of virtue. 
Louifa, who trufted to both, now.commu- 
nicated to Sir Edward an important fecret. It 
was at the clofe of a piece of mufic which 
they had been playing in the abfence of her 
father. She took up her lute, and touched a 
litle wild melancholy air, which the had.com- 
pofed to the memory of her mother. ‘ That,” 
faid fhe, ** nobody ever heard except my fa- 
« ther; I play it fometimes when I am alone, 
“and in low fpirits. I don’t know how I 
“ came to think of it now; yet I have fome 
“reafon to be fad.” Sir Edward prefled to 
know the caufe; after fome hefitation fhe 
told it all. Her father had fixed on the fon 
of ancighbour, rich in poileffions, but rude 
Vou. Ul, Ee im 
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in manners, for her hufband. Againft this 
match fhe had always protefted as ftrongly, as 
a fenfe of duty, and the mildnefs of her na 
“ture, would allow ; but Venoni was obftinate- 
ly bent on the match, and fhe was wretched 
from the thoughts of it. “To marry, 
‘* where one cannot love, — to marry fucha 
‘6 man, Sir Edward! It was an opportu- 
nity beyond his power of refiftance. Sir Eds 
ward preffed her hand ; faid it would be pro. 
fanation to think of fuch a marriage ;_ praifed 
her beauty, extolled her virtues ; and conclu: 
“ded, by fwearing, that he adored her. She 
heard him with unfufpecting pleafure, which 
her blufhes could ill conceal. Sir Edward 
‘improved the favourable moment ;_ talked of 
‘the ardency of his paflion, the infignificancy 
of ceremonies and forms, the inefficacy of le- 








gal engagements, the eternal duration of thole 
“dictated by love; and, in fine, urged her go- 
ing off with him, to crown both their days 
with happinefs. Louifa ftarted at that pro- 
pofal. She would have reproached him, but 
her heart was not made for it; fhe could on- 
ly weep. : 
They were interrupted by the arrival of her 
father with his intended fon-in-law. He was 
jut 
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jut fuch a man as Lowifa had reprefented 
him, coarfe, vulgar, and ignorant. But Ve- 
noni, though much above their neighbour in 
every thing but riches, looked on him as 
poorer men often look on the wealthy, and 
difeovered none of his imperfections. He 
took his daughter afide; told her he had 
brought her future hufband, and that he in- 
tended they fhould be married in a week at 
farthett. 

Next morning Louifa was indifpofed, and 
kept her chamber. Sir Edward was now per- 
feétly recovered. He was engaged to go out 
with Venoni; but, before his departure, he 
took up his violin, and touched a few plain- 
tive notes on it. They were heard by Lowi/a. 

ln the evtning fhe wandered forth to in- 
dulge her forrows alone. She had reached a 
fequeftered fpot, where fome poplars. form- 
eda thicket on the banks of a little ftream 
that watered the valley. A nightingale was 
perched on one of them, and had already be- 


“gun its accuftomed fong. Louifa fat down on 


a withered ftump, leaning her cheek upon 
her hand. After a little while, the bird was 
feared from its perch, and flitted from the 
thicket.. Lowifa rofe from the ground, and 
Ee2 burft: 
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burft into tears. She turned—and beheld 
Sir Edward. His countenance had much of 
its former languor; and, when he took her 
hand, he caft on the earth a melancholy look, 
and feemed unable to fpeak his feelings. * Are 
‘you not well, Sir Edward?” faid Louifa, 
with a voice faint and broken, —‘**I am ill 
** indeed,” faid he, * but my illnefs is of the 
‘“mind. Louifa cannot cure me of that. T 
am wretched; but ‘I deferve to be fo. F 
*“have broken every law of hofpitality, and 
‘* every obligation of gratitude, I have dared 
“to with for happinefs, and to fpeak what F 
‘* withed, though it wounded the heart of my 
«© deareft benefactrefs — but I will make a fe- 
‘6 vere expiation. This moment I leave you, 
‘* Louifa ? I go to be wretched ; but you may 
*“be happy, happy in your duty to a father, 
‘* happy, it may be, in the arms of a-hufband, 
“whom the poffeffion of fuch a wife may 
**teach refinement and fenfibility.— I go to 
** my native country, to hurry through fcenes 
*¢ of irkfome bufinefs or taftelefs. amufement; 
“that I may, if poflible, procure a fort of 
‘* half-oblivion of that happinefs which I have 
“left behind, a liftlefs endurance of that life 
* which 
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which I once dream’d might be made des 
 Jightful with Loui/a.” 

Tears were the only anfwer fhe could give. 
Sir Edward’s fervants appeared, with a car- 
riage, ready for his departure. He took from 
his pocket two pictures; one he had drawn 
of Louifa, he, fattened round his neck, and 
kifling it with rapture, hid it in his bofom, 
The other he held out in a hefitating manner. 
“ This,” faid he, * if Loui/a will accept of it, 
“ may fometimes put her in mind of him who 
“ once offended, who can never ceafe to adore 
“her, She may look on it, perhaps, after 
* the original is no more; when this heart 
* fhall have forgot to love, and ceafed to be 
wretched.” 

Louifa was at laft overcome, Her face was 
firft pale as death ; then fuddenly it was croff- 
ed with a crimfon blufh. “ Oh! Sir Ed- 
“ward!” faid fhe, ‘* What—what would 
“ you have me do !”—He eagerly feized her 
hand, and led her, reluctant, to the carriage. 
They entered it, and, driving off with furious. 
fpeed, were foon out of fight of thofe hills 
Which paftured the flocks of the unfortunate 
Venont. 


Vv 
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N°‘1o9. Tuespay, May 23: 178d: 
HE virtue of Louifa was vanquithed ;; 

» but her fenfe of virtue was not overs. 
come. Neitlier the vows of eternal: fidelity. 
of her feducer, nor the conftant and refpeét+ 
ful attention which he paid her during a hur- 
ried journey to England, could allay that an- 
guifh which fhe fuffered at the recollection of 
hier paft, and the thoughts of her prefent fitu- 
ation. Sir Edward felt ftrongly the power of 
her beauty and’ of her gricf.. His heart was 
not made for that part which, it is probable; 
ke thought it could have performed : it-was 
ftill fubject to remorfe, to compaffion, and to 
love. Thefe emotions, perhaps, he might 
foon have overcome, had they been met by 
vulgar violence or reproaches-; but the quiet 
and unupbraiding forrows of Loui/a nouriths 
ed thofe feelings of tendernefs and attach+ 
ment. She never mentioned her wrongs in 
words : fometimes a few. ftarting tears would 
Speak them; and, when time had given herg 
little. 
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little more compofure, her lute difcourfed: 
melancholy mufic. 

On their arrival in England, Sir Edward 
carried Louifa to his feat in the country. 
There the was treated with all the obfervance 
of a wife ; and, had fhe chofen it, might have 
commanded more than the ordinary. fplen- 
-dour of one. But fhe would not allow the: 
indulgence of Sir Edward to blazon with equi~ 
page, and fhow that ftate which fhe withed 
always to hide, and, if poflible, to forget. 
Her books and her mufic were her only plea= 
fures; if pleafures.they could be called, that 
ferved but to alleviate mifery, and to blunt, 
for a while, the pangs of contrition 

"Fhefe were deeply aggravated by the recole 
leétion of her father: a tather left in his age 
to feel his own misfortunes and his daughter’s 
diprace. Sir Edward was too generous not 
to think of providing for Venoni. He meant 
to make fome atonemcat tor the injury he 
had done him, by that cruel bounty which is 
feparation only to the baie, but to the honeft 
is infult.. He had not, however, an oppor- 
tunity of accomplithing his purpofe. He 
learned that Venoni, foon after his daughter’s 
dlopement, removed.{rom his former place of 
refidence, 
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refidence, and, as his neighbours reported, 
had died in one of the villages of Savoy. His, 
daughter felt this with anguith the moft poig- 
nant, and her affliction, for a while, refufed, 
confolation. Sir Edward’s whole tendernefs 
and attention. were called forth to mitigate; 
her grief; and, after its firft tran{ports had. 
fubfided, he carried her to London, in hopes. 
that objects new to her, and commonly attrac: 
tive to all, might contribute to remove it. 

With a man pofleffed of feelings like Sir 
Edward’s, the affliction of Loui/a gave a cer- 
tain refpect to his attentions. He hired her 
lodgings feparate from his own, and treated 
her with all the delicacy of the pureft. ate, 
tachment. But his folicitude to.comfort and 
amufe her was not attended with fuccets. She 
felt all the horrors of that guilt which the 
now confidered, as not only the ruin of hers 
fclf, but the murderer of her father. 

In London Sir Edward found his fifter, 
who had married a man of great fortune and 
high fathion. He had married her, becaufe 
fhe wasa fine woman, and admired by fine 
men; fhe had married him, becaufe he was the 
wealthieft of her fuitors. ‘They lived, as is 
common to people in fuch a fituation, necefs 
fitous 
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fitous with a princely revenue, and very 
wretched amidft perpetual gaiety. This fcene 
was fo foreign from the idea Sir Edward had 
formed of the reception his country and 
friends were to afford him, that he found 
a conftant fource of difguit in the fociety 
of his equals. In their converfation fanta- 
{tic, not refined, their ideas were frivolous, 
and their knowledge fhallow ; and with all 
the pride of birth, and infolence of ftation, 
their principles were mean, and their minds 
ignoble.. In their pretended attachments, he 
difcovered only defigns of felfifhnefs ; and their 
pleafures, he experienced, were as fallacious 
as their friendfhips. In the tociety of Louifa 
he found fenlivility and truth; hers was the 
Only heart that feemed interefted in his wel- 
fare: fhe faw the revurn of virtue in Sir Ed- 
ward, and felt the friendthip which he fhewed 
her, Sometimes when fhe perceived him for- 
rowful, her lute would lcave its melancholy 
for more lively airs, and her countenance af- 
fume a gaiety it was not formed to wear. But 
her heart was breaking with that anguith 
which her generofity endeavoured to conceal 
from him; her frame, too delicate for the 
firuggle with her feelings, fecmed to yield.to 
their 
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their force; her reft forfook her; the co- 
lour faded in her cheek, the luftre of her 
eyes grew dim. Sir Edward faw thefe fymp- 
toms of decay with the deepeft remorfe. Of- 
ten did he curfe thofe falle ideas of pleafure 
which had led him to confider the ruin of an 
artlefs girl, who loved and trufied him, as an 
object which it was luxury to attain and pride 
to accomplifh. Often did he with to blot out 
from his life a few guilty months, to be again 
reftored to an opportunity of giving happi- 
nefs to that family, whofe unfufpecting kind- 
nefs he had repaid with the treachery of a rob- 
ber, and the cruelty of an affaffin. 

One evening, while he fat in a little parlour 
with Louifa, his mind alternately agitated and 


foftened with this impreflion, a hand-organy, 


of a remarkably fweet tone, was heard in the 
ftreet. Louifa laid afide her lute, and liiten- 
ed: the airs it played were thofe of her na- 
tive country; and a few tears, which fhe en- 
deavoured to hide, ftole from her on hearing 
them. Sir Edward ordered a fervant to fetch 
the organift into the room: he was brought 
in accordingly, and feated at the door of the 
apartment. 

He played one or two fprightly tunes, to 


which. 
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which Leui/a had often danced in her infancy: 
fhe gave herfelf up to the recollection, and 
her tears flowed without,controul. Sudden- 
ly the mufician changing the ftop, introduced 
alittle melancholy air of a wild and plaintive 
kind.— Loui/a ftarted from her feat, and rufh- 
ed up to the ftranger.— He threw off a tatter- 
ed coat, and black patch.— It was her father ! 
—She would have fprung to embrace him ; 
he turned afide for a few moments, and would 
not receive her into his arms. But Nature at 
laft overcame his refentment; he burft into 
tears, and prefled to his bofom his long-loft 
daughter. 

Sir Edward ftood fixed in aftonifhment and 
confufion.— “I come not to upbraid you,” 
faid Venoni.; ** 1 ama poor, weak, old man, 
“unable for upbraidings ; I am come but to 
‘*‘ find my child, to forgive her, and to die! 
“ When you faw us firft, Sir Edward, we 
“were not thus. You found us virtuous 
‘and happy; we danced and we fung, and 
“‘there was not a fad heart in the valley 
“where we dwelt. Yet we left our dancing, 
“ our fongs, and our chearfulnefs; you were 
 diftrefled, and we pitied you. Since that 
** day the pipe has never been heard in Veno- 
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“ni’s fields: grief and ficknefs have almoft 
* brought him to the grave; and his neigh- 
* bours, who loved and pitied him, haye been 
*‘ chearfulno more. Yet, methinks, though 
*‘ you robbed us ‘of happinefs, you are not 
* happy ; — elfe why that dejected look which, 
*© amidft all the grandeur around you, I 
“* faw you wear, and thofe tears which, un- 
der all the gaudinefs of her apparel, I faw 
*¢ that poor deluded girl fhed ?”— ‘* But the 
« fhall fhed no more,” cried Sir Edward; 
** you fhall be happy, and I fhall be juft. Fors 
** give, my venerable friend, the ‘njuries 
*‘ which I have done thee; forgive me, my 
* Louifa, for rating your excellence at a price 
“fo mean. I have feen thofe high-born fe- 
‘¢ males to which my rank might have allied 
‘6 me; Iam afhamed of their vices, and fick 
‘© of their follies. Profligate in their hearts, 
“‘ amidft affected purity, they are flaves to 
*¢ pleafure without the fincerity of paffion; and, 
«‘ with the name of honour, are infenfible to 
* “the feelings of virtue. You, my Loui/a! 
s¢— but I will not call up recollections that 
“ might render me lefs worthy of your future 
“* efteem.— Continue to love your Edward ; 
** but a few hours, and you fhall add the title 
6 to 
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“to the affections of a wife; let the care 
** and tendernefs of a hufband bring back its 
** peace to your mind, and its bloom to your 
‘cheek. We will leave fora while the won- 
“der and the envy of the fafhionable circle 
“here. We will reftore your father to his 
* native home; under that roof I fhall once 
* more be happy; happy without allay, be- 
* caufe I fhall deferve my happinefs. Again 
*s fhall the pipe and the dance gladden the 
“ valley, and innocence and peace beam on 
“ the cottage of Venoni.” 


Vv 
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Extremum concede laborem. ViRG. 


S, at the clofe of life, people confefs the 
fecrets and explain the myfteries of 
their conduét, endeavour to do juftice to 
thofe with whom they have had dealings, and 
to die in peace with all the world; fo, in the 
concluding number of a periodical publication, 
it is ufual to lay afide the affumed name, or 
fictitious character, to afcribe the different pa- 
pers to their true authors, and to wind up the 
whole with a modeft appeal to the candour or 
indulgence of the public. 

In the courfe of thefe papers, the author 
has not often ventured to introduce himfelf, 
or to give an account of his own fituation; in 
this, therefore, which is to be the Jaf, he 
has not much to unravel on that fcore. From 
the narrownefs of the place of its appearance, 
the Mrrgor did not admit of much perfoni- 
fication of its editor; the little difguife he has 
ufed 
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ufed has been rather to conceal what he was, 
than to give himfelf out for what he was not. 
The idea of publifhing a periodical paper in 
Edinburgh took its rife in a company of gen- 
tlemen, whom particular circumftances of con- 
nection brought frequently together. Their 
difcourfe often turned upon fubjeéts of man- 
ners, of tafte, and of literature. By one of 
thofe accidental refolutions, of which the ori- 
gin cannot eafily be traced, it was determined 
to put their thoughts into writing, and to 
read them for the entertainment of each o- 
ther: Their effays affumed the form, and, 
foon after, fome one gave them the name of a 
periodical publication : The writers of it were 
naturally affociated ; and their meetings in- 
creafed the importance, as well as the number 
of their productions. Cultivating letters in 
the midft of bufinefs, compofition was to them 
an amufement only; that amufement was 
heightened by the audience which this fociety 
afforded ; the idea of publication fuggefted it- 
felf as productive of ftill higher entertainment. 
It was not, however, without diffidence 
that fuch a refolution was taken. From that, 
and feveral other circumftances, it was thought 
proper to obferve the ftricteft fecrecy with re- 
Ffa2 gard 
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gard to the authors ; a purpofe in which they 
have been fo fuccefsful, that, at this moment, 
the very publifher of the work knows only 
one of their number, to whom the conduét 
of it was entrufted. 

The afliftance received from correfpondents 
has been confiderable. To them the Mirror 
is indebted for the following papers; the 8th, 
the note from IGNoRAMuUs in the gth, the 
letter in the 17th, the 22d, the 24th, the 
2gth, (except the fhort letter at the end), the 
firft letter in the 35th, the 37th, the letter ia 
the 46th, the scth, the letter in the 56th, the 
goth, 62d, 66th, 73d, 74th, and 75th, the 


firft letter in the 79th, the 82d, 86th, the - 


firft letter in the 8yth, the letter in the o4th, 
the gsth, 96th, g7th, and o8th, the letter 
in the 102d, and the letter in the 103d. Of 
fome of their correfpondents, were they at 
liberty to difclofe them, the names would do 
credit to their work; of others they are en- 
tirely ignorant, and can only return this ge- 
neral acknowledgement for their favours. ‘To 
many of them they have to apologize for fe- 
veral abridgements, additions, and alterations, 
which fometimes the compofition of the eflays 
themfelves, and fometimes the nature of the 
work. 
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work in which they were to appear, feemed to 
render neceflary. 

The fituation of the authors of the Mir- 
ROR was fuch as neither to prompt much am- 
bition of literary fuccefs, nor to create much 
dependence on it. Without this advantage, 
they had fcarcely ventured to fend abroad into 
the world a performance, the reception of 
which was liable to fo much uncertainty. 
They forefaw many difficulties, which a pu- 
blication like the Mirror, even in hands 
much abler than theirs, muft neceffarily en- 
counter. 

The ftate of the times, they were fenfible, 
was very unpropitious to a work of this fort. 
In a conjuncture fo critical as the prefent, at 
a period fo big with national danger and pu- 
blic folicitude, it was not to be expected that 
much aitention fhould be paid to fpeculation 
or to fentiment, to minute inveftigations of 
character, or pictures of private manners. A 
volume which we. can lay afide and refume at 
pleafure, may fuffer lefs materially from the 
interruption of national concerns; but a fingle 
fhect, that meafures its daily importance with 
the vehicles of public intelligence and political 
difquiiition, can hardly fail to be neglected. 

F f 3 But, 
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But, exclufive of this general difadvantage, 
there were particular circumftances which its 
authors knew muft be unfavourable to the 
Mirror. That fecreey which they thought 
it neceflary to keep, prevented all the aids of 
patronage and friendfhip; it even damped’ 
thofe common exertions to which other works 
are indebted, if not for fame, at leaft for in- 
troduction to the world. We cannot expect 
to create an intereft in thofe whom we have 
not ventured'to truft; and the claims even of 
merit are often little regarded, if that merit be 
anonymous and. unknown. 

The place of its publication was, in feveral 
refpects, difadvantageous. There is a-certain 
diftance at which writings, as well as men, 
fhould be placed, in order to command our 
attention and refpeé&t. We do not eafily allow 
a title to inftruct or to amufe the public in our 
neighbour, with whom we have been in the 
ufe of comparing our own abilities: Hence 
the faftidioufnefs with which, in a place fo 
narrow as Edinburgh, home preduttions are 
commonly received; which, if they are grave, 
are pronounced dull; if pathetic, are called 
unnatural; if ludicrous, are termed low. In 
the circle around him, the man of bufinefs 
{ees 
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fees few who fhould be willing, and the man 
of genius, few who are able, to be authors; 
and a work that comes out unfupported by e- 
ftablithed names, is liable alike to the cenfure 
of the grave, and the fneer of the witty. E- 
~ ven Folly herfelf acquires fome merit from 
being difpleafed, when name or fathion has 
not fanctified a work from her difpleafure. 
This defire of levelling the pride of author- 
fhip is in none more prevalent than in thofe 
who themfelves have written. Of thefe the 
unfuccefsful have a prefcriptive title to criti- 
cifm ; and, though eftabiithed literary reputa- 
tion commonly fets men above the neceflity of 
detracting from the merit of other candidates 
for fame, yet there are not wanting inftances 
of monopolifts. of public favour, who with 
not only to enjoy, but to guide it, and are 
willing to confine its influence within the: pale 
of their own circle, or their own patronage. 
General cenfure is of all things the -eafietft ; 
from fuch men it pafles unexamined, and its 
fentence is decifive; nay, even a ftudied fi- 
lence will go far to fmother a produétion, 
which, if they have not the meannefs to envy, 


they want the candour to appretiate with ju- 
ftice. 
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_ In point of fubject, as well as of reception, 
the place where it appeared was unfavourable, 
to the Mrrror. Whoever will examine the, 
works of a fimilar kind that have preceded it, 
will eafily perceive for how many topics they 
were indebted to local characters and tempo- 
rary follies, to places of public amufement, 
and circumftances of reigning fafhion. But, 
with us, befides the danger of  perfonal appli- 
cation, thefe are hardly various enough for 
the fubjeét, or important enough for the dig- 
nity of writing. There is a fort of claffic pri« 
vilege in the very names of places in London, 
which does not extend to thofe of Edinburgh. 
The Canongate is almoft as long as the Strand, 
but it will not bear the comparifon upon pa- 
per; and Blackfriars-wynd can never vie with 
Drury-lane in point of found, however they 
may rank in the article of chaftity. In the 
department of humour, thefe circumftances 
muft neceflarily have great weight; and, for 
papers of humour, the bulk of readers will 
generally call, becaufe the number is much 
greater of thofe who can laugh than of tho” 
who can think. To add to the difficulty, 
people are too proud to laugh upon ealy 
terms with one, of whofe title to make them 
laugh 
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laugh they are not apprifed. A joke in wri- 
ting is like a joke in converfation; much of 
its wit depends upon the rank of its author. ° 

How far the authors of this paper have 
been able to overcome thefe difficulties, it is 
not for them to determine. Of ‘its merits 
with the public, the public will judge; as to 
thémfelves, they may be allowed to fay, that 
they: have found it an amufement of an ele» 
gant, and, they are inclined to believe, of a 
ufeful kind. ‘They imagine, that, by tracing 
the manners and fentiments of others, they 


-have performed a fort of exercife which may 


have fome tendency to cultivate and refine 
their own; and, in that fociety which was 
formed by this publication, they have drawa 
fomewhat clofer the ties of a friendthip, which 
they flatter themfelves they may long enjoy, 
with a recollection, not unpleafing, of the li- 
terary adventure by which it was ftrengthene 
ed and improved. 

The difadvantages attending their publica- 
tion they have not enumerated, by way of plea 
for favour, or apology for faults. They will 
give their volumes as they gave their papers, 
to the world, not meanly dependent on its fa- 
vour, nor caldly indifferent to it. There is 

no 
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no idea, perhaps, more pleafing to an inge- 
‘nuous mind, than that the fentences which it 
digtates in filence and obfcurity, may give 
pleafure and entertainment to thofe by whom 
the writer has never been feen, to whom even 
his name is unknown. There is fomething 
peculiarly interefting in the hope of this inter- 
courfe of fentiment, this invifible fort of friend- 
fhip, with the virtuous and the good ; and the 
vifionary warmth of an author may be allow- 
ed to extend it to diftant places, and to future 
times. If, in this hope, the authors of the 
Mirror may indulge, they truft, that, what- 
ever may be thought of the execution, the 
motive of their publication will do them no 
difhonour; that, if they have failed in wit, 
they have been faultlefs in fentiment; and 
that, if they fhall not be allowed the praife of 
genius, they have, at leaft, not forfeited the 
commendation of virtue. 
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Eden, E{q;.0n certain Perverfions of Political Reafon- 
ing ; and on the Nature, Progrefs, and Effect of Party 
Spirit, and of Parties. On the prefent Circumfances 
of the War between Great Britain and the combined 
Powers of France and Spain, On the public Debts, on 
the public Credit, and on the Means of raifing Sup- 
plies. On the Reprefentations of Jreland refpecting a 
free Trade. 2d Edition, 4s. in Boards, 


The Theory of Moral Sentiments. By Adam Smith, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 3d Edition, 6s. 


The Works of Alexander Pope, Efq; with his laf 
Corre&tions, Additions, and Improvements, as they 
were delivered to the Editor a little before his Death ; 
together with the Commentary and Notes of Dr. War- 
burton, Adorned with Cuts. In g large vols. 8vo. 
2. 4s. 

The fame, in 9 vols, {mall 8vo. 11, 73. 

The fame, in g vols, fmall Twelves, printed oma 
fine Writing Paper. 11, 7s. 

The fame, in 6 vols. 12mo. Price only 15s, 


A complete and elegant Edition of the Englith 
Poets, printed in 60 Pocket Volumes, ona fine Wri- 
ting Paper. Iluitrated with Heads engraved by Bar- 
tolozzi Caldawall, Hall, Sherwin, ce. Fe. witha 
Preface Biographical and Critical to each Author, By 
Samucl Fobnjon, LL. D. 71. 7s. in Boards. 





























A new 
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A new Edition of the Shipwreck, a Poem in three 
Cantos, by a Sailor; with two Plates, viz. a Sea Chart, 
and an Elevation of a Ship, with all her Mafts, Yards, 
Sails, and Rigging. To this Edition is added, an 
Elegy oa the Subject. 3s. fewed, 

Sele& Pieces in Profe and Verfe, of Mr. Abrabam 
Cowley, with a Preface and Notes, by Dr. Hurd. now 
Lord Bithop of Litehfeld and Coventry, 34 Edition. 
2 vols. 75, 

The Works of Mr. Them/fon, in 4 vols. Twelves ; 
with a Life of the Author. To which are added, 
fome Poems never before printed. 125, 

The Seafons, in a Twelves Edition, and moft of 
his Pieces fepatate. Price only 3s, 2s. 6d, or 2s. 

Another Edition, of the Seafons, in a fmaller Size, 
printed on a fine Writing Paper. 2s, 6d, 

The Moral Mi(cellany, or a Colleétion of fele& 
Pieces, in Profe and Verfe, for the Inftruétion and 
Entertainment of Youth, 3d Edition. 3s, 

An Hiftorical Mifcellany. 3d Edition, 3s. 


The Poetical Milcellany ; confifting of fetect Pieces 
from the Works of the following Poets, vie. Milter, 
Dryden, Pope, Addifon, Gay, &c. 24 Edition, 33. 

A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters, by the late Dr. 
Gregory, of Edinbyrgh, with a Frontifpiece. 25. fewed. 


The Adventurer, by Dr. Hawke/werth; 4vols. A 
‘new Edition, adorned with elegant Frontifpieces. 123, 


The Rambler, in 4 vols, A new and beautiful 
Edition, with Frontifpieces, and a Head of the Au- 
thor. 4 vols, 12°. 


A complete and elegant Edition of the Works of 
Laurence Sterne, M, A. containing his Trifram 
Shandy, Sentimental Journey, Letters, &c, &c. 
Adotned with Plates, defigned by Hogarth, Reoker, 
Edwards, Fe. 10 vols. 21, 

Sentimental Journey, 2 vols. A new Edition, with 
Frontifpieces. 6s. ‘ 

Triftram Shandy, 6 vols, 18s. The 
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The Manof Feeling, a Nove: A new Edition, 3s; 

The Man of the World, by the Author of the Maa 
of Feeling. 2 vols. 63, 

Julia de Roubigne, z vols, by the fame. 6s. 


The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle ; in which are 
included Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. By the Au- 
thor of Roderick Random. 4 vols. 128. 


LA W. 


Commentaries on the Laws of England. By Judge 
Blackflone, With a Head of the Author. 4 vols. 41. 4% 

*,” Another Edition in 4 vols, 8vo, 11. 10s. 

Tracts, chiefly relating to the Antiquities and Laws 
of England. By Judge Blackfone. 1). 18, 


The Juftiice of Peace ; or, Complete Parith Officer. 
A new Edition, 4 vols. 11.48. By Richard Burn, 
LL. D. 

The Hiftory of the Poor Laws, with Obfervations, 
By the fame Author. 43. ! 

‘ec Law, by the fame Author, 4 vols. 
Bl. 45. 

A new Digeft of the Militia:Law to the prefent 

Time, by the fame Author.’ 2s. fewed. 


The Hiftory of the Common Law. By Sir Matthew 
Hale, Kot. Lord Chief Jufticeof Eng/and in the Reignof 
Charles |]. The 4th Edition corrected, with Notes, 
References, and fome Account of the Life of the Au- 


‘thor. By Charles Runnington, Efg; Barrifter at Law. 
Price 12s. 


PHYSIC. 


Domeftic Medicine ; or a Treatife on the Prevention 
and Cure of Difeafes, by Regimen and Simple Medi- 
cine. By William Buchan, M. D. of the RoyalCollege 
of Phyficians, Edinburgh. A new Edition. 7s. 6d. 

#,* This Treatife comprehends not only the Acute, 
but alfo the Chronic Difeafes ; and both are treated 
at much greater Length than in any Performance 
of the like Nature, It likewife contains an Effay 

on 
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on the Nurfing and Management of Children ; with 
Rules for preferving Health, fuited to the different 
Situations and Occupations of Mankind. And 
Direétions for the Cure of Wounds, the Reduc- 
tion of Fralures, Diflocations, &c. 


‘ Chirurgical Obfervations and Cafes. By William 
Bromfield, Surgeon to her Majefty and to St. George’s 
Hofpital, 2 vols. Illuftrated with Plates, 

The Chirurgical Works of Percival Pott, F. R.S. 
and Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Holpital. 3 vols. 
1] 4. 

Obfervations on the Duties and Offices of a Phyfi- 
cian, and on the Method of profecuting Enquiries in 
Philofophy. By Dr, Gregory, 53. 

A Methodical Introduétion to the Theory and Praétice 
of Phyfic. By David Macbride, M.D, 4to, 11. 15, 

A fall and plain Account of the Gout, from whence 
will be clearly feen the Folly, or the Bafenef, of -all 
Pretenders to the Cure of it, in which every Thing 
material by the bef Writers on that Subject is taker 
Notice of ; and accompanied with fome new and im- 

rtant Inftructions for its Relief, which the Author's 

xperience in the Gout above thirty Years hath indu- 
ced him to impart. By Ferdinando Warner, LL. D. 
3d Edition. 5s. 

Medical Obfervations and Enquiries. By a Society 
of Phyficians in London. 5 vols. 11. 118. 6d. 


The Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus, exhibi- 


ted in 24 Plates, By Dr. Hunter. 61. 63. in Boards. 


A Colleétion of Cafes and Obfervations in Midwifery, 
by William Smellie, M. D, 3 vols, with Cuts. 11, 1s. 





Philofophy, Mathematics, Mechanics, Se. See 
Altrcnomy explained upon Sir J/aae Newton's Prin- 
ciples, ard made eafy to thofe who have not fludied 
the Mathematics, To which is added, the Method of 
finding 
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finding the Diftance of the Planets from the Sun, by 
the Tranfit of Venus over the Sun’s Ditk in the Year 
1-64. Ilu&rated with 28 Copper-plates. A new Edi- 
tion. $8vO, 9s, 

An eafy Introduétion to Aftronamy, for young Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies: Defcribing the Figure, Motions, 
and Dimenfions of the Earth; the different Seafons 5 
Gravity and Light ; the Solar Syftem, &c, 3d Edit. 5s. 

Tables and Traéts relative to feveral Arts and Sci- 
ences. 58. 

An Introduétion to Electricity, in fix Se€ions, 
1. Of Eleétricity in general. 2, A Defcription of the 
Eleétrical Machine. 3. A Delcription of the Appara- 
tus (belonging to the Machine) for making Eleétsical 
Experiments. 4. How to know if the Machine be in 
good Order for performing the Experiment, and how 
to put it in Order if it be not. §. How to make the 
EleGrical Experiments, and to preferve Buildings from 
Damage by Lightning. 6. Medical Eleétricity, l- 
luftrated with Plates. 4°. 

Le&tures on Seleét Subje&s, in Mechanics, Hydro- 
ftatics, Pneumatics, and Optics; with the Ule of the 
_ Globes, &c. &c, 7s. 6d. 

Sele& Mechanical Exercifes, fhewing how to con- 
firu& different Clocks, Orreries, and Sun Dials, oh 
plain and eafy Principles, Wich feveral Mifcellaneous 
Articles and Tables, Illuftrated with Copper- plates. 
To which is prefixed, a fhort Account of the Life of 
the Author. ‘5s. 

*,* The fix preceding by Fames Fergufon, F, R.S. 

Obfervations on Reverfionary Payments; on 
Sch mes for granting Annuities to Widows, and to 
Perfons in old Age; on the Method of finding the Va- 
Jue of Affurances on Lives and Survivorfhip ; and on 
the National Debt, &e, By Richard Price, D, D. 
F.R.S. A new Edition, 6s. 

The Doétrine of Annuities and Affurances on Lives 
and Survivorthips, ftated and explained. By William 
Morgaz, Actuary to the Society for Equitable Aflu- 
rances on Lives and Survivorthips. 6s. 
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